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Predictable Aspects of Clerical Work * 

Roger T. Lennon 

Research and Test Service } World Book Company 

and 

Brent Baxter 

Ohio State University 

The usual procedure in evaluating the efficiency of aptitude tests in 
the prediction of clerical work is to correlate the test scores with some 
measure or rating of success in clerical work. Few, if any, attempts, 
however, have been made to determine what specific aspects of clerical 
work are related to scores on the types of testa most commonly used in 
selecting clerical workers. This article describes one such attempt, 
carried out in connection with the usual-type investigation of the validity 
of two tests used for predicting clerical success, The study described 
was conducted in a large government agency employing several thousand 
clerical workers. The plan was to have a group of clerical employees 
rated on a series of specific statements concerning different aspects of 
clerical work, and to note on which statements ratings were related sig¬ 
nificantly to test scores, 

The Tests. The tests involved in this study were as follows: 

a. Learning Ability Test. This is a local adaptation of Army Alpha, 
Kansas Revision (by Schrammel and Wood); it includes six subtests: 
arithmetic problems, common sense, same-opposites, rearranged sen¬ 
tences, analogies, and general information, requiring 27 minutes working 
time in all. It correlates .88 with the Otis Quick-Scoring Test of Mental 
Ability-Gamma Test. “Learning Ability Test” is the designation used 
locally, and hereinafter, to refer to this test. 

b. Clerical Aptitude Test. This is a test developed by the authors to 
measure speed and accuracy in the performance of simple clerical tasks. 

* Acknowledgment is gratefully made to Misa Evelyn Potechin for assistance in the 
statistical computations. 
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Mark 

here Statements 


.32. Is eager to learn more about the work of his unit. 

"'..’*’.',..33, His working instructions have to be repeated frequently. 

.34. Avoids unnecessary duplication in his work. 

;i"_35. Sometimes fails to have adequate supplies and materials on hand. 

~.__3G. Has had to do some of his work over because he 1ms started before 

clearly understanding what is to be done. 

.37, Cay bon copies have sometimes shown folds, creases, smudges, etc. 

.38, If he is assigned more than one job at n time, ho becomes eon fused, 

.39. He ia familiar with the relation of his work to other work in tiro 

■branch. 

.40. Has started some new assignments without a clear understanding of 

what is to be done. 

.41, On his own initiative he has obtained outsido training which lias 

improved hia effectiveness as a worker. 

.42. Calls attention to possible errors in materials before transcribing 

them, 

.43. Does a fair share of the move difficult tasks within the unit. 

.44. Checks on his work reveal that he makes no mistakes. 

.45. The speed of note-taking (dictation) is as fast as the work demands. 

...46. Has used poor grammar in typing letters from general directions. 

.47. When he has to speed up because of a peak load, there is an increase 

in his percentage of errors, 

.48. Has made helpful suggestions about work handled. 

.49. Some work has had to be returned to him to be done over because 

of the quality of the work. 

—..50. Copies of work show an uneven typing touch, 

.61. Reviews hia work for discrepancies before turning it in. 

.52. Correctly uses the terminology of his job. 

.53. Difficult tasks challenge rather than confuse him. 

.,..54. Has sometimes made the wrong number of copies, 

.55. Has misdirected mail when sorting it for office distribution. 

. ..56. Is often entrusted with tabulation of difficult materials. 

.57, Quickly learns where and how to locate people whom the supervisor 

often calls. 

.58. Returns all letters, records, files, etc., to their proper place promptly. 

.59. Distracts or interrupts a dictator unnecessarily. 

.60. Is confused by sudden changes in assignment. 

.61. Bothers others by asking them how to spell wotcIs. 

.62. Typed work is always orderly and well aligned. 

.63- Docs not turn out as much work as the other members of the unit. 

.64. Grasps new rules, regulations and procedures quickly. 

.65. Is unable to carry on effectively more than one task at a time. 

.66. Is an employee to whom the most difficult assignments can be given. 

.67, Works equally well with or without close supervision. 

.68. Dictators have to slow up because of his inability to take dictation 

fast enough, 

.69. Produces work of acceptable quality even under pressure, 

.70. Accurately ascertains the business of visitors and directs them 

correctly. 

.71. Adapts himself easily and quickly when given a new assignment. 

.72. Cannot take full stenographic notes so that other stenographers can 

transcribe from them if necessary. 
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Mark 

here Statements 


73. 

74. 

75. 
70, 

77. 

78. 

79. 
.80. 


-81. 

...82. 

-83. 


84. 


. 85 , 

. 8 ( 5 . 


. 87 . 

. 88 . 


.90. 


Checks and corrects such items as names, titles, addresses, file ref¬ 
erences, dates, etc., before releasing correspondence. 

Desk and files are neat and orderly. 

Can analyze records quickly so as to locate needed information, 

Ig frequently asked to make up special memoranda. 

Docs not always set up letters in accordance with regulations. 

Is able to maintain the average Tate of production of the unit. 

Does not detect inconsistencies in the material typed or transcribed. 
Reminds the supervisor of his appointments it he seems to have 
overlooked them* 

Does not remember frequently-used names and numbers. 

Because of his slowness you sometimes hesitate to assign some jobs 
to him. 

Has demonstrated ability to compose acceptable letters or mem¬ 
oranda. 

In transcribing dictaphone rolls, can make reasonable interpreta¬ 
tions where the roll is not clear. 

Passes on blame for own errors. 

Is able to concentrate on duties despite the frequent interruptions 
which come with acting as receptionist. 

Has been known to make unnecessary duplication in his work. 

His working instructions have to be repeated. 

In the use of carbons with forms, the carboncd material appears in 
the proper spaces. 

Is inclined to sacrifice accuracy for speed. 


Copies of the Chock List, with directions as shown below, were sent 
to supervisors of the group selected for follow-up, 

Directions for Supervisors Marking the Check Lists 

1. The Personnel Section is making a study of the effectiveness with which 
its aptitude tests predict the efficiency of its clerical personnel. In order to 
complete this study the Section is requesting that supervisors mark Check Lists 
like the one attached for some of their employees* Only those clerical em¬ 
ployees who have been tested and who have been on the job for at least three 
months are being studied. These records will not become part of the perma¬ 
nent files nor will they affect the Civil Service efficiency ratings. 

2. It is uTged that careful attention be given to checking these lists for 
otherwise they are worthless. Please read and follow carefully the directions 
on the first page of the Check List. It is suggested that all of the statements 
on the List be read before any of them are marked. About fifteen minutes is 
required to complete a Check List. 

3. The name of the employee to be checked is in the upper right hand corner 
of the List, The name of the supervisor checking the List should be written 
in the upper left-hand comer of the first page. The number of weeks during 
which the work of the employee has been reviewed by the supervisor indicated 
should he written beneath the name of the supervisor. 

4. It is believed that there is no need to discuss the Chock List with the 
employee unless it is specially desired. In any ease it should not be discussed 
until after the checking 1ms been done. 

5. Please return these Check Lists completed to your Branch Chief within 
four days. 
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No supervisor was asked to complete Check Lists for more than four 
employees and most supervisors had to mark only one. Every effort was 
made to have the checking done by the immediate supervisor. Most of 
the reporting supervisors had about fifteen employees under their direc¬ 
tion. As the Check Lists were returned, each one was reviewed to see 
that the marking had been done according to directions, and that the 
proper supervisor had marked it. Of the Check Lists sent out, 80% were 
returned. The chief reasons for failure of all the Check Lists to be 
returned were separations of the employees or the supervisors, and the 
transferring of employees to different supervisors. 

It is realized that highly accurate ratings were not in all cases ob¬ 
tained from this group of supervisors, many of whom were untrained 
in checking the performance of employees, The supervisors 1 checking 
was internally consistent, however, the correlation being estimated as at 
least .85. Some evidence was obtained on the agreement between super¬ 
visors on the total Check List score. A group of 62 employees were rated 
by two supervisors, the correlation between pairs of supervisors' ratings 
being .69. No evidence is available on the reliability or validity of the 
marking of the individual items. Since these Check List ratings leave 
much to be desired na a criterion, any findings as to the number of items 
predicted significantly by the tests are likely to err on the conservative 
side. 

Results 

After the Check Lists had been filled out by the supervisors in accord¬ 
ance with the procedure described above, an analysis was undertaken to 
determine which of the items were significantly related to scores on the 
tests given at the time of employment; that is, which ones could have 
been predicted, to some extent at least, on the basis of test scores. From 
the total group for which Check Lists were completed, a group with 
high scores and a second group with low scores on the Learning Ability 
Test, constituting the highest and lowest 27%, were selected. The 
number of cases in each group was 58. A tabulation of responses to 
each item was made for these two groups, yielding for each item the 
number in the group for which a "0,” “NP,” or had been 

recorded, The results of the tabulation appear in Table 1. 

The statistical analysis in this paper deals only with the proportion 
of the high and low groups for which each item was marked “dV* i.e., 
true. The proportion considered was the relation of the number in the 
group having the item marked "+” to the aum of the “ + ” and "0" 
markings. Thus allowance was made for the M ? n responses, reflecting 
inadequate knowledge on the part of the supervisors, and for the “NP" 
responses, so that the proportion for any item is based only on those 
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individuals for whom the item ia appropriate—e.g., typing itema for 
typists. It was sometimes found that the proportion of “NP” 's marked 
for an item was significantly different for high and low scoring groups, 
reflecting differences in the kind of work assigned to low and high scoring 
people. Inasmuch as this study is interested in the prediction of quality 
and quantity of work rather than the kind of work, these differences will 
not be discussed here. 

The chi-square test was used to evaluate the significance of the differ¬ 
ences between the high and low groups, and those differences for which 
P was less than .10 were regarded as significant—in other words, these 
differences which were at the 10 per cent level of significance. 3 In the 
calculation of x 2 , Yates' correction for continuity 4 was uniformly used 
to provide a more refined test even when the numbers of cases were 
sufficiently large so that it was not strictly necessary. Use of this tech¬ 
nique is illustrated by the following example, which is the calculation of 
chi-square for Item 24 for the high and low groups on the Learning 
Ability Test. 



High 

Score 

Low 

Score 

Total 

+ 

20 

11 

31 

0 

4 

6 

10 

Total 

24 

17 

41 


, (a>x«-nx4-£)’ 41 

24 X 17 X 10 X 31 


.098 


For x 2 = .998, with one degree of freedom, P equals approximately .30. 
Therefore, according to our standard, this difference is not significant. 

On the basis of this analysis, 12 items were found to differentiate 
significantly between the high and the low groups on the Learning Ability 
Test. These items are indicated in Table 1. 

The same procedure was followed in determining which items were 
significantly related to scores on the Clerical Aptitude Test. High- 
scoring and low-scoring groups on this test, again constituting the highest 
and lowest 27% of the total group, were selected, and tabulations of the 
responses made for these groups. Because there is a substantial corre- 

1 In the actual computation of x 1 , it is not necessary to compute the proportions as 
such, since the calculations arc performed in terms of frequencies; hence these propor¬ 
tions are not included in liable 1. 

4 See Goulilen, C. H., Methods of statistical analysis. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1939, pp. 102-106. 




Table 1 

Summary of Responses to Check-List Items for High-Scoring uni Low-Scoring Groups® Learning Ability wd Clerical Aptitude Testa 


00 


Learning Ability Test Clerical Aptitude Test 


Group 

Upper 27% 

Lower 27% 


Upper 27% 

Lower 27% 



Marking 

+ 

0 

NP ? 

+ 

0 

NP ? 

Sig* 

+ 

0 

NP 7 

i 

T 

0 

NP 

? 

Sig* 

Item No. 
















I 

50 

1 

7 0 

40 

0 

18 0 

N 

55 

D 

3 0 

42 

0 

16 

0 

N 

2 

52 

6 

0 0 

48 

9 

1 0 

N 

55 

2 

0 1 

49 

8 

1 

0 

N 

3 

20 

0 

32 6 

IS 

I 

36 3 

N 

27 

1 

28 2 

18 

I 

36 

3 

N 

4 

41 

2 

12 4 

31 

3 

24 0 

N 

43 

0 

12 3 

32 

4 

22 

0 

S 

5 

42 

3 

12 1 

36 

0 

22 0 

N 

50 

0 

7 1 

35 

0 

22 

1 

N 

6 

36 

5 

16 1 

24 

8 

23 3 

N 

38 

14 

5 1 

21 

9 

23 

5 

S 

7 

32 

4 

22 0 

18 

0 

40 0 

N 

36 

2 

20 0 

18 

0 

40 

0 

N 

6 

51 

5 

1 1 

45 

4 

7 2 

N 

52 

4 

2 0 

48 

5 

3 

2 

N 

9 

46 

1 

11 0 

33 

2 

22 1 

N 

49 

1 

8 0 

36 

1 

19 

2 

N 

10 

11 

46 

0 1 

4 

50 

3 1 

S 

6 

49 

2 1 

9 

47 

2 

0 

N 

11 

54 

2 

1 1 

55 

2 

1 0 

N 

57 

0 

0 1 

56 

2 

0 

0 

N 

12 

37 

15 

3 3 

26 

22 

7 3 

S 

39 

13 

4 2 

25 

19 

8 

6 

S 

13 

38 

1 

17 2 

29 

2 

27 0 

X 

39 

1 

16 2 

26 

2 

30 

0 

N 

14 

8 

49 

0 1 

15 

39 

1 3 

S 

6 

50 

0 2 

15 

38 

1 

4 

S 

15 

54 

4 

0 0 

48 

8 

1 1 

N 

54 

3 

0 1 

49 

S 

1 

0 

N 

15 

44 

3 

8 3 

30 

0 

u 

25 1 

X 

42 

5 

6 5 

35 

2 

20 

1 

N 

17 

I 

6 

49 2 

0 

5 

51 2 

N 

1 

10 

44 3 

1 

6 

51 

0 

N 

IS 

5 

47 

6 0 

7 

42 

7 2 

N 

h 

l 

47 

4 0 

1 

40 

8 

3 

S 

19 

S 

45 

4 1 

7 

41 

8 2 

X 

8 

47 

3 0 

5 

40 

11 

2 

N 

20 

51 

3 

1 3 

49 

6 

1 2 

X 

55 

2 

0 1 

46 

7 

1 

4 

S 


TW £J yitUJ-fTf f»«o ' , T* -£ 


Table l-Confaed 


Learning Ability Test 
Group Upper 27% Lower 27% 

Marking -f 0 NP 7 -(- 0 NP ? Sig. 


Item No. 

21 15 3 36 4 20 3 33 2 N 

22 3 52 1 2 5 47 5 1 N 

23 7 51 0 0 S 47 2 1 N 

24 20 4 31 3 11 6 34 7 N 

25 4 53 0 1 2 51 4 1 N 

26 50 7 0 1 51 4 2 1 N 

27 9 28 IS 3 7 17 32 2 N 

28 5 49 3 1 6 49 3 0 N 

29 4 50 4 0 S 48 2 0 N 

30 39 2 16 1 37 3 17 1 N 

31 10 25 22 1 6 12 39 1 N 

32 47 6 1 4 47 6 1 4 N 

33 7 51 0 0 12 45 0 1 S 

34 51 4 2 1 43 9 4 2 N 

35 3 45 10 0 3 37 18 0 N 

36 5 49 2 2 15 39 4 0 8 

37 6 31 21 0 1 16 40 1 N 

38 4 44 7 3 11 36 10 1 S 

39 48 7 0 3 43 7 3 5 K 

40 5 44 8 1 11 44 3 0 N 

41 2 19 10 27 7 24 5 22 V 

42 39 5 13 1 31 2 25 0 N 

43 45 5 7 1 35 II 11 1 8 

44 20 33 2 3 14 43 1 0 N 

45 27 30 0 1 6 1 50 1 N 


Clerical Aptitude Test, 


1 

Jpper 27% 


Lower 27% 



+ 

0 

NP 

? 

+ 

0 

NP 

? 

Sis.* 

23 

2 

31 

2 

18 

3 

36 

1 

N 

0 

57 

0 

1 

4 

46 

5 

3 

S 

3 

55 

0 

0 

9 

46 

2 

1 

s 

22 

6 

26 

4 

3 

5 

36 

7 

N 

4 

53 

0 

1 

3 

SQ 

5 

0 

N 

50 

7 

0 

1 

48 

7 

1 

2 

N 

7 

29 

19 

3 

4 

16 

36 

2 

N 

3 

54 

1 

0 

1 

51 

5 

1 

H 

1 

57 

0 

0 

7 

49 

2 

0 

$ 

39 

1 

17 

1 

35 

2 

17 

4 

N 

9 

24 

24 

1 

4 

12 

42 

0 

N 

49 

6 

1 

2 

45 

4 

2 

7 

N 

5 

53 

0 

0 

5 

51 

0 

2 

N 

54 

2 

1 

1 

46 

8 

2 

2 

S 

5 

46 

7 

0 

3 

41 

14 

0 

N 

5 

50 

1 

2 

17 

38 

1 

2 

S 

6 

28 

23 

1 

2 

13 

43 

0 

N 

7 

45 

6 

0 

11 

36 

8 

3 

N 

50 

7 

1 

0 

41 

6 

5 

6 

N 

7 

45 

5 

1 

15 

37 

6 

0 

S 

8 

21 

3 

26 

9 

15 

6 

28 

N 

44 

1 

12 

1 

32 

0 

25 

0 

N 

47 

4 

6 

1 

24 

11 

11 

2 

S 

19 

35 

1 

3 

17 

3$ 

1 

2 

N 

24 

1 

32 

1 

6 

0 

52 

0 

H 


o 
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significant; N =■ non-significant. 
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lation between the Learning Ability and the Clerical Aptitude teats the 
highest scoring groups on the two tests included many of the same indi¬ 
viduals, as did the lowest scoring groups. It was found that 25 items 
differentiated significantly between the high scoring and the low scoring 
Clerical Aptitude groups, adhering to the same criterion of significance 
as above, viz., P less than .10. These items are indicated in Table 1. 

It will be observed from Table 1 that of the 90 statements covered in 
the Check List, 28 were found to be significantly related to scores on one 
or both of the tests used at the time of employment and lienee arc to 
some extent predictable through the use of these tests. Nine items are 
significantly related to scores on both tests; three are predictable by the 
Learning Ability Test but not by the Clerical Aptitude Test, and sixteen 
are predictable by the Clerical Aptitude but not by the Learning Ability 
Test. 

Discussion 

In order to see if any generalizations could be drawn about the nature 
of predictable items, as compared to those not predicted, the items were 
grouped as well as possible into several roughly homogeneous categories. 
While some items fell readily into the groupings, many statements were 
difficult or impossible to classify. Some seemed to fit almost equally 
well into more than one category. An attempt has been made to give a 
name to each group but the specific items themselves should be consulted 
to understand what is implied- From a study of the items as thus 
arranged, the following findings were derived: 

(1) Understanding of the work (Items 20, 33, 36, 40, 48, 04, 71, 81, 88): 
Of nine items in the List which dealt with this subject, eight wore pre¬ 
dicted by the aptitude tests. 

(2) Errors in performance (items 2, 6, 9, 10, 13, 15, 30, 42, 44, 47, 49, 
54, 55, 69, 70, 77, 79, 90): Of nineteen items dealing with the accuracy 
of the work, only three were predicted. 

(3) Quantity and speed of work (Items II, 23, 29, 43, 57, 63, 06, 68, 
78, 82): All ten items in this group were predicted except Item 11, which 
was marked "True” for practically everyone, and Item 68, which deals 
with a special skill (note-taking). 

(4) Performance of multiple tasks (Items 38, 65): Both items are con¬ 
cerned with the ability to handle effectively more than one task and both 
were predicted. 

(5) Unnecessary duplication in work effort (IteinB 34, 87): Of the two 
items in this group, both Were predicted by the Clerical Aptitude Test. 

(6) Typing (Items 17, 31, 37, 50, 62, 79, 89): No item dealing with 
the quality of typing work was predicted. 
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(7) Shorthand (Itoms 45, 50, 68, 72): No item was predicted. 

(8) Grammar and spelling (Items 16, 27, 46, 61): No item was pre¬ 
dicted. 

(6) Statistical work (Items 3, 21, 56, 75): No item was predicted. 

(10) Checking of one's work (Item a 8, 51, 73): No item was predicted. 

(11) Orderliness (Items 1, 5, 35, 58, 74): No item was predicted, 

(12) Altitudes toward work and rt personality 11 traits (Items 25, 20, 28, 
32, CO, 85, 80)-* No item was predicted. 

Summary 

In a comparison of ratings on a 90-itcm Check List for Clerical 
Workers with scores on an intelligence test and a clerical aptitude test, 
the results indicated several aspects of clerical work which are "pre¬ 
dictable* 1 on the basis of these tests, but pointed on the other hand to the 
need for separate tests in typing, shorthand, statistics, grammar, and 
spelling for positions in which these abilities are required. Even with 
this more complete battery, it is probable that only a portion of the total 
variance in on-the-job performance would be predicted, for it is not 
assumed Unit the Chock List covered adequately all aspects of perform¬ 
ance. As might bo anticipated, the aptitude tests did not predict any 
of the so-called "personal! ly factors. 11 Thu Clerical Aptitude Test was 
efficient in predicting speed, amount, and understanding of work but was 
deficient in predicting accuracy. This may be due to the nature of this 
particular test, which is composed of a series of short subtests, and places 
a premium on quick grasp of directions and rapid work. Few errors are 
made on the test, and other studies have indicated that these errors have 
little significance in predicting on-tlic-job performance. 


Received December 20 , I9f t 3, 



A Study on the Use of a Work Sample 

Marion Steel, Benjamin Ballnsky, and Hazel Lang 

Vocational Advisory Service,, New York City 

The O'Rourke "Ringing an Electric Bell” work sample, among many 
other work samples, has been used experimentally as a device for arousing 
and developing interest in various occupations. 1 About three years ago 
a number of Dr. O’Rourke's work samples were used in the NYA both 
to give short work experiences in various trades and to provide a measure 
of suitability for training in n specific trade. 

The Vocational Advisory Service tentatively included the "Ringing 
an Electric Bell” work sample as part of its psychological testing program 
about one year ago and set about to evaluate it at the same time. The 
"Ringing an Electric Bell” work sample was chosen because an unpub¬ 
lished report stated that the time scores of the electrical work samples 
were found to have product-moment coefficients of correlation of about 
.30 with the ratings by foremen on the work of trainees in mechanical 
jobs such as machine shop. Other samples, such as one involving wood¬ 
working, gave much lower correlations, The “Ringing an Electric Bell” 
work sample took a short time to administer, was cheap in cost, using 
less expendable material, and was easy to set up for the next client. 2 

A try-out of the work sample, preliminary to the actual experiment, 
indicated that dexterities were involved in wiring the unit and also that 
the experience of those working on the sample was a factor to be con¬ 
sidered. Remarks by those taking the work sample also indicated that 
the material was interesting. With these obsei-vations in mind, this 
study was designed to throw some light on the dexterities involved in the 
work sample, the effect of experience and the relative degree of interest 
shown in this material, in comparison with usual tests. 

1 Bulletin: Institute of Educational Research, Teachers' CoIIgeo, Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, and the Civics Research Institute, Washington, D. C„ Feb. 27, 1010. Jtitaon, 
Harry!).: Creating vocational interests, Occupations, 1042, 20, 507-571. 

•The work sample was actually found to ho practical for time and cost, the average 
time taken to complete the sample being 13 minutes and 49 seconds. It can be stopped 
at the end of 25 minutes since only 8% of all the subjects were Btill working at that 
time. The only expendable material was the wire and this cost about 1 f per poreon. 
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Description of Sampling and Tests 

Far a period of two months the "Ringing an Electric Beil" work 
sample was given to a randomly selected group of clients who came to the 
Vocational Advisory Service for vocational guidance. Selection was 
limited only to the extent that the person was at least an elementary 
school graduate and between the ages of sixteen and twenty-five. This 
age group represents the bulk of the Vocational Advisory Service clients 
who come for guidance. Clients were also given some of the battery of 
tests ordinarily administered in vocational guidance. 

At the end of two months, the sampling consisted of 86 individuals, 
49 males and 37 females. The median age for the total group was 18 
years and 9 months. The median educational attainment was high 
school graduation. Eighty-four per cent of the males and eighty per cent 
of the females had completed either some portion of the high school course 
or were high school graduates, 

In administering the work sample, the following materials were laid 
out before the subject in a standardized manner: an electric bell, a push¬ 
button, three feet of insulated wire, a number 6 dry cell, a penknife, a 
pair of cutting pliers, a screwdriver, and a ruler. The subject was also 
provided with a sheet of instructions giving detailed step-by-step direc¬ 
tions as well as diagrams. 3 Each subject was examined individually. 
The work sample was introduced by the examiner as follows: “This is a 
job in electricity we would like you to try. You do not need to have 
experience with this kind of material. Just follow the directions on the 
sheet. Start right here. (Point) You have all the material you need. 
Work as quickly as you can and be sure to follow the directions. 11 

The total time was taken, including the time spent in reading direc¬ 
tions. Speed was not emphasized but the stop-watch was plainly vieible 
so that the subjects might be aware that they were being timed. The 
final instruction was to press the pushbutton and the work was con¬ 
sidered complete when the bell rang. The work was stopped if it was 
still incomplete after thirty minutes. 

The regular test battery included the following dexterity tests: the 
O'Connor Finger and Tweezer Dexterity tests and the Minnesota Rate 
of Manipulation, Placing and Turning tests. On the Finger Dexterity 
test, in accordance with the practice of the Vocational Advisory Service, 
the total time for the entire board was used as the score rather than the 
score specified by O'Connor. The scoring methods of the authors of the 
tests were used for the others. 

8 See original directions and diagrams by L. J. O'RourkG, Civics Research Institute, 
350G Patterson Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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Experimental Procedure 

The clients were divided into two groups. In group A (forty-three 
subjects), the above-mentioned four dexterity tests were given before the 
work ^sample and in group 13 (forty-three subjects), the order was reversed. 
The four dexterity tests were never given to more than two subjects at 
one time and the work sample was always given individually. 

The work sample was administered individually in order to allow for 
careful observation of the handling of the tools and materials and the 
approach to the task. The examiners carefully recorded the use of 
directions, facility in handling the tools and material, initial adjustment 
to the task and the reaction to difficulties as well an spontaneous remarks. 
This was done in order to investigate the possibilities of establishing a 
qualitative rating. Each subject was interviewed briefly after the tests 
and the work sample had been administered. The following questions 
were asked: 1. What have you done before that was like this?; 2. Have 
you done any shop work in school, repair work around the house, or a 
car?; 3. Which of these tests did you like best? Why?; *i. Did you try 
harder on one than another? Which one? Why?; and 5. Which was 
the easiest for you? Why? 

Results and Interpretation 

Pearson product-moment correlations were calculated separately be¬ 
tween the scores on each dexterity test and the time score on the work 
sample. The Minnesota Spatial Relations test and the O’Rourke Vocab¬ 
ulary test had also been given'as part of the battery of tesla and Pearson 
product-moment correlations were computed between each of these tests 
and time taken to do the work sample. 

The figures in Table 1 indicate that the correlations arc low and that 
many of them are unreliable. Correlations between dexterity tests 
usually run somewhat higher, in the order of .40. 4 For the males, the 
correlation coefficients between the dexterity tests and the work sample 
are very low. This might be interpreted as meaning that the work 
sample is not measuring the same functions as the dexterity tests in the 
case of the males. The correlations for the females, although low, are 
higher than for the males and approach the order of ,40. The differences 
between the correlations for males and females are significant in only the 
case of the placing test. These results must be interpreted in the light 
of the relatively small samplings. 

The number of male and female cases are too small to make any 
definitive statements about sex differences but the boys made significantly 

4 Blum, M., and Candeo, B,, The selection of department store packers and wrappers 
with the aid of certain psycholpgical testa, J. appl. Psychol , 1941, 25, 76-85. 
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Table 1 

Correlations of Work Sample with Various Teats 


Teat 

Sex 

N. 

r 

P.E.r 

Significance 
of Correlation 
Differences 
Between Sexes 

Finger Dexterity 

M 

49 

.077 

.096 



F 

35 

,346 

.099 

2.09 


Both 

84 

.163 

.072 


Tweezer Dexterity 

M 

40 

.276 

.003 



F 

36 

.419 

.094 

1.83 


Both 

81 

.293 

.007 


Placing 

M 

40 

-.019 

.006 



F 

36 

,49S 

.OSS 

4.0 


Both 

84 

,224 

.070 


Turning 

M 

49 

.097 

.095 



F 

35 

.347 

.101 

1.8 


Both 

84 

.193 

.071 


Minnesota Spatial 

M 

49 

.247 

.091 


Relations 

F 

36 

.304 

.096 

U 


Both 

84 

.266 

.071 


Vocabulary 

M 

48 

.220 

.092 



F 

35 

.317 

.103 

0.66 


Both 

83 

.204 

.074 



higher scores on the work sample than the girls and this did not occur 
on any other test, as can be seen from an examination of Table 2. The 
critical ratio was 4.15 for the work sample and below 1.0 for each of the 
other tests given. 

In order to test the effect of differences in experience between the 
males and females, data on the background of each subject were com¬ 
piled. The data were available from school records, as well as from work 
histories and accounts of hobbies already obtained from the individuals 
by the counselors. The replies to the questions, “Wliat have you done 
before that is like this?" and "Have you done any shopwork in school, 
repair work around the house, or a car?" asked at the close of testing, 
also gave information about experience. 

The degree of experience was rated as none, little or some. Those 
rated as "none" had no experience at all or only woodworking in elemen¬ 
tary school. The latter was the base experience for the males. "Little" 
experience was defined as occasional minor repairs at home or as a hobby, 
usually referred to as "fixing things"; or two shop courses, not including 
electricity; or a short time (approximately three months) experience in a 
factory. The criteria for "some" experience were two or more shop 
courses other than woodworking; much and more extensive home or 
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Table 2 

Moans, Standard Deviations and Critical Ratios Between Boxes 


Test 

Sox 

N. 

M. 

S.D, 

O.R. 

linger Dexterity 

H 

P 

49 

35 

8.00 

0.03 

l.GQ 

1.07 

0.104 


Both 

84 

8.05 min. 

1.41 


Tweezer Dexterity 

M 

49 

0.15 

0.03 

0.132 

V 

36 

0.18 

1.11 


Both 

84 

0,17 min. 

0,04 


Placing 

M 

49 

230.18 

21.12 

0.083 

F 

36 

242.29 

20.15 


Both 

84 

240.48bcc. 

20.46 


Turning 

M 

49 

100.10 

20.20 

0.305 

E 

36 

192.14 

21.10 


Both 

84 

100.52 see. 

22.05 


Minnesota Spatial 

M 

49 

0.06 

2.18 

0.800 

Relations 

F 

36 

0,80 

1.82 


Both 

84 

0.00 min. 

1.00 


Vocabulary 

M 

48 

05.05 

13-26 

0.709 

F 

35 

08.80 

1570 


Both 

83 

07.14 

14.40 


Loll and Battery 

M 

40 

11.70 

4,56 


F 

35 

10.04 

6.7G 

4,16 


Both 

84 

13,81 min. 

5.62 



hobby experience; or an electrical shop course and at least one other shop 
course; or finally three different shop courses, not including electricity. 

Examination of Table 3 indicates a consistent trend for those with 
more experience to complete the -work sample in less time, Apparently 
experience is reflected in the time scores. Blum and Canclee, in the study 
referred to above, found that experience was a factor in raising the scores 
on tests requiring the handling of concrete materials, specifically the 
placing, turning, and finger dexterity teats. They wrote, “Apparently 


Table 3 

Amount of Experience, Median Time Scores, and Interquartile Ranges for 
Each Sox on 'Work Sample 


Experience 

Sex 

No, 

Median Time 

Q 

None 

M 

20 

18' 30" 

2' 20" 


F 


18' 

3' 45" 

Little 

M 

a 

10' 30" 

4' 00" 


F 

5 

17' 

3' 38" 

Some 

M 

20 

9' 60" 

1' 48" 


F 

5 

0' 15" 

38" 
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experience in wrapping does have a slight effect in raising test scores on 
three different testa and in reducing initial differences among the workers 
on the tests.” 

To test quantitatively the relative “interestingness” of the work 
sample, and the other tests, the question “Which of these tests did you 
like best?” was asked. The experimental groups had been divided into 
Group A and Group B. Group A had the dexterities first, Group B the 
work sample first. In Group A,' 20 of the males and 11 of the females 
liked the work sample best; 2 of the males and 4 of the females liked one 
of the dexterities best, and 4 of the males and 1 of the females had no 
particular preference, One girl of the 17 girls in the A group refused to 
complete the work sample. In Group B IS of the males and 12 of the 
females liked the work sample best, 3 of the males and 5 of the females 
liked one of the dexterities best, and 1 of the females had no particular 
preference. One girl of the 19 girls in Group B refused to complete the 
work sample. For the total male group, the standard error of the differ¬ 
ence between the per cent liking the work sample best and the per cent 
not liking the work sample best was 7.7. This difference is significant, 
For the total female group, the standai'd error of the difference is 2.6. 
This would mean that the ohnnees are about 9 in 1000 that the difference 
is a chance difference due to sampling, 

Table 4 


Number of Answers to Question, "Which of These Testa Did You Like Beat?” 


Test Liked Best* 

Group A 

Group B 

Total 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

1. Work Sample 

20 

11 

18 

12 

38 

23 

2 A Dexterity Test 

2 

4 

3 

5 

5 

9 

3. No preference 

4 

1 

0 

1 

4 

2 


* One female each in Groups A and B refused to complete the work sample. 


Another question, “Which was easiest for you?” was also asked. In 
Group A, only 11 of the males and 4 of the females said that they found 
the work sample easier, 12 of the males and 12 of the females said that 
they found one of the dexterities easier, and 3 of the males and 1 of the 
females said no one test was easier than another. In Group B, only 8 
of the males and 2 of the females indicated that the work sample was 
easier, 10 of the males and 12 of the females found one of the dexterities 
easier and 3 of the males and 5 of the females said no one teat was easier. 
Evidently the greater degree of interest in the work sample was not due 
to the fact that it was easier than the other tests. 
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Some examples of replies to the question why the work sample was 
liked follow: “This ia more like real work, but those are like child’s 
play.” “Just liked it. Get something out of it, the sound.” “Made 
something, know it’s finished. It works. Something I made/ 1 “Has 
more sense to it.” 

Table 5 


Number of Answers to Question, "Which Was Bnsicat for You?” 


Busiest Teat 

Group A 

Group 11 

Total 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M F 

1. Work Sample 

11 

4 

8 

2 

If) 6 

2. A Dexterity Teat 

12 

12 

10 

12 

22 24 

3. Neither Kind 

3 

1 

3 

5 

6 G 


Tentative Conclusions 

The following conclusions can be drawn from this preliminary stud 1 /: 

1. The work sample had low correlations with the dexterity tests. 
This might be interpreted to mean that the work sample was measuring 
functions different from those measured by the Finger and Tweezer 
Dexterity tests and by the Placing and Turning tests. 

2. A significant sex difference was obtained on the work sample for 
the group used in this study, This sex difference must be considered as 
preliminary and might possibly be attributed to differences in degree and 
kind of experiences had by the males and females in this sampling. 

3. The amount of experience was related to the time taken to com¬ 
plete the work sample. Those with “some” experience completed the 
work unit in less time than those with “little” or “none.” 

4. The work sample was liked best by most individuals tested, both 
male and female, although a greater percentage found it more difficult 
than the dexterity tests. 


Recommendations 

Qualitative descriptions of the performance on the work sample gave 
valuable information to the vocational counselors. The descriptions 
were in terms of work habits and attitudes, facility in handling the tools 
and material, initial adjustment to the task and the reaction to diffi¬ 
culties. The examiners had checked each other for reliability of the 
qualitative description. However, in order to make the work sample 
more applicable to an industrial situation, it is thought necessary to have 
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the qualitative descriptions checked by qualified people in industry 
engaged in such work as, for instance, that of electrical assembly. 

The time score on the work sample also needs validation if the sample 
is to be related to success on a job. It is proposed that the work sample 
be tried out in several shops, such as radio or electrical assembly, where 
shop foreman ratings would be available. The ratings could then be 
compared with the time score to test the validity of the time score. 


Received December 6,1943. 



A Method of Objectively Measuring Shop Performance * 

Marion White McPherson 

Wayne County Training School, florihmllc, Michigan 

The need for aome device for the diagnosis of trainability and for the 
refined evaluation of achievement in wood shop work is well known. 
A survey of the literature reveals few objective measures of performance 
in this aTea, In their study for the Committee on Human Migration 
the Minnesota group 1 used actual shop performance to determine the 
validity of their tests. The idea for the compilation of our test originated 
from the methods they used. It was possible that their technique could 
be developed into a short, convenient evaluation and thereby make their 
criteria for the validity of a test the actual performance to Ire measured. 
Therefore, we have begun an investigation of the practicality of Buch a 
direct measurement and of its sensitivity to continued wood shop experi¬ 
ence. Refined data regarding the reliability and the prognostic value of 
this device, once developed, are matters for further research. 

For the copying of a model wood block to constitute a satisfactory 
measure of wood shop achievement, it must be amenable to objective 
scoring and it must include as many as possible of the basic activities. 
To determine these we were assisted by our wood shop teachers 2 since 
they were able, out of their experience, to identify the important opera¬ 
tions and the precision which our mentally defective population might 
be expected to achieve. Work with at least the saw, drill and chisel 
should be included. The product Bhould be scored with respect to 
accuracy of dimensions, angles, and locations; to method of determina¬ 
tion of positions of operation; and to neatness of execution. In addition, 
the convenience of the device would bo increased could the sampling be 
integrated into a single piece of wood. All of these considerations 
entered into the construction of the model. 

‘From the Way no County Training School, Robert H. Haskell, M.D., Medical 
Superintendent, Northville, Michigan. Studies in the Psychopathology of Childhood 
and Mental Deficiency, supported by a grant from the MoGregor Fund, Detroit, Michi¬ 
gan, Report No. 0G, The achievement measurements described in thie paper wore 
devised by A. A, Strauss, Z. P. Hoakley, and L. C, Sullivan. 

'Paterson, D. G., and Elliott, R. M,, et ah, Minnesota mechanical ability tests. 
Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1030. 

•We wish to express our appreciation to Mr. Edmund Crosby and Mr. Norman 
Running, 
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In order to assure uniformity of approach the model was presented 
in four consecutive stages of completion. Each of the four blocks was 
10 inches long, 5Y inches wide, and % inch thick. The first block was 
a plain board, cut to certain dimensions; the second had the hole drilled 
in the left side; the third had the above and also the central groove; and 
the fourth was the completed block. These blocks, in a left to right 
progression, were hung on the wall in front of the subject but beyond 
his reach, 

To insure objective evaluation, a scoring pattern was developed. 
This consisted of an outline of the model, drawn on a sheet of transparent 
plastic, that could be superimposed on the subject's completed block. 
In addition to the outline of the pattern, lines were drawn at uniform 
intervals to indicate the degrees of deviation of the product from the 
model. The appropriateness of the intervals was determined by the 
precision which, with training, these children might be expected to 
achieve. For example, lines were placed at each one-eighth inch interval 
for a reasonable distance at either side of the lines marking the correct 
length of the board. The line marking each correct position was assigned 
a definite value which was reduced by one point for each unit of deviation. 
That is, a block of the correct length was scored 10; one that was one 
unit (}/%') either too short or too long scored 9; one that deviated in either 
direction by as much as two units (J 4! f ) received a credit of 7, etc. 

In an attempt to determine the feasibility of measuring and scoring 
performance with the method outlined in the preceding paragraphs, the 
model was presented to fifty-nine boys of the Wayne County Training 
School who were enrolled in the wood shop course in the academic year 
1940-41. As enrollment in this shop is a part of the natural sequence of 
the training program for boys, there were no known extraneous factors 
operative in the selection of subjects. All were in their thirteenth year. 
The mean Binet P.C. 3 was 86.49, S.D. 6.31; the Arthur Performance P.C. 
89.93, S.D. 6.78. 

One boy at a time was admitted to an enclosure of approximately 
10 by 40 feet which had been partitioned off at the end of our wood shop. 
Here he had access to a variety of tools including different sizes of chisels, 
saws, drills and, of course, the correct implements for the assigned task. 
He was given a board of the width and thickness of the models but at 
least one yard in length and was told to make his board look first like 
the one hanging in front of him at the extreme left, then like the second, 
then like the third, and finally like the one at the extreme right. No 

a Hildon, A., Table of Heinis personal constant values. Minneapolis: Educational 
Teat Bureau, 1033. 
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more specific instructions were given. He was allowed to work without 
time limit and with only casual adult supervision. 

One semester later fourteen of the subjects were again presented with 
the problem of reproducing the model. This was done in order to meas¬ 
ure the change in score which would result from attendance in the wood 
Bhop for two hours per day during the half year. 

When the subjects had completed their blocks, ft technique for quan¬ 
tifying the performance was developed. 1 Each raw score was multiplied 
by certain numbers ranging from 1 to C depending upon the judged 
difficulty of the task and the number of times the particular operation 
was scored. Neatness and method of determination of position of opera¬ 
tion were evaluated on a point scale. The number of intervals on the 
scale wns determined by the units that gave the best approximation of 
a normal probability curve. The total possible score of 300, divided by 
3, left a maximum score convenient to treat and sufficiently large to 
express fine gradations of skill. 

That our scoring method is reliable is indicated by the results of a 
brief study. After eight months of no contact with this research the 
psychometrician, who originally scored the boards, rescorcd them. Al¬ 
though 82 readings are required on each of the 59 boards the Pearson 
product moment coefficient of correlation between the two scorings was 
+.97, ±.01. 

Table 1 


The Mean a end Standard Deviations of the Raw Scores on tho Wood Shop Achieve¬ 
ment Measurements Obtained by tho Entire Group and the Training Group 




First Scoring 


Second Scoring 


Number 
of Boys 

Mcnn 

S.D. 

Number 
of Boys 

Mean S,D. 

Entire group 

59 

50,51 

14,05 

— 

_ _ 

Training group 

14 

55.93* 

16,52 

14 

70.92* 16.00 


* Fisher's l for related measures = 4.42, significant at the 1% level. 


Table 1 indicates the mean and standard deviation of the raw scores 
for the entire group and for tho training subgroup. Table 2 presents in 
terms of frequency the changes in scores of the 14 subjects after a half 
year in the wood shop. Fisher's test of significance indicates that the 
mean gain of 15 points between scores on the first, and second measures 

* See manual and record blank for detailed description, Models, manuals, scoring 
patterns and record blanks for both wood and metal shop measurement may bo pur¬ 
chased from C. H. Stoelting Company, 424 N. Homan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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would be found lens than one per cent of the time if the means did not 
differ significantly from zero. 

A Pearson product moment coefficient of correlation between the raw 
scores for the 59 subjects and their Binet Tatings was found to be +.43, 
significant at the one per cent level; a similar coefficient between these 
values and the Arthur ratings was found to be +.54, significant at the 
one per cent level. 

Table 2 

Tho Amount of Chango in Scorcu Between the FirBt Measurement and the One 
Following Training in the Wood Shop (14 individuals) 


Ainouri6 of Change Frequency 


-11 to - 7 

- G to - 2 1* 

— I to 4- 3 0 

+ 4 to + 8 2 

+ 9 to +13 3 

+ 14 to+18 0 

+ 19 to+23 2 

+ 24 to +28 3 

+ 29 to +33 2 


T = 14 
Mean: +15 

* Considering the instability of a number of our children the two training score 
decrements nro not unexpected. 

The distribution of the raw scores and the retest gains for our group 
indicate that the technique has value. The application of this measure 
to a normal or superior population may demand changes in the precision 
units and the establishment of norms suitable to that group. Thorough 
investigation of this technique involves control of academic subject 
achievement, pre-school shop experience in wood work, verbal or non¬ 
verbal superiority/race, bilingualism, etc. 

Measurements for Metal-Shop 

The wood-shop study has indicated that an activity can be measured 
directly without the necessity of evaluating performance through the use 
of tests that merely sample behavior. There is no a priori reason why 
such a technique could not be extended to meet the needs of other shop 
activities, for example, 11 lose of a metal shop. 

To investigate this, another staff conference was held. The impor¬ 
tant activities in the metal shop were isolated, their relative difficulty 
determined, and tlie precision which our children might be expected to 
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attain identified. Inspection of the work sample evaluated in the Minne¬ 
sota study (1) did not reveal any one product that would sample as many 
activities as we desired. Consequently, wc developed four patterns, the 
reproduction of which necessitates wire bending, sheet metal soldering, 
riveting, locked seaming, wiring, and circular and angular cutting. 

Thirty-three 14-year-old boys were asked to reproduce the model. 
Only the tools necessary for the task were present and all the patterns 
were accessible throughout the reproduction. In this situation the 
measurement is one of the efficiency of the use of tools and docs not in¬ 
volve their selection. No specific instructions were given to the subjects. 

The scoring pattern is of the same type as that used in the wood-shop 
study. It can be superimposed over the bent wire, the cut pattern, and 
the folded metal. Although we have been able to give but superficial 
study to this device, we have compiled the manual and scoring key as a 
means of presenting in detail the important operations that are amenable 
to objective rating. 

Received February 11,19J f / h 



An Analysis of Absenteeism in One War Plant 

Neal G. Schenet 

Elgin National Watch Company , Etyin t Illinois 

To eay that absenteeism is of prime importance in industry today and 
that it is one of the largest problems to be faced on the home front is 
redundant, The mere fact that the personnel man in industry now is 
confronted with the subject wherever he turns, in articles and on the air, 
as well as in the plant, is proof enough. 

It will be the purpose of the present study to determine the nature 
and extent of absenteeism in a typical war production plant with special 
reference to the individual and the collective effects of age, sex, and 
length of company service. Sex differentials are always an obvious start¬ 
ing point, and a Teview of the literature on the subject shows that age 
and length of company service would be of interest also. Almost any 
other differential could have been used, such as physical characteristics, 
intelligence test scores, etc., but these appear, at least on the surface, to 
have little relationship to the total problem. This led to the choice of 
the variables used in the present study. 

Review of the Literature 

In reviewing the available literature on absenteeism, it was found to 
fall generally into three classes; namely, data on causes, discussion of 
records and methods of study, and suggestions aa to remedies. 

Most of the articles have been unscientific in their approach, omitting 
all or nearly all statistics on the subject, making only broad generaliza¬ 
tions, and usually being on a speculative, rather than on a practical level. 
Estimates, in these writings, as to the number of hours lost, types of 
absences, etc., vary widely. Bearing this out, one governmental source 
states, “There is no statistical information available to indicate the 
general extent of absenteeism in. the war industries. Scattered reports 
from a number of factories reflect rates ranging from between two and 
three per cent to fifteen per cent or more” (11:2). Certain general 
characteristics of absenteeism, a9 given by several governmental reports, 
may be mentioned. One source states that . . absenteeism rates are 
generally higher for women than for men, even on jobs of the same gen¬ 
eral character. . . . Greater sickness rates among women are probably a 
factor in their higher absence rates . . (11:2). 

27 
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On a basis of comparison of male and female rates we learn, “One 
large war plant reports current absence rates at 4.8 per cent for men and 
7A per cent for women. . . . These figures are typical of. a number of 
reports” (11:2). Age may be a factor of importance since “a study 
undertaken by one company indicates that absenteeism tends to be 
higher among older workers, increasing rapidly after forty or fifty years 
of age” (11:3). 

There seems to be a series of effects which cause a tendency for 
absences to be numerous on days adjacent to a week-end or holiday. 
“These effects frequently combine to produce . . . tho highest (rate of 
the week) on Saturday” (11:3). 

Absence figures appear to indicate that offices, tool cribs, and super¬ 
vision show lower rates than factory work generally. There is, how¬ 
ever, no information available, to the writer’s knowledge, to indicate 
whether absences tend to be relatively more frequent on routine as com¬ 
pared with nonroutine work, or on heavy versus light work. 

The definition of absenteeism suggested by the United States De¬ 
partment of Labor, and used throughout this paper, is as follows: “Ab¬ 
senteeism is the absence of a worker during a full shift that he is scheduled 
to work” (11:1). 

In conclusion, as far as the writer could determine from going through 
the literature, very little work has been done in the field of causes of 
absenteeism, or more specifically, in the field of the effects of certain 
variables upon the total field of absences and absenteeism. 

Materials and Methods 

In order to make a meaningful and scientific survey of the problem 
and yet to keep it within reasonable limits as to size and scope, it was 
decided to break the absence figures down by (1) age groups, (2) length 
of company service groups, and (3) sex groups, 

For the purposes of this investigation it was decided that one of the 
plants of the Elgin National Watch Company, by which the writer is 
employed, be used because of comparative ease of access to absence 
records, familiarity of the writer with the plant and its personnel, and 
size of the plant, The plant chosen was Company Plant No. 2, manu¬ 
facturing a mechanical time fuze for the armed forces. This work is of 
a fine, precision nature, requiring in general a higher typo of employee 
than the average factory. The plant has an average labor Iotco of 
approximately 850 to 900, with about G5% women and 35% men. Tho 
regulation work week at present is six eight-hour days, with Saturday 
an overtime day and not, in the past history of the company, normally 
a working day. 
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The period of study used was the first four months of 1943: January, 
February, March, and April. The days of the week studied were Mon¬ 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. Saturday was omitted 
specifically because of the fact that absences on this day become of 
importance in and of themselves for certain very definite reasons, For 
example, Saturday is the last day of the week and fatigue will enter into 
the situation; also, Saturday is normally an overtime day and as such 
is considered as "different” by the average employee. The writer found, 
merely by inspection, that these statements are true in this plant as 
shown by the unusually high number of absences for this day in propor¬ 
tion to all others. It was felt, as a result of these observations, that 
Saturdays should be removed from the study, and if surveyed at all, 
should be the subject of a further, separate study. 

The age groups chosen were (1) thirty years of age and under, (2) 
between thirty and forty years of age, and (3) over forty years of age. 
The length of company sendee groups chosen were (I) three months and 
under, (2) three to six months, and (3) over six months. Subsequently, 
it was found that the length of company service groups were somewhat 
out of line, being weighted on the side of longest service. Thus, the 
probable error of results found in some of the service groups will be larger 
than if the cases had been more evenly divided. ' However, in spite of 
this skewed distribution, the facts obtaining in the small groups appear 
to corroborate reasonably well those in the larger groups. 

In determining which statistics to use, it was decided to use the 
number of days lost and also, to disregard any absences under one day 
in length. This last decision was made because of the labor of handling 
the data and because, upon inspection, the basic facts appeared to hold 
true regardless of the length of the absence. "It is . . . difficult (and 
usually unnecessary) to tabulate part-day absences and there is, for 
example, no obvious line of demarcation between part-day absenteeism 
and tardiness" (11:1). 

Individuals used as subjects in the survey were classified as to age 
and length of company service at the beginning of the period; that is, 
on January 1, 1943. Because of a possible error introduced by employees 
entering and leaving the service of the company during the period, it 
was determined to use only those individuals who remained active in one 
specific department of the plant during the course of the study. The 
total number of subjects obtained in this manner was 750; 280 men and 
470 women. 

The general method used in obtaining the raw data was to use the 
figures on the company's "Daily Time Exception Sheet," which is made 
out by each department azid turned in to the Payroll Department daily. 
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On these sheets, only those absences listed as "S” (Sickness), “WP M 
(Without Permission), and “TR” (Time Requested) were used, all others 
(Plant Accident, "Vacation, etc.) being omitted as not pertinent to the 
survey. In compiling these statistics and throughout the study, WP 
and TR have been combined into one group which will be referred to 
as U P” (Personal)* 

A brief word of explanation for tills procedure is in order here- Be¬ 
cause of the method of marking absentees in this plant, it is felt that 
both WP and TR actually contain a great deni of each other and should 
not, under the present conditions, be separated for the purposes of this 
study. Absences are reported either by telephone, by a friend of the 
absentee, or in person when the absentee returns to work. As a result 
of this, if a person called his department and stated, M I will be absent 
today because I am going to see the doctor/ 1 one department may class 
it as WP because no prior permission was obtained, while another de¬ 
partment may class it as TR merely because the person was kind enough 
to telephone and not leave them in doubt. This procedure has been 
verified by the writer in personal conversations with the various depart¬ 
ment heads. Since we cannot separate these intangible amounts of WP 
in the TR heading it appears more logical to group them together, 

No attempt was made to show the duration of the absences, each 
full-day absence being listed as a separate item regardless of whether nr 
not it appeared in connection with other full-day absences. That is, 
while we may know how many hi!) days an iz^dividual was absent during 
the calendar month, it was not recorded whether or not those days 
absent were scattered throughout the month or localized in one long 
absence. 

When this master list of absences was completed it was possible to 
obtain the number of days lost for sickness and personal reasons by 
department, sex, age, length of service, or by any one or more of these 
variables without regard for the others. Distribution of the data by 
these groups was facilitated by entering the pertinent facts upon a series 
of index cards, one for each employee in the survey. These cards then 
contained (1) the name and department of the employee, (2) the age 
group of the employee, (3) the length of company service group of the 
employee, and (4) all absences listed for the employee broken down by 
calendar month as well as reason for absence. These cards were then 
distributed by the groups listed abor r e. 

The absence figures were then used to calculate the absence rates, by 

meana of the following formula; Rate = dumber of days lost byjroup . 

Number of persons in group 

By means of this calculation it is now possible to compare any group 
with any other group or combinations of groups, since we are dealing 
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in rates rather than raw data. Also, in order to provide a basis for 
comparison with other sets of statistics, both national and local, the 
absenteeism rates by men and women for the entire four month period 
were figured through the use of the following formula, suggested and 
used by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 


Absenteeism Rate - 


Man-days lost X 100 ^here 
Man-days scheduled to work 


Man-days scheduled to work = Number of persons in group X 86, 

the number of work days involved 
in the study. 


There may be some question as to the use of two different formulas 
for computing absence rates. The reason for using the first formula iB 
to simplify the labor involved, since the second formula requires an addi¬ 
tional computation. It is not necessary to have the rates computed by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics formula in all the individual groupings, 
since there is no method of checking and comparing such figures with 
national or area rates. There obviously is a one-to-one correspondence 
between the writer's formula multiplied by 100/86 and the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics formula. 

Upon inspection of the data, several differences appeared to be out¬ 
standing, and in order to determine whether they were significant and 
real differences or whether they might easily have occurred due to chance, 
standard deviations of certain of these items were computed. From 
these, critical ratios were determined, and results will be discussed later 
in this paper. 

Results and Discussion 

In a discussion of the results of the present study, it would be most 
pertinent to begin with the field of sex differentials in total and proceed 
from there to the differences within each group and tlie age and service 
differences which appear to stand out upon inspection of the data. 

The most striking fact is that the female rates are proportionately 
much greater in almost every group than the male rates. This appears 
true throughout the entire Plant, in all departments, service groups, age 
groups, and totals. In total absences in all departments the female rate 
is exactly three times the male rate, that for men being 1.3 while that 
for women is 3,9. For sickness absences the rate for women ia twice the 
male rate (1.9 and 0.7). In personal absences the difference is even 
greater, the female rate being between three and four times that of the 
men (2.0 and 0.6). (It will be recalled that all rates may be thought of 
as “average number of days lost per employee.”) While these results 
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are in line generally with those obtamed in other studies it would seem 
that the differences are even more pronounced. 

A statistical investigation of those results yields, in the case of male 
totals versus female totals, a critical ratio of 8*0, indicating a very high 
probability that the difference is a real and significant one. In the case 
of male, sickness, versus female, sickness, the critical ratio is 5.2, and 
it is 9.0 for male, personal, versus female, personal. 

One other fact of interest is that for the total group the sickness and 
personal absences arc about evenly divided, the former accounting for 
49% of the total and the latter for 51%. This is at variance with a 
statement made by Spriegel and Schulz that ,f In a study of 10,000 em¬ 
ployees of both sexes it was found that the causes of their absences were 
40% due to sickness and accident and G0% due to personal reasons” 
(10:164). However, this may also be due to a difference in definitions. 

In the field solely of male rates, certain factors appear to be of interest. 
The rates for sickness and personal absences are approximately the same, 
being 0.7 and 0.6, respectively, showing a fairly even distribution of 
absences on this basis. Of the length of company service groups, Group 
Three, or Over Six Months, appears to be the highest, especially from 
tlie standpoint of sickness absences, This would have no apparent ex¬ 
planation other than the possible fact that ns length of service increases, 
more adherence to the rules of reporting absences follows, which would 
lead to classifying many absences as sickness which would otherwise he 
classed as personal absences, because of not being reported. The critical 
ratio here for men with more than six months service versus men with 
zero to six months service (groups combined because of the small number 
of cases in each) is 4.1. 

The age groups of the men do not appear to be related significantly 
to absence rates. Group Two, thirty to forty years of age, is slightly 
lower in sickness absence rates, but not appreciably so. Tins seems to 
be at variance with the statement made by Watkins and Dodd that, 
n , . . the time lost by male workers below the age of forty on account 
of illness tends to be lower than the average male disability, but beyond 
forty, males show a rapidly increasing morbidity rate” (15:266). They 
also state elsewhere, "Experience indicates that youthful employees arc 
more careless in the matter of punctuality and attendance than are more 
mature workers” (15:265). While this may be true in general, the 
present study does not seem to show this to any great degree in this 
particular plant. The fact that these findings do not agree entirely with 
the results of other studies may be due to certain special factors obtaining 
in this specific plant. However, it ia evident that the results are showing 
a general trend toward agreement, since both the younger and older 
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workers are slightly higher in rate than the intermediate group, as far as 
sickness absences are concerned. 

In the field of female rates, it is apparent that here too, the sickness 
and personal absences are approximately the same, the rates being 1.9 
and 2.0 respectively. Here, however, Service Group Two, three to six 
months, is highest in rate, being 1.1 higher than the next group and 1.6 
higher than the lowest. There appears to be no logical explanation for 
this unless, as the writer feels, there is a period of orientation during 
which the new worker tends to be quite regular in attendance, followed 
by a period of laxity in reporting absences, caused, perhaps, by increasing 
familiarity with the plant, after which there is a lapse into a somewhat 
steady groove of cooperation. From the statistical standpoint, this 
difference is not as significant as some others, for the critical ratio in the 
case of women with three to six months service versus women with over 
six months service is only 1.4. However, even this critical ratio indicates 
a probability of .92 that the difference is real. 

Age group one, 30 and under, is no higher than the other groups, 
somewhat reversing the findings of Watkins and Dodd from the stand¬ 
point of the increased absenteeism of younger workers. However, age 
group three, over 40, is slightly higher than the other groups, bearing 
out their statement, “In the case of female employees the rate remains 
less than the average up to age thirty, but increases beyond that point” 
(15:266), In the female rates, the service groups show more variation 
than do the age groups, as in the case of the male rates, tending to point 
to the fact that length of service is more important than age. 

In the realm of departmental differences, the outstanding fact is that 
Final Assembly has more absenteeism than any other department, of the 
four largest ones. (In discussing departmental differences, only the 
largest departments will be used, since they contain nearly 89% of the 
total number of cases.) This holds true in sickness and total absence 
rates, and is evident in the rates of both men and women employees, 
although in the case of men the rate is not markedly higher than in the 
other departments. In this department the sickness rate of both male 
and female is much higher than in the other departments, whereas rates 
of personal absence are only higher in the case of women, and then just 
moderately so. In the case of men, sickness, Final Assembly versus 
men, sickness, Sub-Assembly, the rates are 1.1 and 0.4 respectively, with 
a critical ratio of 1.2, indicating 88 chances in 100 that the difference is 
real. For women in the same comparison, the rates are 2.4 and 1.5 
respectively, with a critical ratio of 2.4, indicating 99 chances in 100 that 
the difference is real. Thus, the difference for women is more significant 
than for men. 
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Upon first glance this may seem as though there is relatively more 
sickness in this department than in others. This is undoubtedly true, 
but along with this, the personal absences, at least for women, are also 
considerably higher than in the other departments. This particular 
department, having more trouble with absenteeism than the others, has 
been conducting intensive educational campaigns on the subject. Their 
main emphasis has been upon the need for employees to report their 
absences whenever possible. Also, strong punitive measures have been 
instituted in this department, so that, for example, three unexcused 
absences bring about discharge of the absentee. However, os shown by 
the absence rates, these practices have not greatly reduced the total 
problem. 

It has been the general hypothesis in this department that the younger 
workers caused the majority of the absences here, due to sickness, irre¬ 
sponsibility, etc. The rate charts do not bear this out, however, and, 
as a matter of fact, they point out that the younger persons in this de¬ 
partment (particularly the women) tend to have lower rates than do the 
older employees- 

It is extremely interesting, as well as puzzling, to note that the ab¬ 
sence rates in general for Pinal Assembly are appreciably higher than 
those for other departments, in spite of the educational work; on the 
subject and the disciplinary measures in effect. There'is nothing appar¬ 
ent in the attitude of supervision here which would tend to influence the 
absence rates, and the psychological factor of working on n finished 
product rather than a small, perhaps unrelated part, should have a con¬ 
structive influence also. Since the employees must report their absences 
more carefully, it is possible that therq is a tendency for the sickness 
absence figures to increase, for it is much easier for an employee to state 
that he is ill than to state that he wants the day off for shopping, or a 
trip. However, this does not explain the increased personal absences 
and the resultant increased totals, and there ia nothing in the study which 
would give the answer to the unusual situation obtaining here. 

Further study of departmental differences indicates that in both male 
and female, the Plate Department has a higher personal absence rate, 
appreciably so in the case of women. For example, in the case of women, 
Plate, personal absences versus women, Sub-Assembly, personal ab¬ 
sences, the rates are 4.2 and 2.0 respectively, with a critical ratio of 5,6. 
Such a difference ia not evident anywhere else in the departmental 
statistics. Two factors inherent in the department itself have probably 
combined to cause this difference. First, the type of work in this depart¬ 
ment is large, rough and dirty as compared to that in the other depart¬ 
ments, and secondly, the production schedules in this department have 
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been such that there were peaks and valleys in the amount of work 
available to the employees. Selection of employees for this department 
generally led to placing less skilled labor there, and such persons tended 
to be rather irresponsible in their attendance records and in reporting 
their absences, Also, since production varied so greatly, a certain 
amount of resentment and lack of interest on the part of the employees 
was detectible, leading to higher absenteeism. During the period of the 
survey, a temporary lay-off was in progress in this department, and while 
these figures were not included in this study, the psychological effect 
upon the remaining employees, from the standpoint of their apparent 
need to the plant and their job security, may have been reflected in their 
attendance records. 

A brief word is in order from the standpoint of the total plant as 
compared to other plants in the same area and to national figures. In 
general, the absence rates are very low compared to other similar plants, 
perhaps due to a concentrated program against absenteeism and the 
generally higher type of employees, on the whole, as a result of the pre¬ 
cision quality of the work. The following table gives the pertinent facts: 


Table 3 

Percentage Absence Rates, April 1043, and Percentage Women Among Wage 
EnrnerBj April 1943., in Selected Industries * 


Industry 

Absence 

Rate 

Per cent of 
Women 

Ammunition (National) 

6.4 

16.8 . 

Explosives (National) 

3.8 

15.3 

Instruments and Optical Equipment (National) 

6.3 

36.6 

AH Reporting Manufacturing Establishments (National) 

6.2 

22.3 

Manufacturing Establishments in Elgin, Illinois 

6.2 


Company Plant No. 2 in Elgin, Illinois 

3.42 

65.0 


* Sources: National Figures: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept, of Labor. 
Elgin Figures: Personal Survey by the writer. 


These figures are pf special interest mainly because of the fact that 
in Company Plant No. 2, although the percentage of women is much 
higher than in the other industries, the absence rate is substantially 
lower than the average. In other words, the total situation is very good 
when compared to both area and national figures. 

Summary and Conclusions 

In general, as a result of the study, the following facts become evident: 

1, Women have three times as much absenteeism as men, in total rates. 

2. Women have approximately twice as much sickness absenteeism as do 


men. 
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3. Women have between three and four times as much personal absentee¬ 
ism aa do men. 

4. It is apparent that these differences are the result of the sex variable, 
since they are evident in every age and service group and department. 

5. In general, sickness and personal absences were nearly evenly divided. 
6- Age groups show no great difference in rates, although there is a slight 

tendency for the older employees to be absent more. 

7. Service groups show more variation, with the rates tending to increase 
as service increases, up to a point at about six months of service. 

8. Final Assembly Department has the highest rates in both sickness and 
total absences of all the major departments. 

9. A striking difference is shown in the case of the personal absences for 
women in the Plate Department, the rate here being much higher than 
in auy other major department. 

In conclusion, it would seem that the findings of this study on the 
subject of sex differentials tend to agree with other similar investigations 
as reported in the literature. The age groups show no tendency toward 
being of importance in influencing the cabsence rates, and the length of 
company service factor would appear to be of more importance here 
from the standpoint of influence upon absenteeism. 

Probably the most important findings of the study aside from these 
mentioned above, are in the uncovering of the two striking departmental 
differences, that is, Final Assembly in total absenteeism, and Plate in 
personal absences for women. While the results in the case of Final 
Assembly are not such that it is possible to give the answer to this situa¬ 
tion, they do serve to focus attention upon the problem and to disprove 
one possible hypothesis; namely, that the younger workers arc causing 
the majority of the absences in this department. 

Received November 3, 19^3, 
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Testing the Palling Power of Advertisements by the 
Split-Run Copy Method * 

Joseph Zubin 

Columbia University 

and 

John G. Peatman 

The Cily College oj New York 

Many different methods are employed by the advertising industry for 
the purpose of determining the effect of advertising copy on sales, One 
of the most common methods is that of “split-run copy" testing. 

The method itself can be briefly described as one in which two (or 
more) forms of a given advertisement are printed in a newspaper or 
magazine of a given issue, the advertisements being alternated in the 
production of the publication medium so that the different forms will be 
randomly distributed to the reading public. When properly carried out, 
such a method should achieve the desired end of securing two randomly 
selected groups of the population under study, equal in size, one of which 
is exposed to the first form of the advertisement and the other to the 
second form. 

The relative pulling power of each form of the copy is then measured 
by the number of replies received, All copy teats therefore need to 
include an offer of some article such as a free sample of the product or a 
souvenir. This article should be sufficiently attractive to call forth a 
Volume of response large enough to be subjected to a statistical test of 
the significance of the difference in pulling power between the two forms 
of the advertisement. The free offer needs to be towards the end of 
the advertising copy and relatively inconspicuous in order to insure that 
the response is brought about by the reading of the copy itself rather 
than by the attractiveness of the free sample or souvenir alone. 

An example of a split-run copy test is given in an article by Manville 
(3) in which the problem was “to determine the relative pulling power 
of the words ‘False Teeth’ versus the words ‘Dental Plates’ in headlines” 
of copy advertising Polident, a cleanser for false teeth. Two split-run 
tests were made, one in the New York Times Sunday Magazine Section 

* The authors wish, to thank Miss Jana E. Fnrwoll for drawing the nomographs 
included in this paper. 
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and the second in the New York News Sunday Rotogravure Section. 
The results obtained are summarized by the author as follows: 

1. The Now York Times split-run copy test, made March 9, 1941, 
yielded a number of replies, 51.4 per cent of which were from the F.t! 
("False Teeth”) copy and 48.6 per cent were from the D.P. ("Dental 
Plate”) copy. The author Btates that "this is what may be called an 
inconclusive result; where separation between the competing advertise¬ 
ment shows less than ten points (not 10 per cent) difference. 1 Polident's 
experience has shown that no material difference exists between two 
tested advertisements, However, in conclusion, note here that ‘False 
Teeth' was a shade better.” 

2. The results of the second split-run test made in the N. Y. News 
Sunday Rotogravure Section on September 20, 1942, yielded a set of 
replies, 52.5 per cent of which were from the F.T. cop}' and 47.5 per cent 
from the D,P. copy. The author presents these results, stating "here is 
another test run to verify results from the first test, . * . Again ‘False 
Teeth' was a shade stronger—almost mathematically perfect.” 

Since the author gives only the percentage of returns for each copy 
but does not give the total number of returns, it is impossible to evaluate 
the significance of his results on a statistical basiB. Furthermore, even 
if the author had given the absolute frequencies instead of the percent¬ 
ages we would still be unable to treat the results statistically since we 
have no knowledge of the number of readers who are potential buyers of 
the product but failed to respond. The latter data are rarely if ever 
known even to the research worker. If we wish to evaluate the above 
results despite this deficiency, certain assumptions must be made regard¬ 
ing the number of replies as well os the total number of readers who are 
potential buyers of the product advertised. 

We shall present in this paper several general methods for evaluating 
the results and apply them to Manville's data as an example. In order 
to test the significance of his results, we shall proceed on two alternative 
assumptions: 

Situation (A): that he received the minimum average cited by Sturgis 
(4) of 100 replies per tested advertisement or 200 for both; 

Situation (B): that he even may have received as many as 500 replies, 
on the average, for each of his tested advertisements or 1000 for both. 

Inasmuch as the greatest difference in the two split-run teats made by 
Manville was obtained from the Daily News, we shall confine our ex¬ 
amples to those figures, namely, 52.5 per cent for the F.T, copy and 
47*6 per cent for the D.P. copy. 

1 It ia clear that on attitinticftl grounds alone, tills utiifccincttfc is not tenable. The 
absolute difference botween two per cents can not be evaluated directly, but must be 
referred to its standard error. 
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If Manville received a total of 200 replies in this test, he would have 
received 105 (52,5%) from the F.T. copy and 95 (47,5%) from the D.P. 
copy. 

If, on the other hand, we assume that he received as many as 1000 
replies, he would have received 525 from the F.T. copy and 475 from the 
D.P. copy. 

With an estimate of the actual number of replies received for each 
copy, we are in a position to test the significance of the results, that is to 
say, whether the F.T. copy really had more pulling power than the D,P. 
copy or whether the difference is such as to be attributable to chance. 
Unless we assume, however, that the replies were obtained from a very 
large sample 2 of potential buyers of the product exposed to the advertise¬ 
ments, we will need to estimate the size of the sample, N> before we can 
make a statistical test for the significance of the result. We shall illus¬ 
trate the development of the test of significance for both circumstances, 
that is, the one in which we assume a very large sample (100,000 or more) 
and the other where the sample may be relatively small (say 2000). 

Both procedures assume that the two versions of the copy to be tested 
are equally and randomly distributed among readers who are potential 
buyers of the product. It should be apparent that an estimate of the 
size of such groups would not in this particular case be equal to the total 
circulation of the paper on the day of the test. Not every one of the 
readers of the paper would be a potential buyer of the cleanser. The 
actual circulation of the News on the day of the test was reported as 
2,175,429. It is, therefore, safe to assume that the actual number of 
potential buyers exposed to the copy was considerable. 

Table 1 

Hypothetical Distribution of Responses to the F.T. and D.P. Copies 


Potential Buyers Exposed to Copy 

F.T. Copy 

D.P. Copy 

Totals 

Responded 

a 

c 

ft + C 

Did not respond 

b 

d 


Totals 

NI2 

N12 

N 


Assuming then that the two versions of the advertisement reached 
groups which were equally saturated with potential buyers, wcj can draw 
up the hypothetical two-by-two table shown in Table 1. 

2 Large as compared to the number of returns. The clisousBion of the importance 
of the relative size of N will be treated later. Note that tho “Sample 11 includes all 
potential buyers of the product who were exposed to the advertising copy, and not 
merely the number of those actually replying. 
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where a is the number of potential buyers who read the F.T. copy and 
responded, b the number of potential buyers who rend the same copy and 
did not respond. The letters c and d represent the corresponding data 
for the D.P, copy; N is the total number of readers who are potential 
buyers, half of whom, Nj2, read the F.T, copy and half the D.P. copy. 

Let us define the "pulling power" of an advertisement as the propor¬ 
tion of potential buyers who read the copy and were sufficiently moved to 
mail in the coupon at the end of the copy. The pulling power of the 
F.T. copy is the proportion a/(iV/2), and for the D.P. copy, c/{Nj2), or 
2aIN and 2 c/N respectively. 

In order to determine whether the difference between the two "pulling 
powers" is significant, we apply the simple test for the significance of the 
difference between two per cents. The critical ratio of this difference, 
CR , is: 

(I) CR = 2a ^ - Sc/iY _ (a - c) 

^pq{2jN 2/JV] ^pqN 


where p = [a + c)}N and q = 1 — (a -H c)jN. 

This equation is somewhat different from the usual one given in some 
elementary texts but it is the more correct form and the justification of 
its use is given elsewhere (5). 


(ID 


Hence, CR = 


_ (3 — c _ 

V(aTcJCl - (a + c)Jtfj 


In order to remove the square root sign, we can square both sides of 
the equation and obtain the expression for Chi-square. 

(Ill) {CRY = x* - (a - c)*/[<a + c )( 1 - T C )] 

Fisher and Yates (2) have pointed out that whenever the smallest 
expected frequency (number of responses expected for a given copy when 
chance alone or some other definite hypothesis is assumed to be opera- 
tive) is less than 500, a correction for continuity (designated by them 
as the Yates correction) should be applied. This consists of simply 
reducing the net value of (a — c), the difference between the number of 
responses for the two copies, by unity. Hence equation (III) becomes 

(III') *• - [|« - c| - l] 5 /[(o + C)(l - ^)] 

Let us now apply this equation to test the significance of Situation A 
where the total responses were 200, 52,5 per cent for the F.T, copy and 
47.5 per cent for D.P, copy. First, however, we must make some assump¬ 
tion regarding the sample size, iV, the total number of potential buyers 
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who read tho copy, regardless of whether they responded or did not 
respond. 

Case I—Few Replies from a Large Sample: Number of returns very 
small compared to the total number of potential buyers exposed to copy. 

Let ns assume for Case I that the number of returns is negligible 
(less than 1%) compared to the total number of readers who are potential 
buyers. In this instance, equation (III*) reduces to a much simpler 
form, as follows: 

If the proportion, (a + c)/N f is negligible, or approaches zero, then 

(IV) x 2 ~ (la - cl -l¥l(a + c) 

and for situation A: x 2 = (9) 2 /200 = 0.40, P = .50, 

and for situation B: x 2 = (49) 2 /1000 = 2.40, P — .12. 

In both of these situations the difference is not statistically significant. 
Hence, under the above assumption of a very large sample of readers 
who are potential buyers, the hypothesis that the two advertisements 
were equal in pulling power is quite tenable; consequently, Manville’s 
implication that the F.T. copy was really more effective would have to 
be rejected. 

We might reverse the question and ask how large should the difference 
have been in order to produce a significant difference for situations A 
and B. Accepting a value of x 2 = 6.635 (P = .01) as the lower limit of 
significance, we mUBt solve foT a and c, with (a + c) equal to 200 in 

situation A and to 1000 in situation B. Hence, we solve equation IV 

for the value (|a — e\ — 1), as follows: 

(V) (| a — c | -1 y = x \a + c) 

After determining the value of a — c, we can readily determine a and c 
respectively, since (a + c) is known. 

For situation A: a = 119 and c = 81 (or a = 59.5% and c = 40.5%). 

For situation B: a = 641 and c = 459 (or a = 541% and c “ 45.9%), 

Consequently for situation A, if one copy had brought 59.5% or more 
of the responses (and the second 40.5% or less), the difference in the 
respective pulling powers would have been significant. 

Similarly in situation B, if one copy had pulled 541% or more of the 
responses (and the second 45.9% or less) the difference would have been 
significant. 

We have prepared a nomograph based on the relationship of equa¬ 
tion (V). 1 It has been plotted for values of total volume of responses 

■We decided to deal with absolute frequencies in equation V rather than with per 
cents (which are more generally uaed by advertising men) because the equation in its 
per cent form is much more complicated than in its absolute frequency form, The 
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from 100 to 10,000 and for differences in responses between two copies 
from 11 to 100, 

Figure 1 is mad as follows: When a total number of potential buyers 
exposed to the copies ia extremely large, then for any given volume of 
responses (a + c) there will be a range of possible differences in response 
(i a - c) to the two copies, some of which will be significant. To deter¬ 
mine whether the difference between a given set of replies is significant, 
proceed as follows: 

The total volume of responses (a + c) ib found on the line to the 
right, and the difference between the frequency of response for the two 
copies is found on the line to the left. By joining these two points with 
a ruler the exact value of P can be read from the middle line. This 
value of P indicates how often a difference as large as (or larger than) 
the one observed could arise by chance. When this difference is so large 
that it can arise by chance less than 1 time in 100 (P = .01) the difference 
is regarded aa statistically significant. When the value of P or the 
observed difference lies between .05 and *01, the result is doubtful, and 
when P exceeds .05, the difference is regarded -as insignificant. For 
example, when the total volume of responses is 200 and the difference in 
replies between the two copies is 19, the value of P found from the nomo¬ 
graph is about ,22 and hence not significant. 

The nomograph of Figure 1 can also be used to determine how large 
the total volume of responses must be in order that a given difference in 
replies will be significant. Thus, when the difference is 50, there must 
be no move than 375 total responses if the difference is to remain signifi¬ 
cant, since the significance of a given absolute difference decreases aa the 
number of replies increases. 

The nomograph of Figure 1 may also be used to determine the minimal 
size of a difference in replies between two copies that will yield a signifi¬ 
cant difference for a given volume of responses, Thus, for a volume of 
500 responses there must be at least a difference of 58 in the two sets of 
replies, for the result to be significant. 

former may be written tis follows: 

(V0 x 1 - [|?1 - pi I “ V(o + c)] s (fl + c) 

In order to take care of the factor \j(a -f c) a double nomograph would have to be used 
instead of the single nomograph which is sufficient for equation (V). Had we neglected 
the l/(a + c) factor completely wc would have overestimated the val ue of x (the root 
o i x* which cqualB tlm value of the critical ratio) by ns much as 1 Ha + c. For 100 
replies, x 1b overestimated by .1. This is a small enough error, but its size was not 
realized until after the nomographs wore drawn. Tho nomograph in its per cent form 
has since been drawn up and may be obtained from the authors. 




(a-c) P X 1 (« + <J) 


T'iq. 1. Nomograph I for determining the significance of the difference in number 
of responses to two contrasted copies when the total number of responses is less than 1% 
of total number of potential buyer-readera. 

40 
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Wo can also determine the significance of the results obtained from 
combining two independent split-run copy tests. Thus, if we were to 
combine the values of x 1 given by Nomograph I for the results yielded 
by the New York Times and the News we would obtain the following 
results for situation A and situation 13 (1), 

Table 2 

Significance of the Difference in Response to tha F.T. and D.P. Copies for the Com¬ 
bined lies tills of the Split-nun Copy Teals iu the Times and the News 


For Sit nation A For Situation B 

(a + c) = 200* (a + c) - 1000 

x* D.F. X* D.F. 


Times 

.125 

1 

0.74 

1 

News 

.405 

1 

2.40 

1 

Total x a 

.525 

2 

3.14 

2 

P 

.80 


.20 



* Had to be computed directly because nomograph did not extend to such low 
values. D.F. represent* degrees of freedom. 


Under tlie assumption that a total of only 200 responses was received 
for the F.T. and D.P. copies (situation A), the combined results for the 
difference in response in both newspapers would arise by chance about 
80 times in 100 and such a difference is not statistically significant! 
Under the assumption that 1000 responses were received (situation B), 
the combined results indicate that chance alone would account for the 
difference 20 times in 100, which is again not significant. 

It should bo pointed out here that since the total number of responses is 
taken to be at least 200 for situation A, the number of responses expected by 
chance for each copy is 100. Fisher and Yates (2) have indicated that when 
the smallest expected frequency is not less than 200, the value of x 2 when 
corrected for continuity will give a good approximation of the true probability. 
However, when the number of total responses falls much below 200 the method 
of x 2 usually fails to give a good approximation to the true probability. In the 
case under discussion, however, since the two contrasted groups of readers of 
both copies are considered equal in number l the stringency of the above rule 
can be relaxed. It has been found in practice that when the two contrasted 
groups are equal, the method of Chi-square is still applicable even when the 
smallest expected frequency is as low as 5, that is, when the total number of 
responses is only 10. 4 

4 The reader may wonder whether it is fair to consider only the two columns of our 
2X2 table in judging whether the contrasted groups are equal. Whon we compare 
the two vows, the contrasted groups arc far from equal. However, the value of x a is 
independent of whether we compare the rows or the columns. Hence, equality in either 
is sufficient. 
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Case II—Replies from Small Samples: Number of returns large com¬ 
pared to the total number of potential buyers exposed to the copy. 

We can now turn our attention to the second possibility previously 
suggested according to which the number of returns represents a signifi¬ 
cant portion of the total number of potential buyers exposed to the copy. 
Let us accept a sample of 2000 as such a number, 1000 for the F.T, copy 
and 1000 for the D.P. copy. Then the 200 responses of situation A 
would constitute 10% of the total sample, and the corresponding propor¬ 
tion for the 1000 replies of situation B would be 50%. We can now con¬ 
struct Table 3 for situation A, Case II. 


Table 3 

Data for Situation A, Case II (200 replies from n sample of 2000) 


Potential Buyers Exposed to Copy 

F.T. Copy 

D.P. Copy 

Totals 

Responded 

10G 

95 

200 

Did not respond 

805 

005 

1800 

Totals 

100Q 

1000 

2000 


Table 3 is constructed as follows: First, Manvillo's values of 52.5% 
(or 105 returns for the F.T. copy) and 47.5% (or 95 returns for the D.P. 
copy) are entered in the first row of the table together with the total 
volume of 200 replies. Since the total sample of potential buyers is taken 
sis equal to 1000 for each copy, the differences between 1000 and the 
number of returns for each copy are entered in the second row of the 
table. Finally, the marginal totals are entered. 

For Table 3, x 2 = -45 with a P value of .50, and hence tlic difference 
in pulling power between the two copies is not significant. 

For situation B, Case II, we obtain the results of Table 4. 


Table 4 

Data for Situation B, Case II (1000 replies from a sample of 2000) 


Potential Buyers Exposed to Copy 

F.T. Copy 

D.P. Copy 

Totals 

Responded 

626 

476 

1000 

Did not respond 

475 

625 

1000 

Totals 

1000 

1000 

2000 


Here again the difference fails short of being significant, x z — 4.8 
(P = .29). 

In other words, the difference in the pulling poweT of the two copies 
is again found to be non-significant for both situations A and B, even 
when the total sample of exposures is small. 
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We can now reverse the problem and determine when a difference in 
pulling power will be significant if the total sample consists of only 2000 
potential buyers exposed to the copy, 1000 for the F.T, copy and 1000 
for the D.P. copy, and with the total number of returns taken as 200 for 
situation A and 1000 for situation 13. 

Solving equation (III') for ()a - cj - 1) J , we obtain 

(VI) (|n - c\ - l) a = x J (a + c)[l -?_+_ c J 

Since wo know tho value of a + c } wo can solve the equation readily. 
For situation A (200 replies from a total sample of 2000): a — c = 35.56; 
and a + c = 200; a = 118; c = 82. Hence if the total sample of expo¬ 
sures were only 2000 and the responses to the F.T. copy were 118 or 
more (and for the D.P. copy 82 or Jess) the difference would have been 
significant. 

For situation B (1000 replies from a total sample of 2000): Solving 
equation (VI): a = 530 and c = 470. Hence, if 630 responses or more 
had been received to the F.T, copy (and 470 or less for the D.P. copy) 
from a total sample of only 2000, the difference would have been sig¬ 
nificant. 

Case III—-Results for a Sample of 4000 Exposures. 

Let us now consider situation A and B, but instead of a total sample 
of 2000 potential buyer's exposed to the copy let us assume a total of 
4000 such exposures. Paradoxically, the value of x 2 drops from .45 when 
Nl 2 = 1000 to .37 when N/2 = 2000 for the 200 replies of situation A, 
and from 4.8 to 3.20 for the 1000 replies of situation B. Both of these 
values of x 2 are below the critical value of significance (x 2 — 6.635), and 
hence the difference cannot be considered significant. But in both cases 
the value of xf decreased as N increased. This is perhaps unexpected 
since usually tho value of x 2 increases as A increases or, in other words, 
the significance of a given difference increases as the sample size increases. 
We must remember, however, that our problem is somewhat unusual, 
since for a given number of replies the pulling powers, 2ajN and 2c/jV, 
decline as N l the size of the sample, increases and consequently the 
numerator in equation (III) also declines. On the other hand, the de¬ 
nominator increases as N increases since the expression 1 — (a + c )/N 
will increase as N increases, providing (a -f c) remains unchanged. Thus, 
with the numerator decreasing and the denominator increasing, the value 
of the ratio, x 2 t must perforce decline. 

However, the value of x E cannot decline indefinitely, for as N increases 
indefinitely, the value of x 2 approaches (|& — c| — + c) as a limit. 

Therefore, if the limiting value of x 1 I s greater than the value 6.635, 
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increases in the value of N will not reduce the significance of the differ** 
cnce, but decreases in N will increase the significance of the result, On 
the other hand, if the limiting value of x 2 is less than G.G35, a decrease 
in N of sufficient size may produce a significant difference. 

Case IV—The Maximum Size of Sample that will yield a Significant 
Difference for a Given Number of Replies. 

Since we have determined that the value of x 2 decreases for a given 
number of replies as N 1 the size of the total sample, increases, we may 
now reverse the problem and inquire how small N must be in order to 
produce a significant difference between the pulling power of two adver¬ 
tisements in a split-run test, 

(VII) Solving equation (III) for N t wo obtain 


or 

(VII') 

Applying this formula we find that N is 213 for A . Hence when 
the total volume of replies is approximately 214, or 107 for each copy, 
the results are significant in favor of the F.T. copy. When the volume 
increases above 214 the results arc no longer statistically significant. But 
what happens when the sample falls below 214? Obviously it cannot 
fall indefinitely below 214 since the total sample can never be less than 
the total volume of responses. In fact, the minimum value for the 
sample size is twice the number of responses obtained from the copy with 
the larger number of responses. This limiting situation is the one which 
produces maximum differentiation between the two copies. This opti¬ 
mum circumstance is obtained when all the readers of one copy respond 
(a hypothetical situation which will hardly ever occur). In the case of 
situation A, the optimum circumstance for a possible significant differ¬ 
ence is shown in Table 5. 

Table 5 

Optimum Circumstance for a Possible Significant Difference in Situation A 

(200 replies) 


N - 


(<* + cY 


UN - l/(o + c) - 


Responded 
Did not respond 


F.T, Copy 

D.P. Copy 

Total 

105 

95 

200 

0 

10 

10 

105 

105 

210 


Total 
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In Table 5 there is a total of 210 renders of whom half, 105, read the 
F.T. copy and half the D-P. copy. Of the 105 who read the F.T. copy, 
all responded; while of those who read the D.P, copy, 10 failed to respond. 
The value of Chi square for the above table is 8,51. Thus, when the 
volume of responses is 200, of which 105 come in response to the F.T. 
copy and 95 to the D.P. copy, we may conclude that the F.T. copy is 
superior ill pulling power to the D.P. copy as long as the total sample size 
lies between 210, the minimal possible size, and 213, When the total 
sample goes much beyond 213, the difference is no longer statistically 
significant. 

For situation 13 (1000 replies) Llie optimum result is shown in Table 6. 


Table 6 

Optimum Circumstance for fi Possible Significant Diffcrenco in Situation B 

(1000 replica) 



F.T. Copy 

D.P. Copy 

Total 

Itcspomicd 

525 

475 

1000 

Did not respond 

0 

so 

50 

Total 

625 

525 

1050 


x a = 50,'12 and hence the difference in the pulling power of the F.T. 
and D.P, copy of Manvilic's Daily News split-nm test would have been 
statistically significant if the total sample of potential buyers exposed to 
the copy were only 1050 and the^otal number of replies received were 
1000. Such a large number of replies as 1000 may very well be unlikely 
for tlio one insertion of the advertisements. In any event, it is even 
more unlikely that the more than two million circulation of the Daily 
News included not more than 1050 readers who were potential buyers of 
Polidenfc. 

We can now ask how large may N grow above 1050 before the differ¬ 
ence becomes non-significant. Substituting in equation (VII), 


N - 


( 1000) 2 


1000 - 


6.635 


= 1566 


Hence, when N ia 1566, or 783 readers for each copy, the difference 
between 525 responses for the F.T. copy and 475 for the D.P. copy will 
still be significant. However, when the sample exceeds 15GG, the 
difference in pulling power of the two copies becomes statistically doubt¬ 
ful In other words, as long as the total number of readers (evenly 
divided between the two copios)-lies-'between -1050 and. 15&G, the. differ¬ 
ence in pulling power for thcjljtJ^Cf B'is significant. 
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When N increases to about 1506, the difference begins to fall below the 
significance level. Thus, when we have some estimate of the number of 
readers exposed to split-run copy, we can determine for a given set of 
replies whether or not the difference in pulling power is significant* 

Two nomographs (IIA and IIB) have been developed which will 
indicate the maximum value of N that will yield a significant difference 
between observed results. These are presented in Figures 2 and 3. 
They are based on equation (VII 1 ) ■ Betting y = {a -J- c)** 2 /( I a ~~ c l “ 1)*, 
equation (VII') becomes: 

(VII") 1 IN = 1 /(a + c) - 1 ly 

We can draw up a nomograph for determining the value of y from the 
values of ( a + c) and (a — c) for the situation when x 2 = 6,635 {P = .01). 
This nomograph (IIA) is shown in Figure 2. 

The left hand column gives the total number of responses (a + c) 
and the right hand column gives the difference in responses between the 
two copies (a — c). The middle column gives the value y which is to 
be used in Nomograph IIB. A ruler connecting the two points for 
(a + c) and (a — c) respectively will cut the middle line at the desired 
value of y. Having determined the value of we enter with this value 
of y on the line to the right in the Nomograph IIB and by connecting the 
point y on that line by means of a ruler with the point for the total 
number of responses (a + c) on the line on the left, we can read off in the 
center the value of N required to render the difference significant, 

Example for Nomographs IIA and IIB: When the total number of 
responses to both copies is 1000 and the difference in responses between 
the two copies is 50, we enteT Nomograph IIA in the left hand column 
marked (a + c) with the value of 1000 and connect this point with the 
ruler to point 50 on the right hand scale and read off tho value of y on 
the middle scale as 2650. With this value of y we enter the right hand 
scale of Nomograph IIB and connecting it up with the point correspond¬ 
ing to 1000 on the left scale, we read off the value of N — 1500 on the 
middle scale. That is to say, when the total number of responses is 
1000 and the difference in response between the two copies is 50, a total 
sample of not more than 1500 potential buyer-readers would be required 
to make the difference significant. 

Nomographs IIA and IIB can be used in any one of four ways. 
First, to determine the maximum value of N that will yield a significant 
difference for a given set of replies, as was done in the example above. 
Second, to determine that value of a difference in replies ( a — c) which 
would be significant for a given size sample ( N) r and a given volume of 
replies (a + c). Third, to determine the volume of responses (a + c) 
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which would yield a significant difference for a given difference in replies 
(a — c) and for a given sample size (N). Fourth, to determine the 
significance of the observed difference by obtaining the value of x s 
directly. In order to utilize the nomograph for this purpose, only one 
computation is required. 6 First, determine from Nomograph IIB the 
value of yn corresponding to the observed values of (a + c), the total 
number of replies and (A r ) the total sample. Secondly, determine the 
valuo of y from Nomograph IIA which gives the value of ija corresponding 
to the observed number of replies (o + c) and the difference in replies 
(a — c). The desired value of x 2 is obtained from the following formula: 

X s = ^ (0.635) 

Knowing the value of x* t we can determine P from any table of x 2 , 

Discussion 

Thus far we have dealt only with the statistical aspects of the split- 
|run copy technique. However, it is to be emphasized that there are 
'certain assumptions which the technique must satisfy before the statis¬ 
tical method becomes applicable- These assumptions are: 

(1) That tile two copies of the advertisement have been bo distrib¬ 
uted among two groups of readers that these groups constitute random 
samples of the population under examination—randomly divided at least 
insofar as the product being advertised is concerned, 

(2) That the two groups contain an approximately equal number of 
potential buyers of the product. (The method can also be applied when 
the potential number of buyers of the two groups is not equal; in such 
case, however, their relative number must be known.) 

(3) That a valid estimate of the maximum size of the sample of 
potential buyers is available- It should be borne in mind that no amount 
of statistical refinement can compensate for any gross error in the original 
estimate of the size of the samples under comparison. 

1 A more direct way of accomplishing this purpose is to note the fact that Nomo¬ 
graph IIA is baaed on the value of x s “ 6-635 aei th e cri tical point. This value of x 3 
is found on the y scale opposite the value 31,(5 » (VlOOO) on the (a + c) scale. (The 
decimal point has to be provided by the reader.) By providing a duplicate y scale and 
moving up or down wo can let the critical value of x 1 vary from Q.G35 to any other 
value wo please. After determining the value of y for a given observed result by means 
of Nomograph IIB, wo can enter Nomograph IIA and let the duplicate scale move up 
or down until the value of i/d lies under the ruler connecting up (a + c) with (tz — c). 
Tho value of x* for the observed comparison can then be read off at the critical point 
(corresponding to 31.6 on the (a + c) scale), with proper care for the decimal point. 
Tho corresponding valuo of P can bo obtained from standard tables. 
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(4) That the act of clipping the coupon at the end of the copy is 
indicative of interest in the product, and furthermore, that this act was 
brought about aa a result of the reading of the copy, and not as a result 
of any other factor. 

When two contrasted copies are found to yield results which are 
significantly different, care must be taken not to place too much reliance 
on this fact alone. The statistical procedures described serve to indicate 
whether a difference in a given set of replies is or is not greater than 
would be expected on the basis of chance alone. The attributing of a 
superiority in pulling power to one copy over the other must be but¬ 
tressed by evidence of a logical or a psychological kind. If the result 
flaunts common sense, the test should be repeated until it ia verified 
beyond any doubt. 

If it stands up under repetition, it would be well to investigate the 
causes of the differences before the superiority of one form over the other 
is regarded as established. Simple methods for combining the results of 
two or more tests are presented by Fisher (I) and an example has been 
worked out in this paper. 

Application to Other Problems 

The nomographs described in this paper are useful in other situations 
besides the split-run copy technique. They will be found useful in item 
analysis of psychological testa when the two contrasted groups of suc¬ 
cesses and failures are equal. For this purpose, Nomographs IIA and 
IIB should be used. The advantage of these nomographs over previous 
ones inheres in the fact that the significance of an item can be read off 
directly from the nomographs once the values of (a — c), (a + c) and N 
are known. 

Whenever the incidence of rare events is contrasted in two groups, 
Nomograph I can be used to determine the significance of the difference 
in the incidence of the event, if the two contrasted groups are very large 
and equal in size. Examples of studies in which many rare events or 
characteristics are compared in two contrasted groups are quite plentiful. 
Among these are studies in the incidence of rare diseases and accidents 
in different racial or industrial groups. Comparison of the incidence of 
rare words in contrasted authors or manuscripts is another example. 
Nomograph I offers only an approximation to the value of the exact 
probability and should be useful as a screening device for selecting the 
comparisons that need further study with the exact methods developed 
by Fisher (1) or by means of the Poisson distribution which is suitable 
for the evaluation of the statistics of rare events. 
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Summary 

In determining the relative pulling power of two different forms of 
the same advertising copy ; a method known as the split-copy testing has 
been widely used. Heretofore only rule of thumb methods have evi¬ 
dently been widely used in the evaluation of the results of this technique. 
The present article develops simple formulae which are modifications of 
the basic Chi-square formula for equal contrasted groups (marginal fre¬ 
quencies in the columns, or in the rows). One of the difficulties charac¬ 
teristic of many studies in this field is the absence of any precise data 
regarding the actual size of the number of readers of the advertisements 
in question who aro potential buyers of the article advertised, Conse¬ 
quently it becomes necessary to indicate maximal and minimal sizes of 
samples which will yield statistically significant results for a given set of 
returns. Three nomographs are presented for eliminating all computa¬ 
tions and obtaining the required answers directly* These nomographs 
can be used for any situation in which a comparison is made between the 
frequencies of an event (a reply, in the case of advertising copy tests) 
for two equal contrasted groups. Nomograph I is to be used when the 
frequency of the event under investigation is small (leas than 1%) aa 
compared to the total sample. Nomographs IIA and IIB are to be used 
when the frequency of the event is considerable (higher than 1% of the 
total sample). The use of these nomographs has the advantage of re¬ 
quiring no computations whatsoever, the significance of the results being 
determined directly from the raw data, 

An example from the literature of a duplicated split-run test for com¬ 
paring the pulling power of two advertisements was carefully analyzed. 
The results were found to be statistically non-significant for each test 
separately as well as for both teats taken in combination. 

Received, January 3, 1044* 
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Relationships Between Strong Vocational Interest Scores 
and Other Attitude and Personality Factors 

Leona E. Tyler 

University of Oregon 

At the present stage in the progress of vocational interest research, 
the most challenging problems are those concerned with the nature of 
the characteristics which differentiate one occupational group from 
another. A vast mass of information has accumulated with regard to 
empirical differences between groups and relationships between different 
interest scores (4), So far only a few studies have attempted to clarify 
and explain these relationships or to fit the traits under consideration 
into a general theory of personality. 

Purposes of This Study 

The chief aim of the present study was to analyze in some detail 
relationships between scores on the Strong Vocational Interest Blank and 
several measured attitude and personality factors. This involved going 
behind the correlations to discover, if possible, why the scores correlated. 
It was hoped that auch a procedure would throw light on the nature of 
differential occupational interests and would also add to our understand¬ 
ing of personality organization. It is to be remembered that the interest 
teats are practically the only so-called personality tests which have any 
objective outside reference. We know that interest scores reflect choices 
people actually make and plans of action they actually carry out. To 
be able to relate other measured characteristics about which we know 
less to this reference point would have some real advantages, For the 
author, this study is related also to plans for ft longitudinal investigation 
of the development of interests in children. Exploration of the relation¬ 
ships obtaining for adults shows what characteristics are important to 
observe in a genetic study. 


Procedure 

The subjects were college sophomores taldng psychology laboratory 
at the University of Oregon in the fall term of 1941-1942, 55 men and 
122 women. The battery of tests consisted of the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank , the Minnesota Personality Scale with its five sub-tests 
measuring Morale, Social Adjustment, Family Adjustment, Emotional 
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Adjustment, and Economic Conservatism, and the Tliurstone and Chave 
scales, Altitude toward the Church and Attitude toward God (No> 22, Form 
A). The Strong tests were scored on the following group scales: Group I. 
Human Sciences; Group II, Technical Sciences; Group V. Personnel or 
Social Service; Group VIII, Office Work; Group IX. Sales; and Group 
X. VcrbabLingmstic. 

The first step in the analysis was the computation of correlations 
between each of the interest scores and each personality and attitude 
variable> keeping tire data for men and women separate. These coeffi¬ 
cients were checked for statistical significance by Fisher’s ir L u All rela¬ 
tionships for which the probability of significance was more than .95 
wore selected for further analysis. This consisted of an item analysis of 
the personality measurement under consideration, We singled out the 
individuals receiving highest and lowest scores on the interest scale. In 
the men's group, we compared the 20 highest with the 20 lowest. In the 
women's group we used the 33 highest and the 33 lowest. The person¬ 
ality test papers of these individuals were removed from the rest of the 
pile, and the responses made by high and low groups to each item were 
tabulated. On the Minnesota Test, where the respondent marks each 
item 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5, the mean value of the responses in each group was 
obtained, and the difference between means of high and low groups 
checked for significance by Fisher's "t” On the Thurstone scales, where 
the response consists of checking or not checking each item, simple per¬ 
centages were obtained and checked for statistical significance. By this 
method, personality items which were clearly related to interest scores 
were sorted out from those which were not. 

The next step, for tests in which there turned out to be enough of 
such items to make the task worthwhile, was to rescore the papers by a 
key which included only the discriminating items. The correlation of 
interest score with this special score based on selected items furnishes a 
better estimate of the relationship of interest and personality factors 
than does the original correlation. For the most significant relationship 
obtained in this way, a further check was made. A group of 38 cases, 
not used in the item analysis, was chosen from the author's counseling 
files. The interest-personality correlations were calculated for this group 
also, 

One problem arose in the design of this investigation, the solution of 
which was not entirely satisfactory. If the women’s form of the Strong 
Blank were used for women subjects, group scores could not be obtained. 
If the men's blank were used, there would be some question as to the 
meaning of the women’s scores. Since there is considerable evidence 
that meaningful scores for women can be obtained with the men’s blank, 
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we decided to use it, watching for any indication of sex differences in the 
results. Unfortunately, only about a third of tho subjects were men, 
00 that the most unequivocal results rest on the smaller number of cases. 

Results 

Male Subjects. Correlations between interest scores and other per¬ 
sonality variables are shown in Table 1, which reveals several interesting 
facts. First, the Social Adjustment test ia the only one from the Minne¬ 
sota Personality Scale which shows more than one significant correlation, 
with Strong scores. The Family and Emotional testa do not correlate 

Table 1 

Correlations between Strong Group Scores and Personality and 
Attitude Scores, N ■= 55 Men 


Personality Tests 


Ec. Attitude Attitude 
Morale Social Family Ernot. Cons. God Church 1 


Group I 

Human Science 

-.24 

Group II 
Technical 

-.03 

Group V 
Personnel 

.17 

Group VIII 
Office 

.23 

Group IX 

Sales 

,03 

Group X 

Verbal 

— .34+ 


-.32+ 

.00 

-.14 

— .35+ 

.27 

-.06 

.25 

-.12 

-.12 

.14 

-.03 

.00 

.40f 

.09 

.22 

.04 

-.23 

-.10 


— .20* 

-.20+ 

34t 

-.01 

-.32+ 

,32* 

-.00 

.04 

-.20* 

.24 

.17 

-.29* 

.00 

.38| 

-.25 

-.10 

-.02 

.23 


1 High scores indicate unfavorable attitude, 

* Significant at 6% level (Fisher's test), 
f Significant at 1% level. 


with anything. Morale ia negatively related to Verbal interest scores 
and Economic Conservatism is negatively related to Human Science interest 
scores. Otherwise, correlations involving these two sub-tests are too low 
for significance, Second, correlations of the Social score with Groups I 
and II, on the one hand, and Group IX, on the other, are opposite in sign 
and approximately equal in size. Third, one or both of the religious 
attitude Beales correlate significantly with all Strong scores except 
Group X. The directions of these relationships are consistent. Less 
religious attitudes go with science scores, more religious with personnel 
and business. 
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Item analysis of the relationship between Group X and Morale turned 
up very little that was interesting. Only three items gave significant 
‘Vs. 11 These are: 2. Joys of family life are much over-rated; 9. A high 
school education is worth all the time and trouble it- requires; and 39. A 
good education is a great comfort to a man out of work. The correla¬ 
tion in this case seems to reflect simply a slight tendency for men with 
high verbal interest scores to be less optimistic about things in general. 
Practically all the items showed this trend, but in none except these three 
was it marked enough to result in a significant “t” (5% level). A pessi¬ 
mistic slant in Group X men may be attributed to either the higher 
intelligence or the larger number of dislikes on the Strong blank itself 
which is known to characterize many men in this group. 

Similarly, item analysis of the relationship between Group I scores 
and Economic Conservatism was unfruitful. Only two items showed sig¬ 
nificant differences: 18G. If our economic system were just, there would 
be much less crime; and 193. A man should be allowed to keep aa large 
an income as he can got- Here too most of the other items showed a 
tendency for individuals with high Group I scores to respond less con¬ 
servatively, but differences were slight, Such a trend may again reflect 
nothing more than the slightly superior general intelligence usually asso¬ 
ciated with high Group I scores. 

It was in the item analysis of the Social subtest that the most inter¬ 
esting findings appeared. Thirteen items out of the sixty-five showed 
significant differences between high and low groups on one or more of the 
three interest scales with which the scores were correlated. A scrutiny 
of these items indicates that they have in common one rather limited, 
specialized phase of an individual's social personality—namely, his atti¬ 
tude about the desirability of friendship with many 'people . The four 
items on which differences are most pronounced for all three interest 
groups under consideration are: 55. Do you like to meet new people?; 
72. Do you get along as well as the average person in social activities?; 
84. Do you like to know a great many people intimately?; and 88. Do 
you prefer to participate in activities leading to friendships with many 
people? To each of these questions, the sales group gives a much more 
social answer than the two science groups. Items concerned with other 
attitudes toward people and social affairs do not differentiate. Self- 
consciousness, embarrassment, unhappiness about one’s blunders, lack of 
aggressiveness, failure to get along with people—none of these has any 
demonstrable relationship to the interest factors differentiating salesmen 
from scientists, Tlie social characteristic involved here is a matter of 
preferences rather than adjustment . 

When the Social test was scored by a key made up of only the 13 
differentiating items, the results shown in Table 2 appeared. There 
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geexns to bo little Question that the social trait tapped l>y the 13 dis- 
criminating items is related more closely to scientific find sales interests 
than is social adjustment in general. The most conclusive coefficients 
are those based on the cases from the files. While the Group I r is lower 


Table 2 

Correlations between Strong Scores, Groups I, II, and IX, and Score* on Scale* for 
Measuring Social Adjustment or Attitudes 



Complete 

Social Seale 

13-Itcm 

Stale 

(Orig. Group) 

N = 65 

13-Item 

Scale 

(Caeca from Files) 
jV = 38 

Group I 

-.32 

-.67 

-.44 

Group II 

— ,35 

-.60 

-.62 

Group IX 

.40 

.68 

.66 


for this group than for the original subjects, Group II is about the same, 
and Group IX is actually higher. The full importance of these correla¬ 
tions becomes apparent when we realize that on the basie of the 13 social 
items alone \ve could predict Strong scores on Groups I, II, and IX with 
about as much accuracy as we predict school marks from intelligence test 
results. 

The item analysis of the Attitude toward God scale showed, as one 
might expect, that the principal differences stemmed from a tendency of 
the scientifically-minded to avoid the more mystical positions, such as 
"God is the underlying reality of life." There was no difference on anti- 
religious items; few if any of these subjects checked them. On the 
Altitude toward the Church scale, the principal difference between scien¬ 
tists and personnel and business men seemed to be a greater tendency 
toward skepticism among the former about whether or not the church 
produces all the good effects claimed for it. Differential responses to 
such items as H I feel that church attendance is a good index of the 
nation's morality" are typical of this trend. On this scale also, the anti- 
religious items were avoided by everybody. The difference between 
scientists and business-personnel men might be described as a difference 
in amount of indifference, not opposition, to the church. 

The last step of the procedure, scoring the test on discriminating items 
alone and recalculating the correlations, was carried out for the Attitude 
toward the Church scale. (There were too few items in the other to make 
it feasible.) The outcome is shown in Table 3. Again the correlations 
are larger with the scores based on discriminating items alone, but the 
increase is less marked than for the social variable. Since on scales of 
this type subjects check only those items with which they agree, it is 
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probable that irrelevant items carry less weight in the original score 
than they do where the other scoring technique is used. 

A possibility that a few items on the Strong test that happened to be 
closely similar to the social items we have sorted out might account for 


Table 3 

Correlations between Strong Scores, Groups I, II, V, VIII, and IX, and Scores on 
Scales for Measuring Attitudes toward the Church. N = 55 



Complete 

Att, Church 
Scale 

19-Item 

Scale 

Group I 

.34 

.40 

Group II 

.32 

.40 

Group V 

-.29 

-.28 

Group VIII 

-.29 

-.40 

Group IX 

-.25 

-.36 


the obtained correlations also needed to be checked. An item analysis 
in the reverse direction was used for this purpose. That is, the responses 
on the Strong teat of the 20 individuals who were highest on the 13-item 
social scale were tabulated and compared with the responses of the 20 
lowest. Differences showed up on a large number of interest items scat¬ 
tered throughout all parts of the blank in such diverse areas as, for 
instance, liking geography and handling horses, This suggests that a 
different general outlook differentiates these people and not just a few 
specific preferences. 

Another question of some significance is whether or not social and 
religious attitudes are correlated. This seems to be the case. The corre¬ 
lations between the special social scale and the special church scale is .40. 
Thus interest scores could be predicted from a combination of the two 
with only slightly more accuracy than from the social score alone. 

Female Subjects. For the 122 women in the study, correlations be¬ 
tween Strong scores and other personality variables are shown in Table 4. 
There are more statistically significant r's than for the men's group 
because the larger number of cases makes a smaller coefficient significant. 
Numerically, most of the coefficients are somewhat lower than those in 
the corresponding cells of Table 1. It is interesting to note that all the 
significant relationships are in the same direction for women as for men. 
The principal difference between Tables 1 and 4 is with regard to the 
religious attitude scales. In Table 4 only one of the relationships be¬ 
tween religious attitudes and interests is significant and that one (Group 
V vs. Attitude toward God) is very low. Group V interests, which for 
men are most closely associated with favorable attitudes toward the 
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Table 4 

Correlations between Strong Group Scores and Personality and 
Attitude Scores. N * 122 Women 



Morale 

Personality Tests 

Social Family Emot, 

Ec. 

Cons. 

Attitude 

God 

Attitude 

Church 

Group I 

Human Science 

-.25** 

-.27** -.15 

— .20* 

-.12 

.01 

.00 

Group II 
Technical 

-.14 

-.27** -.08 

-.07 

-.11 

-.17 

.14 

Group V 
§ Personnel 

.23** 

.34** -.01 

.14 

-.10* 

.10* 

-.05 

Jj Group VIII 

M Office 

.19* 

.05 .14 

.07 

.08 

.04 

-.06 

Group IX 

Sales 

.16 

.38** .13 

.12 

.23** 

.08 

-.15 

Group X 

Verbal 

— .09 

-.01 -.07 

-.07 

-.06 

-.05 

.11 


* Significant at 5% level (Fisher’s "l" test). 
** Significant at 1% level. 


church, are in women moat clearly related to social characteristics and 
morale. 

Item analysis of scales other than the Social again selected only 
scattered items, difficult to fit into a coherent pattern. But out of the 
53 items on the Social test (Womens Form) 41 differentiated high from 
low people on one or more of the interest scales. A great many of these 
aTe significant for Group V only. Women high in personnel interests 
give more extraverted responses than others to almost all types of ques¬ 
tion. A smaller set of 19 items differentiated scientific and sales interests, 
aa did the set in the men's data. There is more of a tendency, however, 
for items pointing toward social maladjustment to differentiate between 
these interest groups of girls. For instance, the item, "Do you find it 
easy to make friendly contacts with members of the opposite sex?/' has 
no differentiating value for men, but shows up significantly in the analyses 
of four scales for women (Groups I, II, V, and IX), the more social answer 
characterizing girls with personnel and sales interests, the less social, girls 
with science interests. The results of rescoring the blanks by the 19- 
item key and recalculating correlations are shown in Tabic 5. Coeffi¬ 
cients are increased by eliminating non-discriminating items, but not so 
markedly as is true for men. This also may indicate that items having 
to do with social adjustment and happiness are less irrelevant to interests 
for women than for men and thus have a less depressing effect upon 
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correlations. Unfortunately, relationships in the women’s data could 
not be checked in a new group, as the counseling files contained too few 
cases of women who had taken the men’s Strong test. 


Table 5 

Correlations between Strong Scores, Groups I, II, and IX, and Social Scores on 
Minnesota Personality Scale. N =• 122 Women 



Complete 

Special 


Social 

19-Item 


Scale 

Scale 

Group I 

— ,27 

-.41 

Group II 

-.27 

— .37 

Group IX 

.38 

.47 


Discussion 

The facta outlined above can be brought together under a few main 
headings. First, it ia to be noted that interest scores on Group I f Group 
II, and Group IX scales are the only ones showing consistent significant 
relationships to other personality factors. We have uncovered nothing of 
any importance about the other group scales, except that women’s 
Group V interests tend to accompany higher socialization and morale 
and men's Group V and Group VIII interests go with a relatively favor- 
able attitude toward the church. The scientific and sales interests are 
at opposite poles in all the relationships investigated in this study. 
Many of Strong’s reported results show the same trend (4), 

The second generalization is that there is a social factor related to 
interest differences. This factor, for men, is centered aiound the sort 
of social stimulation they prefer and seek. The more a man tends to 
avoid large numbers of acquaintances and indiscriminate social affairs, 
the more likely he is to show the interests of scientific men. The more 
satisfaction he takes in social affairs involving large numbers of people, 
the more likely he is to resemble salesmen in his interests. Items having 
to do with maladjustments and unhappiness do not differentiate between 
men’s interest types. Women show the same general sort of difference 
between persons with scientific and Bales interests, but the nature of the 
social factor is a little less clear-cut. The same items concerned with 
liking or avoiding social affairs constitute its important component, but 
somp other less-easily-catalogued items also differentiate. Girls with 
high scientific interests are likely to be somewhat less well-adjusted to 
the opposite sex, some what less confident and happy in their social rela¬ 
tionships than gixls with other types of interest. This may be because 
in the direction their interests are taking they are departing rather mark- 
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edly from what society expects of women and arc thus introducing some 
strain into their relationships with people. II is impossible to determine 
from the data at hand which of these variables is cause and which effect 
A genetic study should throw light on these doubtful issues* 

Postulation of an important social factor around which other atlh 
tudes cluster suggests hypotheses explaining several puzzling facts turned 
up from time to time in interest research. Many lmve wondered, for 
instance, why artists should be classified with physicians, psychologists, 
architects, and dentists, by the correlations between interest scores. 

A similarity in social outlook might be the basis for these correlations. 
The predominance of scientific interests in adolescent boys is another’ 
such research finding. The social attitudes of 15-year-old hoys, if they 
carry other attitudes along with them, could account for this. The 
correlation of interest scores with success in selling life insurance might 
also involve this third factor* If the high-scoring men have a different 
social outlook, that could easily account for their selling more insurance. 
All these hypotheses could be checked statistically without a great deal 
of trouble. 

Another general finding from this study seems worthy of mention,— 
the general lack of relationship between interest scores and what we 
loosely term "neurotic tendency.” There is no correlation for either sex 
between interests and family adjustments. There is only one low sig¬ 
nificant correlation between interests and emotional adjustment, and this 
shows no particular trend in the item analysis. None of the items on the 
social scata refer mg to relatively serious maUdjofttmowte m mwrotie 
symptoms differentiate in any interest group. It may well be that there 
are two independent variables in personality, the direction which it takes 
and the success or effectiveness of the adjustment made. We have per¬ 
haps given too much attention to adjustment in personality study, and 
too little to this other consideration of the direction of development. 
There is certainly no evidence here to suggest that neurotics tend to pile 
up in certain occupations. 

That correlations with religious scales are significant for men but not 
for women may indicate that vocational interests are a more funda¬ 
mental factor in male than in female personalities in our culture, more 
closely integrated with the individual’s whole cosmic orientation. As in 
most studies, our women subjects averaged slightly more religious than 
the men, but the differences were not statistically significant, It is to 
be remembered that' the differences in men are not on the anti-religious 
items but on those showing skepticism. The tendency one might expect 
to find for business men to be moro conservative than scientists allows 
up more plainly with regard to religious issues than in regard to economic 
opinions. 
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Finally it should be noted that the results presented in this paper 
coincide in several respects with some other exploratory studies. The 
table given by Darley (2) shows the largest number of significant critical 
ratios for the scientific interest groups and the social scales, particularly 
Social Preferences, Sai’bin and Berdie (3) find more significant differ¬ 
ences in Allporl-Vernon scores for Groups I and II than for the others. 
Tussing (5) finds that scoring keys for the Strong blank can be con¬ 
structed to measure somewhat the same factors as the Bernrenter F-lC 
and F-2S scales and the Bell Social scale, but not the other Bell scales. 
It would be possible to fit the results of this study into Bordin’s (1) 
theory that “in answering a Strong Vocational Interest Test, an indi¬ 
vidual is expressing his acceptance of a particular view or concept of 
himself in terms of occupational stereotypes,” if we assume that attitudes 
toward social affairs and friendships are important features of the stereo¬ 
types for some occupations. 


Summary 

1. A social factor having to do with feelings about organized social 
affairs and friendships with many people is related significantly to Group 
I, Group II, and Group IX scores on the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank. 

2. Religious attitudes show a moderate correlation with vocational 
interests in men but not in women. 

3. Scores indicating neurotic tendencies show no appreciable relation¬ 
ship to any kind of interest scores. 

Received December 1 } 19 
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A Worry Inventory 

A. H. Martin 

The University of Sydney, Sydney, Australia 

Thia inquiry originally constituted an endeavour to supply an alter¬ 
native form to the •usual questionnaire used ns a mmure of maladjusted 
trends in personality. In place of presenting questions requiring the' 
underlining of answers either f ‘yea” or "no/’ direct but brief description 
of symptoms were set out, Test subjects were first required to underline 
those iteiiw which had ever worried them. When this task was com¬ 
pleted, they were further required to make a ring around the number of 
any of the underlined items which at present still constituted a cause of 
worry. Two scores were thuB obtained; the first consisted of an "effcc- 
tive’’ score of worry items; the second score noted existent present 
worries. In administration this inventory proved to bo far easier for 
candidates to answer than the usual questionnaire form of personality 
inventory. 

The questionnaire generally used for vocational guidance work in 
Sydney, Australia, for candidates from fifteen to twenty-five years of 
age is Thuratone'B 1 selected questions, modified by a few necessary local 
emendations and the addition of three "jokers," i.c., catch questions to 
which the better answers are "Yes.” 

Regularly each year some undergraduates have commented on the 
difficulty of following the directions for this questionnaire, The effort 
of fine discrimination required to arrive at honest decisions, appears to 
be great- At the same time, the questionnaire does actually sorb out 
many cases showing inferiority trenda, shyness or "nervousness," These 
individuals may be directly helped by an interview or two involving a 
brief analysis of the subjects’ self-centered attitude. There were 42 
questions in the original Sydney inventory and the average number of 
“yields" per person was from 10 to 11 questions. Self-confident indi¬ 
viduals of a good “sales” type tend to register from 3 to 6 yields, Occa¬ 
sionally types with pronounced "inferiority" or neurotic trends show 
from 15 to 35 question yields. A Factorial Analysis 2 shows the ques- 

1 Thuretone, L, L,, and Thurstono, T. G. A neurotic inventory. J. soc. Psychol., 
1930, l, 3-3G. 

‘Gibb, C. A. Pereonality traits by factorial analysis, Aust. J. Psychol. Phil., 
June, 1942,1-16. 
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tions themBelveB tend to duBter about such trends as schizoid^ submissive, 
a-social and manic-depressive. 

Worry Inventory 

Since the general principles involved in the Thursfcone type of ques¬ 
tionnaire had proved bo useful for many years, it seemed advisable to 
retain the principle involved and yet to seek some simplification of the 
questionnaire method. Accordingly the direct method was decided on 
for a try-out. Every existing list of worries, patterned afteT Wood- 
worth's 3 original lend, tends to be cast in the form of questions. But 
this method is neither economical in its setting out nor is it often easy 
for the candidate to answer. The itemized list, used here, however, 
directly denominates each symptom, which has been reduced as far as 
possible to very simple and unambiguous terms. The method of marking 
the items was first to get subjects to underline those which had ever 
caused them worry. After completing the list thus, they were required 
to put a ring around the number of each item which was still a present 
cause of worry or distress. Two individual scores were thus secured. 
If the items are honestly marked, the first indicates the general nature 
of individual worries; the second score is indicative of the nature and 
extent of existent worries. This procedure of underlining and ringing 
was borrowed from the method prescribed in the Pressey Emotional 
X.O. Test. 


The Group Tested 

The original group of individuals tested consisted of undergraduates 
attending classes in Psychology in years I, II or III in the University of 
Sydney, together with ft few outside persons attending one of these single 
courses. About fifty per cent of the undergraduates were students en¬ 
rolled for evening courses. Altogether 100 persons were used as subjects, 
48 being females and 52 being males. Their ages varied from 17 to 47 
years, but gave a preponderance to subjects of earlier years with a very 
decided skew towards the higher years. The average age for both sexes 
combined was 20.4 years. In order to enable observations to he made 
upon age trends, the scores were separated into raa|e and female results 
under the following age divisions; (a) 17 to 19 years, (b) 20 to 21 years, 
and (3) over 21 years. No differentiating trends in age or sex appeared, 
either in yields to particular types of itepas, in actual numbers or in the 
proportion of existent worries to general worry problems. The Bix sub¬ 
groups, though fairly uniform in trends, were not large enough for any 
reliable inferences to be drawn. Some degree of selection must have been 

1 Franz, S. I. Handbook of menial tesi! methods. New York: Macmillan Co., 1920. 
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operative in tlie male section with respect to military service, hence this 
sampling can hardly be regarded as "average” and fully representative. 
In the female section no such factors of selection probably came into play. 

The subjects did not record their names on the sheets unless they 
wished, but mei’ely indicated sex and age. 

The Present Inventory 

The items with their two results given alongside, are shown in Table 1. 
The items were arbitrarily selected by tho writer on a representative 

Table I 

ItemB in the Worry Inventory with Percentage of “YieW' for 
100 University Students 


Percentage 
of Yields 



I* 

11** 

1. Poor health 

20 

7 

2. Being different in appearance to other folk 

23 

7 

3. Having a poor appetite for food 

3 

0 

4. Bad indigestion 

3 

1 

5. Lying awake at night 

20 

0 

6. Disagreeable dreams or nightmares 

23 

0 

7* Constant aches or pains 

2 

0 

8- Night sweats 

3 

0 

9. A dislike for certain kinds of food 

21 

11 

10. Spells of dizziness 

14 

0 

11. Thoughts of death 

28 

6 

12. Being nervous or shy 

75 

18 

13. Sudden heart tremors or palpitations 

11 

7 

14. A tired feeling after waking 

20 

19 

16. Frequent headaches 

20 

8 

10. Entertaining folk 

34 

16 

17. Thoughts of suicide 

9 

0 

18. Being found fault with 

48 

16 

19. Not taking part in Bports ox games 

16 

1 

20. Sleep-walking 

3 

0 

21. Being too quarrelsome 

13 

2 

22, Loneliness 

26 

8 

23, Bad asthma or shortness of breath 

6 

a 

24. Feeling bored or "fed up" with lifo 

20 

4 

25. Sexual problems 

31 

12 

26, Mind wandering or day dreams 

26 

6 

27. Constant bad luck 

3 

0 

28, Being teased or made a fool of 

30 

7 

20. Not being understood or appreciated by people 

10 

2 

30. Meeting members of the opposite Bex 

30 

6 
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Percentage 
of Yields 


I* II** 


31. Being treated unfairly by others 

30 

5 

32. Leaving tusks unfinished 

29 

12 

33. Getting no pleasure out of life 

8 

2 

34. Talking too much 

15 

7 

35. Lack of success in your studios 

22 

6 

3fl. Not being loved at homo 

6 

1 

37. Addressing groups or meetings 

38 

21 

38. Being closely watched or observed 

30 

12 

30. People's wickedness 

7 

6 

40. Being a failure in your job 

10 

3 

41. Feeling self-conscious 

54 

27 

42. Brooding over your sins 

9 

1 

43. Having wrong thoughts 

23 

8 

44. Going into tunnels or subways 

2 

1 

46. Not being your real self 

10 

3 

46. Some speech difficulty such as stammering or lisping 

10 

6 

47. Looking down from a height 

31 

10 

48. The need to do things over and over 

10 

2 

40. ThingB seeming unreal to you 

11 

3 

60. Talking in your sleep 

7 

3 

61. Not being able to converse easily with people 

33 

13 

62. Making one of a crowd 

10 

2 

63. Your lack of true friends 

11 

5 

64. Blushing 

37 

16 

66. Lack of self-confidence 

34 

17 

56. Twitching of the face, head, body or limbs 

7 

4 

57. Your religious beliefs 

19 

0 

68. Some vague constant fear or worry 

14 

0 

60. A fear of going inBane 

7 

1 

60. Inability to fix your attention on books, work or studies 

28 

18 

01. Having a bad temper 

21 

5 

62. Being afraid 

14 

4 

63. Meeting with or talking to elders or social superiors 

20 

7 


* Directions I. First read carefully through every item mentioned below and under¬ 
line everything which has «vcr troubled or worried you. 

** Directions II. Nov? go through each item underlined and if it is still worrying 
you, draw a ring around its number. 

basis from a wide array of existing personality" questionnaires. Where 
two items were not mutually exclusive and tended to cover a particular 
symptom, the better, in his judgment, was retained. 

Of all the sixty-three items only seven proved to be unproductive 
by showing a total yield of only 3% or leas. These items ate Nos. 3, 4, 
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7 J g > 20, 27, and 44. The last indicated that claustraphobia is a fairly 
infrequent symptom compared with No. 47, which involves "looking 
down from a height.” Tor use with a normal and representative group 
of individuals the seven items could well be omitted. 

The remaining fifty-six questions were arbitrarily distributed by the 
writer under the headings shown in Table 2. They are arranged in 
descending order of frequency of occurrence. 

Table 2 


Grouping of Items in the Worry Inventory by Categories 


Type of Difficulty 

No. of 
Items 

Avorngo Percentage 

Ever Still 

Worried Worried 

Item Numbers 

Sex 

3 

31 

9 

25, 30, 48 

Inferiority 

21 

28 

6 

2, 12, 10, 18, 22, 
28, 20,31,34, 35, 
30, 37, 38, 40, 41, 
40, 51, 53, 64, 65, 
03 

Physical Symptoms: 

Conversion 

10 

16 

8 

1, 0, 10, 13, 14, 
16, 23, 44, 47, 60 

Schizoid Trends 

16 

18 

6 

5, 6, 11, 17, 24, 
26, 32, 33, 46, 48, 
40, 60, 62, 68, 60, 
60 

Religious Difficulties 

3 

12 

6 

30, 42, 67 

Fear and Anger or Cyclo 

thymic Trends 

3 

14 

3 

21, 01, 02 

Total 

66 

21 

5 



Psycho-analytic literature would probably technically label these as 
erotic, narcissistic, conversion or hypochondria^ repression, super-ego 
and accumulations of id symptoms and trends. On the other hand, the 
nomenclature of various factor analysts 4 would use other specific terms 
such as "lack of confidence,” "solitariness" for the inferiority and schizoid 
trends. The remainder would hardly find a place. The chief concern 
of the investigation was to indicate certain practical advantages of the 
method of presentation and the method of marking the items. 

The results presented exhibit a decidedly different aspect to those 
obtained from the general run of such inventories, both in the matter of 
items, the item groups and the extent of the prevalence of such diffi¬ 
culties. This inventory, therefore, tends to shed a different light on the 
4 Gibb, C. A., op* cit . 
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nature of nervous worries and problems to that of the ordinary person¬ 
ality questionnaire. It cannot, of course, be indicated to what extent 
the disclosures of such worries was due to the anonymity covering the 
individuals who answered the inventory, but at least one-third of the 
group voluntarily subscribed their names. Further the writer was 
brought into contact with the groups concerned as lecturer, so that a 
certain degree of rapport possibly existed, 

Do these average frequencies really indicate the relative importance 
of the groups of items? One cannot answer “yes’ 1 directly to this ques¬ 
tion, In the first place the number of questions relating to “Inferiority” 
amounted to 21 or almost 40 per cent of the total of the items, yet the 
group ranks second in average importance to that of sex difficulties which 
is represented by only three items. 

But seven items of the inferiority group approach or show a greater 
percentage of yields than the most heavily weighted item, No. 30 of the 
Sex Difficulties group. There is, hence, no conclusive evidence here 
supporting cither the exclusively Freudian or the purely Adlerian theories 
of personality. The individual reader must interpret the results in his 
own way. It can be stated, however, that the present inventory is 
possibly more “revealing” in many ways than the Thurstone Ques¬ 
tionnaire. 

Later on, both the Worry Inventory and the Thurstons Inventory 
were administered to a group of 36 students of both sexes, for the Bake 
of comparison. The following correlations were obtained: 


Thuratono Inventory and Wony Inventory Underlining. ..!. — .81 ± -036 

Thurstono and Worry Inventory Ringing. , ..= .75 ± .050 

Worry Inventory Underlining and Worry Inventory Ringing.= .81 ± .038 


To supplement this & test of extraversion was administered to the 
same group within a week of giving the others. The results were: 


Extravermcm and Thurstons...=* — *40 -0^5 

Extroversion and Worry Inventory Underlining.*.=* — .66 ± .077 

E.xfcravorgion and Worry Inventory Ringing.. ..*■ — .67 ± .06 


Thus, there appears to be a remarkably consistent constant factor 
emerging from all these tests as revealed by these correlation results 
which is probably that of intio-extTaversion. While its symptoms are 
legion, one underlying cause, that of ego-centricity, appears as the prime 
cause of the human difficulties. 


Summary 

1. In the present “Worry Inventory” a list of sixty-three items was 
presented to a group of 100 university students of both sexes ranging 
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in age from 17 to 45 years. The inventory is intended to he representa¬ 
tive rather than exhaustive. 

2. The method of administration of the Inventory proved simple and 
far less difficult to answer than the usual list of personality questions. 

3. Its use tended, possibly under a cloak of anonymity, towards a 
higher yield of nervous difficulties and a wider field of symptoms, than 
is usually uncovered by the usual questionnaire method. However, some 
fair proportion of the excellent results is probably due to the direct 
approach used in the present Inventory. 

4. The Worry Inventory correlated to a very high degree witli the 
Thurstone Questionnaire. 

Received November 29, 1943. 



Social Factors Annoying to Children 

Rose Zeligs 

Avondale Public School, Cincinnati, Ohio 

The present world upheaval adds to the bombardment of disturb¬ 
ances and annoyances that affect children and contribute to instability 
and lack of poise. A knowledge of annoying situations in children’s daily 
experiences should enable parents and teachers to eliminate many of the 
disturbing factors and to help the children adjust to annoyances that are 
unavoidable. 

This paper will discuss children's reactions to annoyances they often 
experience. The subjects comprised 145 sixth-grade boys and 140 girls 
from two suburban elementary public schools of Cincinnati. Ninety- 
nine per cent of the children were native born, 70 per cent Jewish, 27 
per cent were non-Jewish, and 3 per cent were colored, Their average 
chronological age was 11 years and 8 months, and their average mental 
age, according to the Otis Group Intelligence Seale, Advanced Examina¬ 
tion, Form B, was 14 years. The socio-economic background was a little 
below very high on the Sims Score Card. 

These 285 sixth-grade children were asked to list all things which 
annoy, irritate, and bother them. The items were classified under social 
relationships, health and appearance, home and family, school, hobbies 
and interests, foods, personal conduct, games and amusements, fears, 
inconveniences and annoyances, animals and insects, and environmental 
conditions. 

The following year the material was presented to the 285 sixth-grade 
children of the same schools, described above. The material, in the form 
of separate tests for boys and girls, provided for five different degrees of 
feeling toward every item listed. These were like, don't mind, don’t like, 
hate, and hate much. The children were asked to encircle the expression 
that best described their feeling toward each item listed. The material 
was tabulated, changed to per cents, and arranged according to frequency 
for hale much. 

This paper is a report of the items classified under social relationships, 
home and family, school, and personal conduct. 

Attitudes of Boys 

Table 1 lists social situations that are annoying (don’t like, hate, and 
hate much) to 65 per cent of the boys studied. They are especially 
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Table 1 

Attitudes of 146 Boys Toward Social Situations 


Item 

Per Cent 
Who Marked 
“Hate Much" 

Item 

Per Cent 
Who Marked 
“Hate Much" 

Bo blamed for something I 


To bo slapped 

34 

didn't do 

60 

To bo ridiculed 

33 

People who cheat 

56 

Sarcastic remarks 

33 

Unfair thingB 

60 

Two againBt one 

28 

A bully 

60 

People who talk too much 

28 

War 

60 

Ugly people 

20 

Have people angry at me 

61 

See girls act grown up 

20 

To lose someone's things 

46 

See people crying 

20 

To be poor 

45 

Hear talk on self-control 

24 

People who show off 

44 

To borrow money 

22 

A sissy 

44 

Old maids 

22 

People who tell lies 

43 

People who talk too fast 

22 

People who laugh when I 


People who talk too slowly 

21 

get hurt 

43 

To fight 

10 

People who always argue 

40 

Long religious sermons 

18 

Stupid people 

40 

To be alone 

18 

To lose in a fight 

37 

People on diets 

14 

To fight little boys 

37 

To talk on telephone 

13 

A mean person 

37 

Certain boys 

13 

To got into trouble 

37 

Certain girls 

13 

Tattletales 

35 

People who act funny 

12 


The average distribution for all items, in terms of per cent, wosi Like 10, Don't 
mind 19, Don't like 21, Hate 17, and Hate much 27. 


disturbed when blamed for something they did not do and by people who 
cheat, unfair things, a bully, and war: They do not like to have people 
singly at them, to lose someone^ things, or to be poor. People who talk 
too much, who lie or argue, who are stupid, mean or sarcastic, who laugh 
when others get hurt are very much disliked by the boys, Sissies, show- 
offs, or tattletales rate low with these boys. They do not like to lose 
in a fight or to fight with little boys, to get into trouble, to be ridiculed, 
or to be slapped, The boys vary in the number of situations that annoy 
them and in the degree to which they are annoyed. 1 

Table 2 gives home and family situations that are annoying to many 
boys, They dislike moat to get a whipping, especially for something they 
did not do, to be scolded, punished, or nagged. 

Some of the boys do not like to do various chorea around the house, 
Tun errands, or take care of smaller siblings. 

1 Robq Zeligs, The relationship of emotional and personality traits to learning in 
children (unpublished Doctor's dissertation, University of Cincinnati, 1937). 
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Table 2 

Attitudes of 145 Boys Toward Home and Family 


Per Cent 
Who Marked 
Item "Hate Much” 

Item 

Ter Cent 
Who Marked 
"Hate Much 7 ' 

To get a whipping for Borne- 


To wash and dry dishes 

13 

tiling I didn't do 

62 

To sweep floors 

13 

To get a whipping 

50 

To wash the bathtub 

13 

To be scolded 

42 

To work around the house 

13 

Let brother break my games 

36 

To go to bed late 

12 

To be punished 

30 

To dust furniture 

12 

To be nagged 

35 

To set the table 

12 

To clean the cellar 

23 

To fight with brother 

10 

To sew 

21 

To clean gold-fish bowl 

10 

To wait in store while mother 


To cook 

10 

shops 

20 

To go to the store 

10 

My sister's singing 

18 

To take care of house 

0 

To go to bed early 

10 

To shovel enow 

9 

To scrub 

16 

To go to bed 

9 

To clean the house 

14 

To rake the yard 

8 

To take care of cousin 

13 

To run errands 

6 

The average distribution for all iterns, 

in terms of per cent, was; 

Like 23, Don't 


mind 33, Don't like 10, Hate 11, and Hate much 17. 


Table 3 

Attitudes of 146 Boys Toward School Situations 


Per Cent 


Per Cent 


Who Marked 


Who Marked 

Item 

“Hate Much" 

Item 

“Hate Much" 

To get low marks 

49 

To go to Sunday School 

13 

Certain tcachers- 

40 

To do nightwork 

13 

Teachers who have pets 

36 

To have to miss school 

12 

Be sent to principal 

30 

To write book reports 

11 

To hear teachers preach 

30 

To study grammar 

11 

Teachers who dislike me 

30 

To go to school 

9 

Writing lessons 

23 

To give talks 

0 

To memorize poems 

21 

To study history 

8 

High singing 

18 

To read my compositions 

7 

To write compositions 

17 

To take art 

7 

Singing in school 

14 

To take tests 

6 

Arithmetic 

13 

To study geography 

4 

The average distribution for all items, 

in terms of per cent, was; 

Like 34, Don't 

mind 27, Don't like 14, Hate 9, and Hate much 16, 
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Though many school contacts are enjoyed by the boys, it can bo seen 
from Table 3 that the boys dislike most to get low marks, certain teachers, 
teachers who have pets, who preach, or who do not like them, and to be 
sent to the principal. Almost 20 per cent of the boys hate or hate much 
to go to school while 40 per cent of them have that same reaction towards 
Sunday School. Writing and singing lessons represent the least-liked 
subjects, while manual training and gymnasium work arc the favorite 
subjects. 

Table 4 lists the boys' attitudes toward personal conduct. Heading 
the list are character and personality qualities. To curse, tell lies, or be 


Table 4 

Attitudes of 145 Boys Toward Personal Conduct 
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Table 5 

Attitude of 140 Girls Toward Social Situations 


Per Cent 
Who Marked 
Item "Hate Much" 

Item 

Per Cent 
Who Marked 
"Hate Much’ 1 

See people gelling killed 

G8 

A stale joke 

30 

Bo accused of something I 


Grouchy children 

36 

didn’t do 

08 

Selfish people 

36 

Bo called a cheater 

01 

Be bothered when reading 

35 

Sco people aulTor 

50 

Quarrel with boy friend 

35 

Bo treated like a baby 

50 

Children acting babyish 

33 

Bo made fun of 

55 

When friends act foolish 

33 

Hear someone lma died 

53 

People who talk too much 

33 

Bo called names 

51 

People who don't like to do 


Bo scolded 

50 

anything 

33 

Bo bothered or pestered 

50 

A dull party 

32 

A bully 

48 

People who gossip 

32 

People who tiro fakers 

48 

To lose in a game 

32 

To see someone sick 

48 

Thoughtless people 

32 

To bo called a poor sport 

48 

Play with someone I don’t 


To bo accused of lying 

4fi 

like 

31 

Associate with dirty people 

47 

Not to go to parties 

31 

People who lie 

47 

People who talk in movies 

31 

Nasty people 

47 

To be teased 

31 

People minding my business 

40 

Visits to boring people 

31 

Jealous people 

40 

Be teased about boy friend 

28 

A dry speech 

46 

Discourteous children 

27 

To be embarrassed 

46 

Silly people 

27 

To see a child whipped 

46 

To fight 

20 

Sissies 

44 

To get angry at Bomeone 

25 

Children who cheat 

43 

To bo patronized 

24 

An untrue friend 

43 

Smart person acting dumb 

23 

To be insulted 

43 

People who are cross 

23 

To play with mean children 

43 

Not to go to dancing school 

23 

Constant nagging 

43 

People who are rough 

23 

See people biting their nails 

43 

Persisting people 

22 

Conceited people 

42 

To be disappointed 

22 

Stubborn people 

40 

Kissing games at parties 

21 

Have privileges taken away 

40 

To pay full car fare 

22 

People who are pests 

40 

To viflit sick adults 

20 

People who brag 

40 

Talk aboutself control 

20 

When friends get sick 

40 

Boys who make love to me 

19 

See a crippled person 

30 

Talk long on one subject 

19 

See children show off 

30 

To take revenge 

18 

Sloppy people 

38 

People who act funny 

17 

A hairy actor 

38 

Have big responsibilities 

16 

Stupid people 

37 

To talk long on phone 

15 

To be yelled at 

36 


r 1 A _n 


The average distribution for all items, in terms of per cent, was: Like 14, Don’t 


mind 14, Don’t like 20, Hate 22, Hate much 30. 
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Most of the girls express extreme dislike for antisocial people such 
as those who lie, mind other people's business, are jealous and nasty. 
They don't like sissies, children who cheat, and an untrue friend. Per¬ 
sonality traits annoying to the girls are conceit, stubbornness, sloppiness, 
grouchiness, foolishness, selfishness, stupidity, and thoughtlessness. 
Constant nagging and teasing, visits from boring people, and individuals 
who bite their finger nails, talk in movies, and gossip are disliked. In 
general, the girls reflect very definite standards of social conduct and an 
unfavorable attitude toward those who do not live up to those standards. 

Also, in their attitudes toward home and family the girls reflect 
standards of family relationships. As seen in Table G, practically all the 


Table 6 

Attitudes of 140 Girls Toward Home and Family 


Item 

Per Cent 
Who Marked 
“Hate Much” 

Item 

Per Cent 
Who Marked 
“HatoMuch” 

Make parents unhappy 

64 

Not to see relatives 

21 

A spanking 

62 

To wash and iron clothes 

20 

To irritate my mother 

60 

To be bothered by Bister 

20 

When mother ia angry 

41 

To scrub 

16 

To bo punished 

41 

To wash stockings 

12 

To be scolded 

37 

To wash dishes 

12 

To stay home on Sunday 

30 

To dust furniture 

11 

A dirty yard 

36 

To make beds 

11 

To see little brother cry 

31 

My sister’s singing 

10 

To have my things bothered 28 

To sweep 

0 

Not to help mother 

24 

To darn sock a 

0 

When mother won't buy 


To go to bed late 

0 

things I want 

23 

To clean the house 

7 

To be bothered by brother 

22 




The average distribution for all items, in terms of per cent, was: Liko 26, Don't 
mind 24, Don't like 18, Hate 14, and Hate much 18. 


girls dislike to make their parents unhappy or angTy, to be punished or 
scolded. Though they do not like to be pestered by siblings, most of the 
girls like their little sisters and brothers and do not mind taking care of 
them. Practically all the girls like babies. Some of them dislike house¬ 
work, but very few- girls dislike company or going out on Sunday. 

Ab shown in Table 7, maladjustment in school ia displeasing to the 
girls. They are extremely disturbed by bad report marks, unsatisfactory 
lessons, or poor conduct in school, especially if these require their mothers 
to come to school. They do not like teachers who get angry, scold, or 
give long lectures, or fail to mark papers. Writing lessons are liked least 
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Table 7 

Attitudes of 140 Girls Toward School Situations 1 


Item 

Per Cent 
Who Marked 
"Hate Much” 

Item 

Per Cent 
Who Marked 
“Hate Much' 1 

Bad report marks 

68 

Writing lessons 

21 

When mother has to come 


To have nightwork to do 

21 

to school 

40 

Teachers who don't inaik 


Not to know my lesson 

30 

papers 

10 

To bo bad in school 

30 

To discuss poems 

18 

Not to havo my homework 

34 

To copy things over 

18 

To make teacher angry 

33 

To memorize poems 

18 

When I can’t answer a question 33 

To make book reports 

17 

To get nervous in a test 

31 

To go to Sunday School 

13 

Too much nightwork 

30 

To carry books 

13 

To do hard lessons 

27 

To study 

13 

Long lectures by teachers 

25 

To have teats 

11 

To talk out in school 

24 

Certain tea oh ere 

11 

Teachers who scold 

23 

To have school over 

10 

To memorize lessons 

22 

To write compositions 

9 

To stay home from school 

22 

Grammar 

6 


The average distribution /or all items, in terms of per cent, was: Like 20, Don't 
mind 23, Don't like 17, Hate 16, and Hate much 19- 


of all the subjects, while gymnasium work, spelling, drawing, and geog¬ 
raphy are lilted most. 

Antisocial character and personality traits (Table 8), as expressed in 
their personal conduct, arc annoying to the girls. Telling lies, being 
bad, mean, or unreliable, doing wrong, or getting into trouble are marked 


Table 8 

Attitudes of 140 Girls Toward Personal Conduct 


Item 

Per Cent 
Who Marked 
“Hate Much" 

Item 

Per Cent 
Who Marked 
"Hate Much” 

To have bad habits 

68 

To make plans and drop 


To tell lies 

65 

them 

34 

To bite fingernails 

53 

When I do wrong 

31 

To be bad 

61 

To forget things 

28 

To be mean 

51 

To sit in perfect silence 

23 

To be unreliable 

61 

A self-conscious feeling 

21 

To get in trouble 

42 

When I can't do ae I like 

19 

To be idle or lazy 

37 

Always to want things 

16 

To do something I don't like 

36 

To sit still 

14 


The average distribution for all items, in terms of per cent, was: Like 11, Don't 
mind 12, Don't like 21, Hate 23, and Hate much 33, 
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hate or hate much by most of the girls. Also having bad habits, biting 
finger nails, or being lazy and forgetful receive the disapproval of many 
girls. 

Sex Differences 

A comparison of the sexes in relation to annoyances on 102 items 
listed by both groups indicates that girls are annoyed by more factors 
than boys and also that they react to a greater degree than the boys do 
to those annoyances. This is especially true in relation to personal 
conduct. Significant sex differences show greater dislike by boys of 
people who cheat. They are much more resentful than the girls of not 
being able to do as they like, In school, significantly move boys dislike 
arithmetic and singing, while more girls do not like to have nightwork 
to do. More boys do not like to sew or to hear their sisters sing. Sig¬ 
nificantly more girls hate to bite their finger nails. 

Summary 

A study of children’s reactions to annoyances occurring in social 
relationships, home and family, school, and personal conduct indicates 
that many situations are extremely annoying to twelve-year-old children. 
Girls are more often-and more extremely annoyed than boys. 

Educational Implications, An annoyance is an unfavorable attitude 
which in many cases is caught from others. Some of the items listed 
should not be annoying to the normal child. People who are constantly 
irritated by every little thing reflect a failure to adjust to their environ¬ 
ment. “They can’t take it," On the other hand, a glance at many of 
the items listed in the tables suggests definite social standards which 
have been accepted by the children. Being annoyed by antisocial con¬ 
duct reveals the acceptance of favorable group attitudes and leads to 
adaptation to the social group. But when children respond unfavorably 
to many unimportant situations, they should be taught to ignore those 
factors and not be disturbed by them. However, we should avoid as 
much as possible constant and unnecessary irritation. This is vital in a 
time when the human organism is being worn out by many irritations, 
fears, and worries. 

iterowed January 20,191^. 



A School Survey of Eye-Hand Dominance 

Gertrude Hildreth 

Horace Mann-Li?icoln School Columbia University 

The belief is widespread that mixed cyc-hand dominance, that is, the tendency for 
oye and hand preference to be opposite sided, is a cause of reading disability, nervoUB- 
nesa and behavior problems. The right-handed child who is left-eyed or vice versa is 
a3sumed to have more difficulty in learning to read and in making satisfactory personal 
adjustments, Ho is believed to mirror write more than the individual whose eye and 
hand dominance arc like-sided. A parent recently inquired, “Isn't my child's reading 
difficulty due to the fact that teste show she is left-eyed?' 1 The notion is also prevalent 
that mixed eye-hand dominance is a rare occurrence in the general population. 

A number of published studies have given somewhat conflicting results. The present 
study was undertaken to obtain additional evidence on the subject, to determine the 
incidence of mixed dominance in an entire elementary school population and the asso¬ 
ciation between mixed dominance and reading disability in the same population. 

Results of Previous Studies 

Incidence of Lejt-Eyedne ss and Mixed Dominance. Parson (8) re¬ 
ported 30 per cent left-eyedness, 12 per cent impartial, and 58 per cent 
right-cyeclness in a normal school population in which left-handedness 
was present in about four per cent of the cases. Seller (10) found 32 
per cent of 96 children in the Cambridge schools, Grades II to VI, to be 
left-eyed; 72 per cent of the left-handed children were left-eyed. Schonell 
(9) investigated the relation between eye and hand dominance in 75 
school children, with the following results (R,H. and R.E, Bignify right 
hand and right eye respectively): RJI—R.E., 60%; R.H.—L.E., 25%; 
L.H.—L.E., 4%; L.H.—R.E., 3%; R,H.—and either eye, 8%; and 
L,H.—and either eye, 0. 

Mixed Dominance and Reading Disability. Johnson O'Connor (7) 
reported an unusual amount of uncoordinated motion, twitching, shifting 
of position, speech irregularities and reading troubles among those who 
tested left-eyed and Tight-handed. He found less trouble among those 
whose handedness and eyedness agreed. A study by Mintz (5) indicated 
more mixed dominance among subnormal than among normal children, 
Monroe (6) reported that 43 per cent of the reading disability cases she 
studied showed mixed dominance. Fernald (1) reports on the problem 
as follows: “The right-handed cases and the cases of matched eye-hand 
dominance resemble the cases in which the dominance is not matched, 
are as serious in their deficiency, learn by the same methods, and are as 
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successful in the final outcome.-The Bubject with unmatched eye 

and hand dominance learns to read and is able to read in an entirely 
normal manner with eye and hand dominance still opposite.” Gates 
and Bond (2) found little association between eyedness, handedness and 
reading achievement. Johnson (4) reported no significant relationship 
between lateral dominance and rending disability. Wile (II) found 
among children showing reading disability, 62 per cent left-eyed, 8 per 
cent uncertain or mixed, 30 per cent right dominant. There is no indi¬ 
cation as to how many of these pupils were left-handed. Witty and 
Kopel (12) found 33 per cent left-eyed in a group of poor readers, 31 
per cent left^eyed in the normal reading, non-problem group. Wolfe (13) 
reported that more normal readers than retarded showed dominant lcftr 
eyedness on & sighting test and the groups were found not to be dis¬ 
tinguished by handedness or a combination of eye-hand dominance. 
HoweveT, the retarded proved to be inferior in auditory functions, visual 
perception and emotional adjustment. 

A School Survey 

New evidence on the question was obtained through surveying an 
elementary school population consisting of 101 boys and 90 girls from 
kindergarten through Grade VI. The age range was from 6 to 11 with 
two children who lacked a month of being 6 and two who had just turned 
12. The population rated above the average in general ability as meas¬ 
ured by standard testa. Because of the selected nature of the population 
there were no cases in which reading disability could be attributed to 
lack of learning capacity. 

Tests of Eye and Hand Dominance . Each pupil was given individual 
tests of eye and hand dominance. Four tests of eye dominance were 
used as follows: 

1 . Sighting dot. The child's attention was called to a black dot on a card 
tacked on the wall. He web told to stand with toes on a line marked on the 
floor three feet from the wall. The dot was placed at eye level. The child 
was given a box lid in the center of which was a half inch hole. He was asked 
to hold the hole at arms' length with both hands, he was told that one eye 
would be covered, then the other and that the dot would probably disappear 
when one eye was covered. The examiner covered each eye in turn, with a 
small card, asking the child to state whether he could or could not still see the 
dot. The eye with which he could still see the dot when one eye was covered 
was recorded as the dominant eye. 

2 . Sighting with the Parson manoptoscope, The child was asked to stand 
on a line two feet from the wall where the Parson board with red ball in be¬ 
tween the letters L and It was hung up at the right height for his size. He 
was given the aluminum cone, was instructed to hold it in both hands, his 
attention was called to the red ball and he was instructed to fixate the red ball 
aB he looked through the cone. Then the examiner explained that one letter 
could be seen alongside the ball, and the child was asked to state what letter 
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he could see. This letter was recorded. For the youngest children, small 
pictures of a dog and cat were used in place of the letters L and ft. 

3 . Sighting dot with the Parson cone. The child standing two feet from a 

card with a black dot held by the examiner, was asked to fixate the dot through 
the aluminum cone. The position of the aperture of the cone with reference 
to an imaginary vertical line drawn through the child's nose wag recorded, 
If to the right of the imaginary line, the child was recorded as right-eyed- if 
to the left, left-eyed. 1 

4 . Peep Show. The child was shown an imitation Easter egg with pictures 
inside that could be seen by looking through a quarter inch aperture at the 
smaller end of the egg. The examiner held the egg in both hands while the 
child studied and reported on the picture. The eye used in fixating the pic¬ 
ture was recorded as the dominant eye. 

A test was repeated if for any reagon results were not clear cut. In the 
first three, the child kept both eyes open. 

Only the fourth test in which the examiner rather than the child held the 
materials could be said to be entirely independent of handednegg influence. 

Determination of dominant eyedness was more difficult and probably less 
reliable in the case of younger children because of their difficulty in complying 
with instructions and their concern with irrelevant features of the test situation. 

Tests of Handedness. Handedness was tested in three ways: 

1 . The child was requested to pick up a pair of scissors and to cut a corner 
from a piece of paper. 

2 . He wag asked to write his name on the paper. 

3 . He was asked to pick up and tosa a ball to the examiner several times. 

These three teats afford a sampling of single handedness activities rather 

than a complete survey of each pupil's handedness habits. 


Table 1 

Results of Eye and Hand Dominance Tests in an Elementary School Population 





Eycdnesa 




Handedness 


Total 

Cases 

Age Level 

4R 

4L 

3R 

3L 

2R-2L 

3R 

3L 

2R 

2L 

5-6 Years 
Number 

10 

8 

2 

2 

2 

20 

2 

1 

1 

24 

Per Cent 

42 

33 

8.3 

a.a 

8.3 

83.3 

8.3 

4.2 

4.2 


7 Years 
Number 

13 

6 

3 

2 

2 

22 

1 

1 

2 

26 

Per Cent 

50 

23 

11.5 

7.7 

7.7 

85 

3.8 

3.8 

7.7 


8 Years 
Number 

19 

10 

1 

2 

_ 

26 

3 

2 

1 

32 

Per Cent 

59 

31 

3.1 

6.2 

— 

81 

9.4 

0.2 

3.1 


9 Years 
Number 

14 

9 


1 

3 

20 

1 

__ 

___ 

27 

Per Cent 

52 

33* 

— 

3.7 

11.1 

96.3 

3.7 

— 

— 


10 Years 
Number 

27 

8 

4 

2 

1 

34 

4 

_ 

4 

42 

Per Cent 

04 

19 

9.5 

4.8 

2.4 

81 

9.5 

— 

9.5 


11 Years 
Number 

12 

15 

3 

5 

5 

36 

2 

1 

1 

40 

Per Cent 

30 

37.5 

7.5 

12.5 

12.6 

90 

6.0 

2.5 

2.6 
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Indications of Reading Achievement. Objectivo test records, for the most 
part Stanford Achievement reading scores, or comparable data, were available 
for each pupil. Those who scored a year or more below grade median in the 
primary grades, a year and a half or more in the upper grades were considered 
disability cases for purposes of this study. Teachers' estimates and the neces¬ 
sity for recent remedial instruction in reading served as additional criteria in 
selecting the poorest readers in each class. 

Results 

Table X shows the number and percentage of pupils in each age level 
who were totally or partially right- or left-eyed, totally or partially 
right- or left-handed on the seven tests given. The right-eyed children 

Table 2 

Results of Eye and Hand Dominance Testa showing the Relationship between 
Eye and Hand Dominance 


Age Level 

Mixed Eye-IIand Dominance 

R.H.-L.E. L.H.-R.E. R.H.-R.E. 

L.H.-L.E. 

5-6 Years 





Number 

7 

1 

11 

2 

Total number mixed 

8 




Total per cent mixed 

33,3 




7 Years 





Number 

8 

3 

14 

— 

Total number mixed 

11 




Total per cent mixed 

42 




8 Years» 





Number 

8 

1 

20 

2 

Total number mixed 

9 




Total per cent mixed 

28 




9 Years 





Number 

9 

— 

14 

1 

Total number mixed 

9 




Total per cent mixed 

33.3 




10 Years 





Number 

7 

3 

27 

4 

Total number mixed 

10 




Total per cent mixed 

24 




11 Years 





Number 

20 

3 

12 


Total number mixed 

23 




Total per cent mixed 

57.5 




Per cent mixed all age 





levels combined: 

30.0 





The record for the only pair of twins: 



Eyedness Teats 

Handedness Tests 



1 2 

3 4 

12 3 


Girl 

R R 

R R 

R R R 


Boy 

L L 

L L 

R R R 
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were more coiiHintently right-eyed in the four eycdneas tests than, w&re 
the left-eyed children. It was rather surprising to find a substantial 
number of the right -eyed children writing with the left hand, 

There was no clear cut or consistent developmental tendency from 
one age group to the next. See Tabic 2, Although numerous research 
Btudica have shown a decrease, in dominant left-handedness with age, 
and a Blight tendency toward decreasing left-handcdnc9a was found in 
these results, no such decrease was shown in these data for eye-dominance. 


Table 3 

Eyo-lland Dominance Data for tho Slowest Jlouvlere in Each Age Group 


Age Level 


Boys 


GirlB 


Eyed ness 

irnncJcdnefifl 


Eyednees 

Handodneas 

7 years 

Cose 1 

4 It 

3R 


_ 

_ 


Cum 2 

4L 

3R 


— 

— 

8 years 

CnBO 1 

411 

3L 

Cflaol 

4L 

3R (foreign 







child) 


Cueo2 

4H 

311 

Cuao2 

4R 

3R 





Case 3 

4L 

3R 

Oycuro 

Coao 1 

4L 

3R 

Casa 1 

4R 

3R 


Com 2 

431 

3R 





Casa 3 

3L 

3R 




10 years 

Caeol 

4L 

3L 

C&aol 

4E 

3R 


Cflflo 2 

41# 

3R 





Caao 3 

4R 

3R 





Cum 4 

411 

3R 





Cftfle 5 

3L-1II 

3R 




HyCflTB 

Catm 1 

3IML 

3 It 

CftSG 1 

2R-2L 

3R 


C&flo2 

4R 

311 





Casa 3 

4 It 

3R 





Case 4 

311-1L 

3L 





In fact, the eleven-year group showed an increase in left-eyedness over 
the ten-year group and more instability on the tests in general. The 
same situation did not prevail in the handedness test results for the 
eleven-year group. This may be a chance result due to the small popu¬ 
lation or it may be an indication of instability appearing with the ap¬ 
proach of puberty, 

Eye-Hand Dominance and Reading Disability. Twenty-two cases, 
sixteen boys and six girls in the entire group of 191, were selected as 
reading disability cojges, according to the criteria given above, These 
pupils were all seven years of age or older. Table 3 shows the results 
for each age level in terms of eye-hand dominance. 
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Of the boys, there were seven or 44 per cent of the cases who showed 
mixed eye-hand dominance; of the girls, three or 50 per cent who showed 
this condition, a total of 45 per cent or lesa than half of all reading dis¬ 
ability cases, The number of cases is too small to indicate reliably that 
these reading disability cases showed more tendency toward mixed domi¬ 
nance than the normally successful readers. 

Although a somewhat larger proportion of mixed dominant cases had 
difficulty with reading than consistent dominant pupils, sinco fewer than 
half the mixed dominants were slow in learning to read, the conclusion 
must be drawn that mixed dominance is not a prevailing condition in 
reading disability, far less a dominant causal factor in the majority of 
disability cases. 

Received December 10, 19$. 
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Hahn, Eugene F. Stuttering, significant theories and therapies. Palo 

Alio: Stanford University Press, 1943. Pp. ix + 177. $2.00. 

Professor Hahn has presented a compendium of theories and therapies 
of 25 of the "authorities in the field.” He does not state the basis for 
his selection of specialists, although the list appears to be representative 
of the major educational and medical clinics doing research and thera¬ 
peutic work on stuttering in this country and abroad, and to suggest the 
great variety of ways in which the problem is studied and treated. Since 
the several reports average less than six pages each, they are necessarily 
sketchy and incomplete. Tha author’s purpose of facilitating compari¬ 
sons of the philosophies and therapeutic procedures involved is inherently 
limited by this restriction. The careful student will want to go to origi¬ 
nal sources. The beginner may be more confused than enlightened by 
the multiplicity of points of view presented. 

Each summary is divided into sections on Theory and Therapy. 
While most specialists appear to have been impelled to evolve a unique 
theory of stuttering, the careful reader will detect a considerable amount 
of similarity, under the verbiage, used to explain many of the theories. 
Some are certainly much more closely in line with modern psychological 
thinking than others. One of the values of the theory is no doubt the 
suggestion to the patient that the clinician is an expert. Anyone who 
has such a plausible explanation of the difficulty would BUreiy appeal to the 
afflicted as a desirable person to administer treatment or direct his study. 
There is no indication that clinicians have consciously evolved their 
theories for this purpose. The multiplicity of theories is BUggestive of 
the early reports to The French Academy of Sciences on the origin of 
language. 

The Sections on Therapy appear to this reviewer as more significant. 
While few clinicians claim universal "cures” the success reported with 
such widely divergent treatments indicates either that stuttering is a 
malady of many causes and therefore subject to many treatments, or 
that there are common therapeutic values often overlooked in the various 
types of therapy, and not explained as such in the theory. 

An Appendix of fifteen pages prepared by the author and entitled 
"Procedures in a Clinic for Stutterers" is a gesture toward unification of 
the various points-of-view of the “specialists.” Within the limits of 
space used, this appears to be one of the better features of the book. 

80 
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The book focuses attention on the great variety of backgrounds and 
approaches to the malady by those who arc 1 'authorities in the field/ 1 
and leaves the reader with the realization that there is still much research 
to be done. If this book serves as a stimulus to further research and 
unification of thinking in the field, it will make an important contribution. 
This reviewer does not believe that the book will serve as such a stimulus. 

Franklin II. ICnowcr 

The State University of I onto ,, 

Department of Speech 

Cole, Luella. Attaining maturity. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 
1944. Pp. x + 212, $2.00, 

This treatise is concerned with problems of adjustment in the modern 
world. Both in ordinary times and in times of Stress there are always 
individuals who cannot adjust to complexities of life. Some of these 
never progress beyond childish attitudes and adolescent whims. Others 
regress to this status in trying times. In other words, such people never 
grow up, i.e., attain maturity. The mature individual is relatively free, 
he finds contentment and he feels secure. After noting the need for 
maturity, the author discusses the criteria of intellectual, emotional, 
social, and moral maturity. Popular escape is by fantasy, play, solitude, 
fanaticism, projection, sophistication and illness, Solutions for the ma¬ 
ture pej’son are briefly outlined, The final section is concerned with 
maturity and the war. The book contains many enlightening examples. 
Both the cage studies and the discussion arc well organized to aid in an 
analysis of acute problems of adjustment. As a guidebook for those 
seeking to attain maturity, however, the treatise is less adequate. There 
are a few ill-considered statements such as “the madhouse yawns for 
those who cannot be emotionally toughened” in war situations. Never¬ 
theless the book has much to recommend it as n a guide to living with 
yourself and other people.” 

Miles A. Tinker 

The Umuersity of Minnesota, 

Kingsley, Donald J. [Chairman], Recruiting applicants for the public 
service, A report submitted to the Civil Service Assembly by the Com - 
miitee on Recruiting Applicants for the Public Service. Chicago: Civil 
Service Assembly o[ the U. S. and Canada, 1942. Pp. xv\ + 200. 
$3.00. 

This volume sponsored by the Civil Service Assembly of the U. S. 
and Canada is another in the series dealing with the major phases of 
public personnel administration. The report is the work of J. Donald 
Kingsley aided by a committee consisting of Fred Zapolo, Russel Barthell, 
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Irving Gold, George G. Brown, William Howell, George D. Halsey, and 
Edgar B. Young, among others. 

The treatment of the subject matter can be subsumed under four 
categories or topics embracing six chapters: (1) historical antecedents of 
public service recruitment, (2) the nature of recruitment and recruitment 
procedures, (3) determining and forecasting personnel needs, and (4) 
application procedure and audit. 

The content of the report is summarized as follows: Traditional con¬ 
cepts of recruitment are inadequate and have generally failed to produce 
a meritorious public service. The assumption that “keeping the rascals 
out”—a reaction to the spoils system—would of itself establish an ade¬ 
quate public service has been shown to be incorrect, and in fostering, a 
laissez faire attitude in regard to recruitment, has resulted in a failure to 
attract men of superior ability to the public service. Recruitment should 
be positive in approach and should be to the lower levels of integrated 
classes of positions with promotion to higher levels. Such recruitment 
should occur at an early age and the point of entry into the service should 
be related to the educational system. The institution of these prin¬ 
ciples coupled with flexible transfer and promotion would give rise to a 
career system attractive to men of ability. Assumptions of such a career 
Bystem are that adequate techniques for attracting and selecting recruits 
are available, and that high prestige value exists for the public service. 

Recruitment is defined as “that process through which suitable candi¬ 
dates arc induced to compete for appointments to the publie service/ 1 
The first step in the process is the determination of present and future 
personnel needs as a basis for planning the recruitment schedule. Such 
forecasting reduces the need for provisional appointments and serves to 
coordinate the recruitment, selection, and certification programs. Per¬ 
sonnel needs may be determined from many sources but among the most 
uaeful are departmental demands for now personnel, personnel records 
and turnover statistics, analysis of departmental budgets, and surveys of 
employees for promotional possibilities. 

There are two kinds of recruitment: anticipatory and direct- The 
former consists of building up favorable attitudes toward the public 
service without regard to any particular examination but with an eye to 
remote recruitment; the latter ia the specific search and location of an 
adequate number of applicants for a specific examination. 

Examination announcements are employed in direct recruitment to 
attract and interest qualified persons in examinations, to inform them 
of the nature and conditions of employment, and to discourage unqualified 
persons from applying. However, examination announcements are not 
equally suited for these functions and should only be employed for indi- 
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viduals already interested in public employment. Where legal require¬ 
ments are not restrictive, examination publicity should be of a variegated 
nature and in line with principles of modern advertising, Announce¬ 
ments should be made more attractive and more care given to their 
distribution. 

Admission to competition is invariably by application. This process 
involves the construction of an application form to secure the appropriate 
facts, administration of the application, determination whether minimum 
qualifications are met, and notification to the applicant of admission or 
rejection. The governing principle in application procedure is that only 
those items related to successful job performance, or statutory require¬ 
ments, should be contained in the application, and audited in a manner 
most conducive to the determination of qualification or the lack of it. 

Principal deficiencies of current recruitment procedures are: (1) un¬ 
imaginative End stereotyped recruitment, (2) tendency to conform to 
legal minima, (3) absence of objective information upon which to base a 
sound selection program, and (4) a lack of planning and basic research. 

The value of this report lies in its sound outline and treatment of the 
general problems of public service recruitment. It is not intended os a 
palliative indicating how more nurses, accountants, or social workers may 
be recruited in the war emergency but rather presents a number of prin¬ 
ciples upon which an adequate recruitment program should be based. 
This seems a wise departure for it is doubtful at best whether any volume 
of this scope can solve the problem of recruitment without a basic re¬ 
formulation of governmental and administrative policies. Although the 
report is by no means novel in its recommendations, following closely the 
earlier studies of Professor Kingsley and the Commission of Inquiry on 
Public Service Personnel, its restatement is so fundamental as to make 
it mandatory reading. Nor does this detract from the excellent discus¬ 
sion of application procedure which comprises the second half of the book. 

Of specific merit is the stress placed upon the need for research and 
objective information regarding basic recruitment and selection prob¬ 
lems. The reiterated objections in the book to provisional or temporary 
appointments and the emphasis on forecasting of personnel needs as a 
corrective measure is wholesome, Of consequence also is the objection 
to long and involved application forme where the information requested 
has no relation to job success, Following industrial practice, applica¬ 
tions should contain only those items that arc of predictive significance 
in placement, in addition of course to those required by statute. 

It is the reviewer's opinion that the career system as e cure-all for 
the recruitment problems of governmental agencies has been overstressed. 
Granting for the moment the assumptions of prestige for the public 
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service and adequate selection and recruitment techniques—by no means 
safe assumptions—have not other factors been overlooked; e.g., compe¬ 
tition of industry, business, or the professions; opportunities for higher 
salaries or profits which public jurisdictions could not hope to meet; the 
fact that an unknown quantity of individuals may not be interested in 
a life career in one agency or locality. Attraction of individuals to 
employment is always based upon a complex of factors of which the 
opportunity for a career is a variable weighted in varying degrees. 

There is furthermore something to be said for recruitment of special¬ 
ists at higher than the entrance level. Public jurisdictions are limited, 
and will remain limited by their very nature, in the scope and amount of 
training they can provide career neophytes in a large and varied number 
of occupations. Such training can usually be given only in professional 
and technical schools at considerable expense. Selection of numbers of 
recruits on the basis of appropriate aptitude may well be an insurmount¬ 
able task for such a diversity of aptitude tests do not exist and public 
personnel aptitude testing is even less advanced than subject matter or 
achievement testing. Nor can a probationary period substitute for 
inadequate selection. The concept of a career system is laudable when 
due consideration is given related factors in recruitment. 

Arthur Burton 


California State Personnel Board 
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The Role of the Psychologist in Market and 
Advertising Research * 

Wallace H. Wulfeck 

The Federal Advertising Agency, Inc., New York City 

Psychologists, generally, have been trained for the work of the lab¬ 
oratory, clinic and classroom. These places have been their occupa¬ 
tional milieu. With the exception of the few, who in late years have 
been working in the field of business and industry, not many are ac¬ 
quainted with the actual details, the scope, or the wide variety of interests 
which make up the business psychologists' day. This paper will try to 
provide'an insight into these processes. It will (a) take a quick glance 
at the rapid expansion of psychology's contribution to industrial and 
business development during the past ten years; ( h ) make mention of 
some of the personalities who have played a part; (c) give a job descrip¬ 
tion by examples; along with (d) a prediction of the place of psycho¬ 
logical research in the present and post-war economy, 

Much of the discussion will be centered around the work of the 
Research Director in an advertising agency. This presents no particular 
limitation because most agencies serve a rather large list of accounts, 
representing a broad sample of manufacturers. In our case, it runs from 
corsets to railroads and touching such products as food, drug sundries, 
cosmetics, clothing, sanitary protection, pencils, magazines, baby food, 
heavy industry, and the emergency recruitment of farm and food process¬ 
ing labor. The agency research service reaches deeply into the aieas of 
production, labor, and distribution of many of these clients as well as 
investigating their advertising problems. Consequently, agency research 
is in reality industrial and business research. 

We will not become involved here with the broad speculative prob¬ 
lems concerning the economic justification of advertising, or the kind of 
political-economic organization which should, or will, exist following this 
terrible catastrophe. We can only assume, as most politico-economic 

* Head at the February 1944 Meeting of the New York State Association for Applied 
Psychology. 
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prognostications suggest, that there will be no fundamental change in the 
industrial organization of this country excopt perhaps for a continued 
exercise of limited governmental control over the practices of business 
and industry. One needs only to read Stuart Chase: Where's the money 
coming fmnf 1 to realize the kind of a world wo will live in and the 
collossal obligation of a controlled capitalism to maintain economic 
security for "We The People. 11 It is the continued existence of this kind 
of a world which provides the occupational challenge for psychologists 
now and tomorrow. 

The date at which applied psychology first gained a dawning recog¬ 
nition is debatable, For convenience, it may be placed around 1915-16 
when Porter began publication of the Journal oj Applied Psychology, or 
more specifically with the pioneering work of such men as Harlow Gale, 
Hugo Muenaterberg, H. L. Hollingworth, E. K. Strong, and W, D. Scott. 
However, its great commercial impetus came much later in the business 
field following the developmental and promotional work of Link, Starch, 
and Gallup, among others. These men refined and expanded the now 
powerful methods known as marketing, public opinion and advertising 
measurement which have become useful tools in a wide field of socio- 
psychological, economic and military enterprises. Perhaps it is fair to 
say that by 1933 these methods and the national organizations to employ 
them effectively were reasonably well established. 

The wide-spread acceptance of these and related methods has come 
only within the past ten years. In that brief span the growth has been 
phenomenal. The men and women recruited for this work came to it 
from many varied backgrounds and training. Almost none of them had 
training or experience in business, radio, or advertising. They brought 
to it one important element for success and that was a training grounded 
in scientific method, and a belief in its usefulness for solving the peculiar 
problems of business so far removed from the interests of the laboratory. 
Often they entered this field with grave misgivings, as though these fields 
of work were not a valuable or essential part of the life of our times, or 
would not allow uninfluenced freedom or scientific honesty in research. 
Notwithstanding, they came. Today the list of these people is formidable. 

Who They Are 

Here are a few of them taken from the membership lists of the A.P.A. 
and A.AA.P. This list is by no means complete, and no one has been 
omitted with intent, A fairly largo group have found their way into tho 
services. There are two who have the M.A. degree, the rest hold the 
Ph.D. 

1 New York, 1943, The Twentieth Century Fund. 
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In Advertising Agency Research. George Gallup and Sam Hayes of 
Young and Rubicam, Otto Tinkelpaugh of J. M. Mafches Co., John B. 
Watson of Esty Co., Albert Blankenship of N. W. Ayer, Ernst Dichter 
of J. Sterling Getchell (now in radio), Alfred R. Root, and A. C. Welsh 
of Knox Reeves, Jean Pasmantier and W. H. Wulfeck of the Federal 
Advertising Agency, 

With Independent Research Organizations. P, S. Achilles, Henry C. 
Link, Albert D. Freiberg, George Bennett, P. C. Corby, Eleanor Barnes 
of The Psychological Corporation; Daniel Starch of Daniel Starch Asso¬ 
ciates; Raymond Franzen and George Gallup of the Institute of Public 
Opinion. 

Doing Radio Research. Frank Stanton, Ernst Dichter of the Colum¬ 
bia Broadcasting Company; Matthew Chappell with C. E. Hooper; 
Sidney Roslow, The Pulse of New York; Paul Lazarsfeld, and Robert H. 
McMurray. 

In Government. Rensis Likert, and others. 

Consultants. There is an important group of business, media, and 
radio research men holding faculty positions, among them D. B. Lucas 
and John Dollard, Readership; John Peatman, Radio; Hadley Cantril 
and Harry H. Field, Public Opinion; Arthur Kornhauser and Floyd 
Ruch, Marketing and Advertising; Harold E. Burtt and Howard P. 
Longstaff, Advertising. 

It will be noted that two of those named are women recently come to 
this field. The work is wide-open to women having the interest, training, 
and personality for it. 

Among business research leaders, psychologists tend to predominate 
as a professional group, but there are men from many other scientific 
disciplines holding prominent positions. They include economists, engi¬ 
neers, sociologists, and even chemists. Yes, psychology has made a 
place for itself in these fields even though it has failed to hold a dominant 
position in industrial and personnel work. Apropos of this last remark, 
it must be said in all fairness that the recently developed clinical ap¬ 
proach to employment and personnel problems has stimulated new 
interest on the part of management, which may change the status of 
psychologists in industry. 

If they are not already obvious, the reasons why psychologists enter 
the business research field are similar to those for doing any kind of 
clinical or experimental work. 

1. As you will see, the problems are inherently interesting in them- 
Belves, as interesting as many reported in the current psychological 
literature. 

2. Often the results have important economic, political or social value. 
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3. The rewards to the individual in satisfaction, recognition, and 
remuneration are equal to, if not greater than, those which accrue from 
work in other fields of psychological endeavor. 

If you are to get a "feel” for the kinds of things these people do, the 
types of problems they attack, the scope of their operations, we can do 
no better than examine in outline a few of the projects studied by the 
research department of one agency during the past year. These prob¬ 
lems are specific and representative and by no means cxlmust the possi¬ 
bilities. Nor do they do more than indicate the ramifications of research 
in radio, marketing, and public opinion fields. 

Examples of Jobs Done 

First, it is well to know how the work is broken down into functional 
operations. There are three related types of investigation: 

1. The application of psychological knowledge and research to the 
creative techniques in making effective advertising because the function 
of advertising is psychologic as well ns economic. This includes evalua¬ 
tion and measurement of copy appeals, lay-out, art, and media. It tries 
to answer the question, "What is the most effective way to present the 
values in a g^ven product so that the message will penetrate the minds 
of the consumer, become a part of his memory equipment, and result in 
persistent purchasing habits?” 

2. The use of consumer survey methods to investigate product ac¬ 
ceptance or rejection, penetration of advertising appeals, public attitudes 
toward business as a whole or some specific industry, opportunities for 
new markets, consumer buying power and preferences, readership of 
magazines and newspapers, and radio listening habits. 

3. Library research—analysis of sales and distribution data, analysis 
of coverage and audiences of various media, Btudy of the laws and regu¬ 
lations governing advertising, verification of claims made or to be made 
in ads, seeking and documenting incidents, events, personalities, and 
ideas to be used in advertisements. A multitude of other services, too 
numerous to mention, fall into this category of work. 

Now to illustrate with specific examples the ways in which these 
types of research work out in fact. Projects "A” through "D" exemplify 
the first type of investigation. 

Project A. You are aware of the existence of a group of magazines 
called the "Women's Service Books” written expressly lo women, These 
magazines are advertised to advertisers just like any other product. 
Obviously the advantages in reaching a feminine audience with a product 
story in this type of publication, as against the general audience media, 
resides in the known fact that the interests, attitudes, and needs of 
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women are different from those of men. In order to specify and drama¬ 
tize these differences, an investigation was begun to canvass known differ¬ 
ences in interests, abilities, attitudes, and achievement between the sexes. 
This study necessitated a search of the biological, sociological, anthro¬ 
pological, and psychological literature to establish a factual basis on 
which an advertising campaign could be built. 

Project B , An investigation of the sexual attitudes, myths, preju¬ 
dices, and taboos of women members of various religious faiths and sub¬ 
cultures which motivate against the use of tampons for menstrual pro¬ 
tection—accompanied by a study of the types of advertising appeals most 
likely to combat these resistances. 

Project C. The pre and post appearance evaluation of copy appeals 
through the use of consumer jury tests, consumer panels, split-runs, test 
city campaigns, coupon returns, and readership studies. 

Project D. The use of Oleo-margarine has become a war-time neces¬ 
sity. In order to increase the use of this product, it was necessary to 
discover the housewife's attitudes, both favorable and unfavorable, 
toward its use and translate the information into an educational cam¬ 
paign to change her food use habits. Because of food scarcities and 
rationing this process has been carried on for many products, cereals for 
example. 

Three kinds of investigation which characterize the second type of 
research follow: 

Project E . One of the irksome problems of logistics was the protec¬ 
tion of ordnance and machinery from corrosive moisture during storage 
and shipment. The method in general use was to immerse the materials 
in oil or grease. This was both time consuming and expensive. Scien¬ 
tists, put to work to develop a more practical device, discovered a com¬ 
pact crystalline chemical absorbent which could be packed along with 
the material in a sealed plio-film envelope. It was a simple, but com¬ 
plete solution. 

The manufacturer of this product soon realized its value for de- 
humidifying purposes in homes and industry. It will be among the 
many new products available to make our living more comfortable in the 
post-war era. Our problem is to discover its potential uses in home and 
industry. At this moment hundreds of homes in the high humidity belt 
are experimenting with samples of the material and will tell us what it 
will do, how it can be used, how they like it, where it should be sold and 
for how much. 

Project. F* The research engineer of one of our clients was asked to 
develop a more accurate and sturdier device for the measurement of 
extreme temperatures in aircraft engines. Although the method cannot 
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be revealed, ho employed a simple electrical principle in making a new 
thermometer bulb which gives precision and hardiness characteristics far 
beyond the rigorous specifications set for it. The device may revolu¬ 
tionize remote temperature control. Our job is to investigate its possible 
uses in post-war industry, especially in the chemicals, plastics, and food 
processing industries, and to estimate its potential market. 

Project G. Packago design is an important element in the readiness 
with which women will buy a product. Given three different designs 
for a disposable tissue container submitted by a famous designer, which 
one will women be most likely to buy and why? Using a paired-com¬ 
parison method, we asked a representative sample of women and got the 
answer. 

As a sample of the third class of research here are two typical ap¬ 
proaches. 

Project II. War has brought many critical problems to the stocking 
industry. Problems of new synthetic yarns, new methods of manufac¬ 
ture, new styles, price control, and limitation on production. Mills have 
gone out of business and branded lines have lost position. These factors 
will have profound effects upon the structure of the business following 
the war. In order to prepare for any eventuality a client commissioned 
us to make a complete analysis of the industry covering factors effecting 
machinery, production, labor costs, sales, styles, and methods of distri¬ 
bution, pricing, merchandising, and advertising. This could all be done 
at a desk and is what we call library research. The resulting data, 
coupled with informed guesses based on experience, led to the formula¬ 
tion of several alternate plans or policies of operation which might be 
put into effect in the post-war era, depending upon the prevailing 
conditions. 

Project I. No one had ever made a study of the economic impor¬ 
tance and social significance of home-sewing to the life of the nation. 
The shortage of paper necessitated accurate information on which the 
government could base allocations of paper for the pattern industry, 
for patterns arc the blue-prints, the basic tools, used in home-sewing. 
Exhaustive research into this problem revealed some interesting impli¬ 
cations for the utilization of productive woman power, control of infla¬ 
tionary tendencies in the ready-to-wear industry, and the restraint of the 
cost of living for the great mass of wage earning families. We learned 
that more than 100 million garments were made at home during 1943, 
fifty-four per cent more than in 1939. That more than eighty-two per 
cent of all homes own sewing machines and that more than 600 million 
work hours were utilized in creative, useful labor, at an unbelievably 
Bmall cost in paper tonnage. These facts are only a small part of the 
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findings. The completed report makes a tenable case for home-sewing 
as an important influence in the control of a war economy. 

You have had a rough picture of the scope and importance of the 
psychologists 1 work in business and industry- True, some of it is far 
afield from applied psychology, but none of it is remote from the appli¬ 
cation of scientific methodology or the study of aspects of human eco¬ 
nomic behavior. The logical next question to be answered here concerns 
the training which wilL best fit candidates for positions in this field. 

Training for Business Research 

In my opinion the ideal preparation will include scientific psychology, 
business and economic training, and practical experience to develop 
special skills, in that order of importance. The formal curriculum should 
include experimental and social psychology, scientific method, studies in 
motivation and behavior, and statistical methods. Other studies to 
round out the program should include sociology, economics, business 
administration, merchandising and marketing, advertising, and the tech¬ 
niques of marketing and public opinion research. 

Finally a program of internship study of at least one year with an 
independent research organization such as the Psychological Corporation 
or the research department of a large advertising agency. With this 
background the beginner will be ready for one of the many junior posi¬ 
tions on the road to a position of major responsibility. 

Post-War Opportunities 

Today there is a real occupational challenge for psychologists in 
business and industry. They have a genuine stake in the increased role 
research is to play in industry’s program of production for use, and the 
vast problem of reconversion of industry. It seems clear that the major 
post-war problem facing this country will be the prevention of unemploy¬ 
ment. The solution can lie only in increased production of consumer 
gooda, for production means employment. Similarly, production re¬ 
quires purchasing power and markets which employment guarantees, 
The development of new markets,, the lifting of the American standard 
of living so necessary for expanding employment opportunities will pre¬ 
sent increasingly difficult, widely ramified and interesting problems for 
research. 

Business and industry is acutely aware of this condition and is ex¬ 
panding its research and planning facilities to cope with it. There is a 
rising tide of confidence in the specific contributions psychology can make 
to the solution of the many dilemmas facing them. During the past 
few years, independent research organizations have sprung up all over 
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the country, some large industries have organized extensive departments 
of their own, while advertising agencies have expanded and strengthened 
their research programs to meet the needs of their clients. In the opinion 
of the leaders, this expansion will continue well into the period of eco¬ 
nomic readjustment. 

Continued development will provide the opportunity, if the psycholo¬ 
gists, who are best prepared to direct this work, arc willing to demonstrate 
their interest and ability and to apply their science toward the solution 
of problems affecting the daily life of all of us. 

Ueceiued March 29,1944, 



The Psychological Corporation Index of Public Opinion * 

Henry C. L ink 

The Paychologieol Corporation, Nsw York City 

This is the eleventh in Series B of the nation-wide studies of public 
opinion conducted by The Psychological Corporation. Series A, gener¬ 
ally known as the Psychological Barometer, was begun in September 
1932, and is now the oldest periodic poll of public opinion and buying 
habitB in existence. A total of 65 nation-wide surveys with 412,000 
personal interviews has been made in this series which is currently being 
conducted quarterly with 10,000 home interviews each. 

Series B was begun in September 1937 and several of the eleven 
surveys have been reported in this Journal, The present surrey is based 
on 5,000 personal interviews made by 437 interviewers under the direc¬ 
tion of 115 psychologists associated with The Psychological Corporation. 
The interviews were made between October 6 and 30, 1944, in 113 cities 
and towns representing a national cross-section of the urban population. 

The exact questions used are given below, though not necessarily in 
their exact order. Most of the questions were asked of only half the 
sample, or in 2,500 interviews. 


Wages and the Cost of Living 

Q. “Is your family more prosperous (or better off) today than two years ago, 
less prosperous, or the same?’' 


Answers 

In Oct. 
1941 

In Nov, 
1042 

In Oct. 
1943 

In Apr. 
1944 

In Oct. 
1044 

More prosperous 

38% 

29% 

29% 

28% 

31% 

About tho same 

47 

47 

45 

48 

46 

Les& prosperous 

15 

21 

23 

22 

20 

Don't know 

— 

3 

2 

2 

3 

Total interviews 

2,000 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 


In spite of the increases in the cost of living and heavier taxes, 77 per 
cent said they were as prosperous or more prosperous than they were two 

*To conserve space and also paper further details of sampling and procedure are 
omitted in this report. For full details sec H. C. Link, Tenth nation-wide experi¬ 
mental survey, J. appl. Psychol, 1944, 28, 303—375. Also, to conserve space and paper 
only tho barest explanatory comments are included with the present results. The full 
report may be obtained by writing to The Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 18, New York. 
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years ago* This increased or equal prosperity, as will be seen from the 
following table, is highest among the C and D, or the large factory and 
wage-earning groups. In these groups, constituting about 60 per cent of 
the urban population, over 80 per cent admit to unimpaired prosperity, 
But even in the predominantly white-collar and executive group*s, A and 
B, over 73 per cent admit to continued prosperity. 





By Socio-Econ, Groups 


October 1044 

Total 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Mors prosperous 

31% 

23% 

27% 

31% 

31% 

About the same 

48 

40 

40 

40 

47 

Leas prosperous 

20 

24 

24 

18 

16 

Don't know 

3 

2 

3 

2 

4 

Total interviews 

2,600 

260 

750 

1,000 

500 


Labor Riots vs. Race Riots 

Q. “Which do you think will happen moat often in the next two years, race riots 
or labor riots?” 


By Socio-Econ, Groups 


Answers 

Total 

A 

B 

G 

D 

Labor riots 

15% 

14% 

14% 

47% 

41% 

Race riots 

31 

31 

38 

30 

24 

Neither 

7 

9 

6 

8 

0 

Both 

3 

0 

2 

2 

3 

Don't know 

14 

10 

11 

13 

23 


The Roots of Free Enterprise and Post-War Planning 

The individual American and his family constitute the roots of free 
enterprise, capitalism, and post-war planning. Post-war planning, to 
date, haB been primarily a matter of government agencies on the one 
hand and business organizations and groups on the other. Therefore, 
it was decided to devote the larger part of the present survey to a study 
of the post-war plans being considered by individuals. However, instead 
of limiting the scope of this planning to articles they were going to buy, 
our inquiry included the kinds of jobs they were planning to hold or to 
obtain, plans for education and travel, and plans for going into busine*ss 
for themselves* 

Q. "As you know, making jobs for the returning soldiers and many others is going 
to be a big problem. Have you heard or read about any business organizations who 
are planning for post-war Jobs?" 
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54% Answered "Yea.' 1 

40% answered "No." 

Q. "Have you heard or read of any planning for post-war jobs by tho Government 
or Government bureaus?" 

62% answered "Yes.” 

38% answered "No." 

Q. "Do you think that planning by the Government and business concerns will 
be enough; or do you think that the head of every family and every returning soldi or 
flhouid also make a post-war plan of his own?" 

11% thought this would bo enough, 

80% thought individual plans also necessary. 

9% were uncertain. 

Q. "Have you or the head of your family made any post-war plans? That is, 
have you made any plans on how you are going to use your war-time savings and bonds 
when the war is over?" 





By Socio-Econ. Groups 


Answers 

Total 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Yes 

64% 

60% 

68% 

69% 

44% 

No 

40 

50 

42 

41 

50 


Q, "(If Yea in previoua question) Would you mind telling me the things you 
and your family are going to do or buy in the order in which you are now planning to 
do them?" 


Answers Total 

Home, farm ; bungalow 22% 

Household appliances 18 

Automobile 17 

Furniture and furnishings 0 

Trip or vacation 7 

Education 7 

Household repairs 6 

Go into business 4 

Clothes 2 

Miscellaneous 13 


The emphasm in moat studies in this field has been on buying rather 
than on doing and, as a result, distorted results have usually been ob¬ 
tained. The distortion is an overemphasis on the purchase of movable 
articles as compared with such items as education, traveling, going into 
business, building, redecorating. For most plans some capital and spend¬ 
ing is necessary. However, our tests proved that the emphasis on spend¬ 
ing tends to make people answer in the other extreme, which is saving, 
holding on to their bonds. For these reasons surveys previously made 
have produced conflicting reports. Some have shown primarily the 
enormous purchases which people were going to make. Others have 
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indicated the large extent to which people were going to hold on to their 
savings. 

Q. "Automobiles, washers, radios, houses, may be about 20 por cent higher in 
price when they come back. In that case would you still buy thorn?” 

60% answered "Yes.” 

32% answered “No." 

8% were uncertain. 

Q. “(If answer was No in Q. 4) Why would you my you have made no plana?” 


Answers Total 

Uncertain as to end of war 19% 

Haven't enough bonds or savings 0 

Haven’t thought about it 5 

Will hold bonds until maturity 4 

Don't expect to need anything 4 

No particular reason 3 

Do not use savings to buy things 2 

Total 40% 


Q. “IIow much of the money you have saved since the war do you expect to use 
within a year or two after the war stops—all of it, two-thirds of it, one-third of it, or 
none of it?" 

Of all respondents, 21 per cent said they were uncertain, while 7 por cent said they 
had no savings. The remainder were planning as follows: 

48% planned not to spend any savings, 

24% planned to spend one-third. 

1B% planned to spend two-thirds. 

13% planned to spend all their savings. 

Q. “Are you or the head of your family pretty sure of being able to keop your 
present job after the war?" 

62% answered "Yes." 

16% answered “No.” 

16% had their own business or profession. 

7% were uncertain. 

Q, “(If answer was Yes) Do you believe that your pay check will bo os high, 
higher, or lower than now?” 

28% answered as high. 

15% answered lower. 

6% answered higher. 

13% were uncertain, 

Q. “(If answer was No) If you think it likely that you will have to change from 
your present job into a peace-time job, are you fairly sure of getting such a job?" 

8% answered “Yes." 

0% answered “No.” 

1% were uncertain. 

Q. “What are your difficulties in making a definite post-war plan for yourself or 
your family?" 
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No difficult ]db in planning 27% 

Uncertainties of conditions after the war 30 

I don't know what my job or income will be 7 

I must wait for my husband or eon to come home 6 

Have no savings 4 

Because of illness 3 

Too old to plan; will retire soon 3 

Miscellaneous reasons 10 

Don't know; no answer y 


Q. Li, "If you had your choice (or: If you were choosing for a husband or a brother) 
what work or occupation would jmu choose, after the war, of course?" 

Q. b* "What are you doing now?" 


Answers 

Doing Now 

Would Chooso 

Job with U. S t Government 

7% 

21% 

Job with City or State Government 

6 

6 

Job with large private company 

25 

2& 

Job with small private company 

17 

23 

Own business 

10 

H 

Professor t doctor, lawyer, teacher 

7 

0 

In Army or Navy 

0 

% 

Farmer 

— 

1 

Miscellaneous, don’t know, no man 
* Less than .6 per cent 

19 

G 


Received January £ t 1946. 




A Method for Investigating Color Preferences in Fashions 

B. R. Philip 

Fordham University 

Moat investigations of fashion preferences have been based upon 
questionnaires. With the exception of Jacobson's (1) work little dimen¬ 
sional analysis under objective conditions haa been attempted in this 
field. To determine whether the paucity of experimental work may be 
ascribabie, in part at least, to the difficulty of adapting modern tech¬ 
niques to this field, the well-known psychophysical method of ranking 
was applied to the study of fashion preferences. Since the dimension 
selected wub that of color, it was proposed incidentally, and by way of 
exemplifying the method, to determine whether men and women differ 
in their fashion preferences along that dimension. As this was an ex¬ 
ploratory study only, few subjects were used, and the statistical tech¬ 
niques were carried out by the methods of small sampling. 

One of the chief difficulties in an experimental study of fashion is the 
selection and presentation of the material. Obviously each subject must 
have ample opportunity to observe the material under the same standard 
conditions as every other subject. Were all observations made upon 
actual costumes, it is probable that other factors would tend to obscure 
the real facts, and validity would be secured at the expense of other 
qualities. Some procedure must be found to condense the material, to 
shorten the observation time and to equate observational conditions for 
ail subjects. 

Fortunately, instead of actual costumes, colored reproductions may 
be substituted with some confidence in the validity of the findings, 
People are accustomed to study fashions in this way, and often have 
recourse to pictures of garments to make their actual selections when 
purchasing clothes. One could proceed with much greater confidence if 
published experimental studies gave actual validity findings. To our 
knowledge, none have appeared in the literature. An unpublished study 
of the author, based on data from 19 men and 24 women in one group, 
and later, from 56 men and 106 women in another group, yielded average 
correlations of 0.85 for the men and 0.95 for the women, between prefer¬ 
ences for actual material (Scotch plaid scarves), and colored pictures 
projected on a screen of these same scarves, when both rank order and 
paired comparison methods were employed. Accordingly it was decided 
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to use colored fashion plates in lieu of actual costumes. In order to 
make sure that these costumes were in fashion, they were all selected 
from Vogue , for the current year, 1941, when this wcnk was done. 1 

The material finally selected consisted of five sets of colored fashion 
plate9. Each Bet consisted of 25 cards, all of the same size and showing 
one costume, commonly known og an afternoon dress; the costumes 
differed from card to card in some details, such as cut, ornamentation, 
etc. Within a set the costumes were of five different predominating 
colors, Black or Gray, Green, Blue, Red and Brown. There were five 
cards of each color, which differed considerably in hue, saturation and 
intensity; they were mostly monotone, although a few were striped or 
mottled. The sets differed among themselves in the height of the figure, 
which varied as follows: Set A, 11 inches; sets B and C, 9 inches; and 
sets D and E, 7 inches. The figures were cut out in silhouette and 
mounted individually on white cardboard, so as to leave an ample mar¬ 
gin. Thus the size of the card in set A was 14^ X 8 inches, and in sets 
D and E, 8 Y<i X 5 inches, A small code letter at the top of each card 
wag inserted to permit of ready identification. 

In the coding the sequence of colors was always the same, Black or 
Gray, Green, Blue, Red and Brown. Thus the letters, < 2 , /, k } p, and u 
always designated a Black or Gray card, and b ) g, l , q, and v, a Green 
card, This coding system wag intended to permit easy segregation of 
the colors in tabulation. However in the actual experiment the cards 
were always presented in random order to the Ss ; no one of whom no¬ 
ticed or understood the system used in coding, 

The procedure was simple. College students, 19 men and 9 women, 
were given a set of cards randomly arranged to lay out, in order of prefer¬ 
ence, on a long table. They weie provided with a set of typed instruc¬ 
tions as follows: 

Rank the following set of cards according to preference, placing the card you 
moat prefer in'number one position, and placing the card you least prefer in 
the last (25tll) position. Ratings are to be based upon general preference; 
all factors being taken into account. The question to be answered is simply, 
“Which outfit do you prefer? 11 No ties are allowed, but the cards may be 
shifted in position as often as preferred. Work quickly, and do nob delay too 
long over any choice. 

The seta were presented to the subjects in random order to equalize 
practice effects on the judgments of the various sets. All the rankings 
were entered on specially prepared tabulation sheets. One set only wag 
ranked by every subject at the experimental sessions, which occurred 
bi-weekly, The purpose of spacing the experimental sessions was to 

1 Acknowledgment is here made to the Conde Nast Publications for supplying this 
material. 
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minimize the "halo effect" and fatigue or boredom. To determine test- 
reteat reliabilities, some six weekB after the ranking of the fifth act,’the 
experiment was repeated for the women; the men were not available for 
this phase of the experimentation. By this procedure it was hoped that 
indications might be found whether or not there would be any time trend 
in the fashion preferences, while the costumes were still in fashion. 

Results 

The data were treated separately for men and for women. Linear 
scale values were computed by Guilford's method (2) assuming a com¬ 
posite standard based on the group of stimuli within the set, as a whole. 
Scale values were used rather than mean rankings in order to evaluate 
the dispersions of the judgments of one set as compared with another. 
The scale values in each set were then totalled for each group of colors, 
to form a five by five table of colors vs. sets, which was subjected to 
analysis of variance. As a check on the procedure, an analysis of vari¬ 
ance using total ratings rather than scale values yielded substantially the 
same findings. 

A point of some importance in this type of material is to determine 
how consistently the rankings are made by the individual and by the 
group. The degree to which the members of a group agree in their 
rankings may be inferred from the average intercoirelations of the rank¬ 
ings on any one set of cards. These intercorrelation values as determined 
by Kelly's formula, number 172, (3), and listed in Table 1, are positive 
and low, and average 0,220 for the women, and 0.134 for the men. 


Table 1 

Intercorrclations of Ratings from DifTorcnt Sets of Cards 


Set 

Men 

Women 

First Rating 

Women 

Second Rating 

A 

0.109 

0.203 

0.163 

B 

0.136 

0.267 

0.176 

C 

0.136 

0.327 

0.327 

D 

0.0B5 

0.171 

0.204 

E 

0.130 

0.137 

0.243 

Mean 

0,134 

0.221 

0.220 


The reliability of the individual rankings for the women, from a retest 
after six weeks, based on the correlations of the first and the second 
rankings of a set by the same individual, is relatively high, since an 
average reliability of 0.593 is found from all five sets (Table 2), Since 
the complete experiment is based on the rankings of five sets, were we 
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Set 

Per Subject 

Per Card 

A 

0.644 

0.891 

B 

0.608 

0.835 

C 

0.553 

0.885 

D 

0.504 

0.700 

E 

0.566 

0.813 

Mean 

0.503 

0.825 


to estimate the test reliability by applying the Spearman-Brown for¬ 
mula, the correlation becomes 0.879. 

This is an average test-rotest reliability per subject; but the average 
test-retest reliability may also be determined per card. It is obtained 
by correlating, by the rank-difference method, the total rating scores per 
card, yielded by the first and second ratings. This procedure is, in effect, 
a measure of the reliability of the group. These reliabilities are also 
presented in Table 2, from which it is seen that the average test-re test 
reliability per card is 0.825, which, when stepped up by the Spearman- 
Brown formula, becomes 0.959, 

Accordingly the test employed is of satisfactory reliability, yielding 
fairly consistent results for the same individual, although individuals 
differ considerably among themselves in their preferences for any par¬ 
ticular costume. Furthermore, after a lapse of six weeks, the group 
judgments are more consistent than the judgments of an individual. 
It is chiefly the reliability values found that give some confidence in the 
technique aa here outlined for the investigation of fashions. 

Since the experimental set-up was designed to investigate fashion 
preferences along a dimension of color by analysis of variance, it seemed 
of interest to do so, although it was recognized that the very small 
number of subjects would make any conclusions only very tentative and 
exploratory. The results are presented with this caution in mind, and 
arc of course, only applicable to this group of subjects. 

Analysis of variance discloses that the color of the costume is a 
statistically significant factor in the fashion preference for the men, but 
not for the women, in this experiment. For significance at the 1% and 
5% level and with appropriate degrees of freedom, F *= 4.77 and 3.01 
respectively; the F values obtained were 18,63 and 2.26 for men and 
women respectively. 

In order of preference the colors for the men were Blue, Black, Green, 
Red and Brown. The preferences for Blue were significantly greater at 
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the 1% level than those for Green, lied and Brown; for Black, signifi¬ 
cantly greater at the 1% level than those for Red and Brown; and for 
Green, significantly greater than for Brown at the 5% level. As was 
stated, color preferences for the women are not statistically significant, 
but the order of preference was Green, Blue, Red, Brown and Black, 
Mean linear scale values, assuming a composite standard, are given in 
Tabic 3. This table implies that Blue costumes were on the average 


Table 3 

Mean Linear Scale Values for Colors 



Black 

Green 

Blue 

Red 

Brown 

Men 

Women 

0.132 

-0.124 

-0,011 

0,145 

0.250 

0,122 

-0.161 

-0.060 

-0,191 

-0,117 


assigned by the men a scale position 0.259 standard deviation times 
higher than the mean rankings of all the cards in ft set. Here the positive 
sign indicates a more favorable preference than the average. 

One might also determine the tendency to make preferred judgments 
for the colors by noting the percentage of times the various colors were 
given scale values greater than tho mean scale value in each set. These 
percentages are given in Tabic 4, which confirms, in general, the findings 
based upon mean scale values. 


Table 4 

Percentages of Frequency of Preferred Selections for tlio Vnrioufl Colors 



Black 

Green 

Blue 

Hcd 

Brown 

Men 

0S 

44 

76 

32 

32 

Women 

48 

68 

50 

48 

36 


The men are more prone to group around the mean judgments of 
costumes that have no marked positive or negative appeal; the women 
show greater dispersion of all judgments, Thus the relative proportions 
of judgments with scale values plus or minus 0,2 standard deviations 
from the mean, are 54% for the men, and 35% for the women; and for 
scale values plus or minus 0.4 standard deviations from the mean, 81% 
for the men and 67% for the women, 

Since such a high proportion of cards were grouped about the mean, 
the implication is that no clear-cut preferences exist for many of the 
costumes, and definite preferences or rejections exist only for cards 
ranked in. extreme positions, A listing of such preferences is given in 
Table 6, where the order of the color of the five most preferred costumes 
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Table 5 


Distribution of First Five and Last Five Choices per Set According to Color 



Black 

Green 

Firat Choices 
Blue Red 

Brown 

Total 

Men 

8 

2 

11 

3 

1 

26 

Women, I 

3 

4 

11 

5 

2 

26 

Women, II 

4 

4 

11 

4 

2 

25 




Last Choices 




Black 

Green 

Blue 

Red 

Brown 

Total 

Men 

2 

— 

1 

10 

12 

26 

Women, I 

7 

3 

3 

6 

0 

25 

Women, II 

7 

2 

3 

7 

6 

25 


The distribution of the choices for the first and for the second ratings are listed 
along the rows Women I and Women II. 


per set corresponds quite well, for the men, but not for the women, with 
the linear scale values. 

In the preferential positions the men in our experiment select Blue 
first and Black next, and in a decided manner they show least preferences 
for Brown and Red. The women also select Blue most frequently in the 
preferential positions, with the other colors occurring in about equal 
frequency. They are prone to spread their least preferred judgments 
among all the colors, with an indication of lesser allotment in those 
positions to Green and Blue. Green is the favorite choice for the women 
when all the cards are considered, as may be seen from the listing of the 
mean scale values, and from the percentages of preferred selections, 
although it does not receive as many preferred choices as does Blue. 
A point of interest is the close agreement of the first and second ratings 
of the women, confirming the reliability values found. 

In summary we may state that this technique of investigating fash¬ 
ions is of adequate reliability. With the caution that this investigation 
has been carried out with few subjects, and that factors other than color 
such as Btyle and pattern were not controlled, there are indications that 
the men place considerable emphasis on color in their rankings, Blue 
being the favorite color and Black the next. The women base their 
selections on a veiy composite criterion, as was pointed out by Hurlock 
(4) and by Barr (5), but Blue is for them also u favorite color, ranking 
slightly after Green. However their color preferences are subordinate to 
other factors in costume selection, and in this investigation were not 
statistically reliable, It is of interest to note that the colors selected for 
thifl investigation are the five moat preferred colors as found by Barr (5) 
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fiom her questionnaire, and the order of preference ia closely the same in 
both investigations. 

Received February tOU. 
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Test Profiles as a Diagnostic Aid: The Minnesota 
Multiphasic Inventory 

Lt Col Hermann 0. Schmidt, A.GD 

Lincoln Army Air Field, Lincoln, Nebraska 

The purpose of this paper is to present some findings in the use of the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory in a clinical situation. 

No attempt will be made here to describe the development of the 
test, nor its applicability as a clinical instrument since these have been 
described elsewhere by its authors (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7), by Leverenz (8), 
and by Schiele, Baker and Hathaway (9). 

The test consists of 550 items printed upon cards. The subject is 
asked to file these cards into any one of three categories; True , False, 
Cannot Say. The test contains 12 scales: 3 validating scales. Question 
(cannot say), Lie and .False; and 9 diagnostic categories: Hypochondriasis 
(H fl ), Depression (D), Hysteria (H y ), Psychopathic Deviate (Pd), Mascu¬ 
linity-Femininity (Mr), Paranoia (Pa), Psychasthenia (P t ), Schizophrenia 
(S 0 ) and Iiypomania (MJ. 

The data have been gathered over a period of 9 months from cases 
studied in the Consultation Service of an Air Force replacement pool. 

Procedure 

The Multiphasic Inventory was administered as prescribed in the 
manual of directions (6). It was given in so far as practicable as part of 
the routine on the opening of a case. However, the pressure of time and 
the lack of sufficient test sets precluded the possibility of testing all cases 
coming to the Service. 

All diagnoses were made by qualified neuropsychiatrists, employing 
classifications in common use in the Army, which in the main follow 
civilian practice. 

This was not a controlled experiment, in the sense that careful selec¬ 
tion of normal cases was sought, or that pure-culture clinical groups were 
(or conk) be) employed, Yet, there is reasonable certainty that the test 
did not influence the clinical diagnosis. Three of the four neuro¬ 
psychiatrists making diagnoses avoided the test, merely finding it inter¬ 
esting a postiori that it seemed to agree with the clinical findings. The 
fourth neuropsychiatrist was quite interested in the test, but with a view 
to assisting in this validity study, he was careful not to see or to discuss 
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the test on a particular individual until after he had made his clinical 
judgment. 1 

The Subjects 

The subjects were all white male enlisted members of the Army Air 
Forces. The clinical groups had been referred to the Consultation Serv¬ 
ice because of difficulty in adjusting to the Army situation. The normal 
group was being re-evaluated, either because its records had become lost, 
were incomplete, or because there existed overages in particular occupa¬ 
tional specialties, making reclassification necessary. 

The deviate groups consisted of 121 subjects who fell into the diag¬ 
nostic categories: constitutional psychopathic state, inadequate person¬ 
ality; constitutional psychopathic state, sexual psychopathy; psycho¬ 
neurosis, mild; psychoneurosis, severe; and psychosis. There were sev¬ 
eral other groups, such as Organics, Simple Adult Maladjustment, Alco¬ 
holics, etc., but the cases were too few to have statistical significance and 
are not included here for that reason. Clinically, they were differentiable 
by profile. Table 1 gives descriptive data on the various groups as to 
number, age, intelligence, years of schooling, months of service, marital 
status, rank, number of states represented, population of the home town, 
and final disposition of the men who had been studied. This latter 
column consists of a percentage computation into 5 categories: discharge 
from the military service; limited military duty; full field duty; hospi¬ 
talization (in most cases general hospital is implied) and duty (?). The 
last named category comprised those men on whom the follow-up data 
were incomplete, the only thing being known was that they were returned 
to duty, but whether on a full or limited duty status could not be 
ascertained. 

The normal group N 0 2 consisted of 98 subjects, who upon inquiry 
manifested no evidence of overt or covert personality disorder. Their 
civilian and Army histories were devoid of any indication of disturbance: 
some had been overseas, but in a quiet theater; some had “washed-out" 
as aviation cadets, primarily for lack of psychomptor adaptability; but 
no trauma could be detected subjectively as attending either of these 
major somces of normal cases. 

In all groups, by inspection, the descriptive data (Table 1) appeared 
to have a normal distribution generally and to be comparable. How- 

‘I should like to acknowledge here my indebtedness to 1st Lt. Roland A. Leslie, 
MC, for assistance and inspiration as a felLow-workor and in the preparation of this 
paper. 

1 Hereafter the symbols N 0 , C P , Cu } P mt P t and P, u will be used to designate the 
normal group; CPI, inadequate; CPI, sexual psychopathy; mild neurotica, severe neu¬ 
rotics and psychotic groups, respectively. 
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ever, the intellectual distribution is skewed somewhat to the left, in that 
no Army General Classification Test group V's were given the test. This 
was because of the highly questionable ability of this low group to com¬ 
prehend the various teat itemB. 

Results 

Figures 1-5 show graphically the T-score profiles of the C P} C, f , P m} 
P B and P 6U clinical groups together with the AT group. 

Multiphaslc Scales 

120 
no 
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90 
BO 
» 70 

£ 60 
& 50 

Eh 40 
30 
20 
10 
0 

Fig. 1. T-scorc profiles on the Multiphasie Inventory for the Normal ( N 0 ) mul 
constitutional psychopathic Btate, inadequate personality ( C p ) groups. 
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Fig. 2. T-scoro profiles on the Multiphosic Inventory for the Normal (A'„) and 
constitutional psychopathic state, sexual psychopathy (C/j) groups. 








Fia. 4. T-scotq profiles on the Multiphaaic Inventory for the Normal (N a ) and 
p gyc ho neurosis, severe (PJ groups. 


Table 2 presents the means, sigmas and ranges of all groups; and 
Tables 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 give the differences, standard errors of difference 
and critical ratios between the various groups (T-score values, uncor¬ 
rected for small samples or beyond 1 decimal point). 

It is at once apparent from inspection of Figures 1-5 that the deviate 
groups present different and characteristic profiles from those made by 
the normal group. 
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The profile for the N 0 group is reasonably flat and approaches closely 
the T-score mean level of 50. It ia somewhat lower generally than this 
mean range of 50 and lower than the normal curve found by Leverenz (8). 
Within its own configuration the low point is reached on the depression 
scale; while the high point is for paranoia. 

The profiles for the deviate groups show obvious divergence from the 
normal profile. In all instances the curves are higher, being less so for 
the P m group and* maximum for P ty . The depression scale appears as an 
index to the seriousness of the difficulty. It is higher than either hypo¬ 
chondriasis or hysteria in the P ■ and P 8V groups, and lower for all the 
others. In the case of the Cn group, the profile rises on the masculinity- 
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Fig. 5. T-acore profiles on the Multiphosic Inventory for the Normal (N 0 ) and 
psychosis ( P IU ) groups. 

femininity scale whereas in all the other groups the curve is depressed 
at this point. By way of indicating characterizing features of the various 
profiles, it may be noted that: 

(a) The Nt, profile, although generally a straight line at T-score mean level, 
shows a lew-point at depression and a high-point at paranoia; 

(h) The C P curve has high points about 2 sigmas above mean level through 
the psychopathic deviate scale, drops to nearly normal at masculinity-femi¬ 
ninity, rises to paranoia, drops again slightly on psych asthenia, rises to schizo¬ 
phrenia and falls off on hypomania; 

(c) The Cn profile is approximately a straight line, between 1 and 2 sigmas 
above the mean level, with high-pomts on the masculinity-femininity and 
schizophrenia scales; 

(d) The P m profile, at about 1 si^nm above normal, descriptively shows a 
high level at hypochondriasis-depression-hysteria (depression lowest), dropping 
sharply on masculinity-femininity and rising sharply again to psychasthenia- 
schizophvenia; 




Table 2 

T-Score Means, Standard Deviations and Ranges for the Normal Group (JQ, Constitutional Psychopathic State, Inadequate Person- 
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Difference is first of a pair from second; hence, minus signs may occur. 
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Table 6 


Comparison at psychoncurasiSj mild (P m ), and the clinical groups of psychoneurosis, 
severe (P.), and psychosis (/>,„) on the separate Multiphasic Inventory scales 
showing difference! standard error of difference and critical ratio of T-scores* 


P m 

n, 20 

P. 

n, 04 

P- , 

n, 13 


JVP, 



Ppi—P 


Dif. 

BE*,,. 

D/SEtur. 

Dif. 

SEjw 

D/SEdii. 

? 

— .8 

1.3 

.6 

-1.1 

1A 

.8 

L 

.2 

.9 

.2 

.8 

2.1 

A 

F 

4.0 

2.0 

2,0 

0.1 

3.4 

1.8 

H. 

11.4 

3.7 

3.1 

4.7 

5.5 

.9 

D 

20,1 

4.9 

4.1 

21.5 

8.7 

2.5 

Hy 

12,7 

4.3 

3.0 

4.0 

6.8 

*6 

P 4 

13.1 

3.0 

3.6 

10.2 

7.1 

2,3 

Mr 

0.6 

2.7 

3.6 

8.6 

4.4 

1.9 

P. 

10,3 

3.3 

3.1 

20.2 

7.5 

2.7 

P t 

12.4 

3.3 

3,8 

10.4 

5.2 

2.0 

s„ 

12.9 

3.6 

3.6 

17.8 

5,9 

3.0 

M, 

0.1 

■2,8 

3.3 

1U 

4.4 

2.5 


* Difference ia first of a pair from second; hence, minus signs may occur. 


Table 7 

Comparison of psychoneurosis., severe (P.)j and the clinical group of psychosis ( P iu ) on 
the separate Mulfciphosic Inventor scales showing difference, standard 
error of difference and critical ratio of T-scores* 


n, 64 

V n, 13 


P,-P>u 


Dif. 

SEdir. 

D/SEd». 

? 

- .3 

.0 

.3 

L 

.6 

1.9 

.3 

F 

2.1 

3.2 

.7 

H s 

—5.7 

4.9 

1.2 

D 

1.4 

8.1 

.2 

II» 

-8.7 

5,0 

1.5 

Pd 

3,1 

6.8 

.5 

Mi 

-1.0 

4.4 

.2 

P* 

9.9 

7.1 

1.4 

Pi 

-1.0 

4.6 

.2 

Sc 

4.9 

5.5 

.9 


2.0 

4.0 

.5 


* Difference is first of a pair from second; hence, minus signs may occur. 
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0) The P t curve shows a high plateau, 3 sigmas above normal at liypo- 
chondriasifl-depression-hysteria (depression slightly higher), drops at mascu¬ 
linity-femininity, and rises again to schizophrenia; 

(/) The P iy profile shows a high peak on depression at 3 sigmas above 
normal, a descending to masculinity-femininity to nearly normal, a sharp rise 
(2.5 sigmas) to paranoia, a slight drop at psychasthenic. and a rise to nearly 
3 sigmas at schizophrenia. 

There is a decrease on all profiles on the hypomania scale. 

Of the validating indicators, ?, L and F, the curve rises more sharply 
at F for the P 8y group and has minimal accentuation for N a . 

From examination of Table 3, where the N 0 group is compared with 
the clinical groups, C Pf C//, P m} P s and P 9V , it will be noted that in all 
but 6 instances a significant difference is apparent, the critical ratio being 
3.1 or higher—ranging from 3.1 for N 0 -Cn on the Pd scale to 15.5 for 
A \-P* an the H y scale. 3 0/ the 6 cages that diverge, 4 are in the N 0 -P m 
comparison on the psychopathic deviate, masculinity-femininity, para¬ 
noid and psychasthenic scales, with critical ratios of 1.9, .7, 1.7 and *9 
respectively. The remaining 2 are on the masculinity-femininity scale 
for N a -C p and N Q -P syi with critical ratios of 2.8 and 2.6 respectively. 

In the matter of the validating items of 7, L and F scales, no signifi¬ 
cant differences appear on the 7 scale, although between N 0 -Cn the 
critical ratio is 2.0, the N a group having the higher ? score. On the L 
scale, the only difference possessing significance ia that between H 0 -C }i) 
where the critical ratio is 7.0, and where again the N 0 group makes the 
higher score. The F scale shows significant differences in 3 of the com¬ 
parisons, and borderline significance in the remaining 2. In each in¬ 
stance the greater F score is made by the clinical group. The critical 
ratios in ascending order are respectively: N 0 -Cir, 2.6; N 0 -C pt 3.1; N 0 -P tv > 
3.6, and N 0 -P 9i 6.7* 

Table 4 compares the C p group with the other clinical groups. In 
only 2 instances here are there significant differences: the L scale has a 
critical ratio of 3.1 for C p -C\ {] the C p score being the higher; and the 
critical ratio for C p -P m on hypomania is 3.7, the C p score being higher. 
Approaching significance is the critical ratio of 2.4 for C p -Cu on the 
masculinity-femininity scale, the C If group being the higher; C p -P m on 
the psychopathic deviate scale shows a critical ratio of 2.9, the C p group 
being higher; and on the paranoid scale, C p -P m) the critical ratio is 2.9, 
C p being the higher. 

Table 5 compares the Cn group with the clinical groups P m , I\ and 
P*v In the validating scales, only the L score for C u -P % shows a differ¬ 
ence that is significant—the critical ratio is 3.8, with Cn being higher. 

3 In this and succeeding discussion of significance, a critical ratio of 3.0 is taken as 
the criterion for significance, 
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On the inasculinity-f cminini ty and paranoia scales for O u -P m} and 
hypochondriasis on C//-P, tho critical ratios are respectively 3.6, 3,7 and 

3.1, with On higher in the first 2 instances, and the lower score in the 
latter. These arc the only .significant differences here; but noteworthy 
are: critical ratios of 2.5 and 2.0 lor C//-P ni on the schizophrenia and 
hypomanic scales respectively, with Cn in each case the higher score; in 
the C/i-P* comparison wo find the respective critical ratios of 2.6 and 
2,2 on the scales for depression and masculinity-femininity, with the P a 
score higher on the depression scale, and Cjj higher on the masculinity- 
femininity scale; while for C f f~P au on the masculinity-femininity scale the 
critical ratio is 2.1, C u being the higher score, 

Table G compares the P nl group with the P t and P av groups. In 
every instance on the main scales the higher score is made by the more 
disturbed group. Significant differences are seen in the P n -P a compari¬ 
son on all scales, the critical ratios being respectively 3.1, 4.1, 3.0, 3.6, 

3.1, 3.8, 3,G and 3.3 for hypochondriasis, depression, hysteria, psycho¬ 
pathic deviate, masculinity-femininity, paranoia, psychasthenia, schizo¬ 
phrenia, and hyponmnia. 

In the comparison of P m -P ay , only on the schizophrenia scale is a 
significant difference apparent, the critical ratio being 3.0, with P 8if the 
higher score; but to be noted are the critical ratios of 2.5, 2.3, 2.7, 2.0 
and 2.5 on the scales for depression, psychopathic deviate, paranoia, 
psychasthenia and hypomania respectively—all scores being higher 
for iV 

TnbJc 7 compares the P s -P gv clinical gj’oups, where no significant 
differences can be observed. However, it is interesting to note that the 
trend is for the P, group to score higher on the scales for hypochondriasis, 
hysteria, masculinity-femininity, and psychasthenia; while the P ai/ group 
is the higher on the scales for depression, psychopathic deviate, paranoia, 
schizophrenia and hypomania. 


Summary 

As indicated earlier this is not an experiment in the usual laboratory 
sense; yet, every effort was made to maintain standard conditions for all 
groups and to prevent the intrusion of uncontrollable variables or artifact. 
The value of the Multi phasic Inventory as a predictive instrument and 
clinical tool depends upon its agreement with the clinical diagnoses. 
This is, of course, open to many pit-falls: the lack of a common psychi¬ 
atric language; the lack of clear-cut clinical criteria for identifying 
personality abnormalities; the failure of an individual under study to 
present uncomplicated symptoms or to present crystallized behavior 
patterns; the lack of time for making a prolonged study of the individual. 
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This explains to an extent the lack of greater definiteness in the diag¬ 
nostic groups employed here. No attempt has been made to define the 
groups beyond the maj or classifications. Since a clinical evaluation had 
to be made with the minimum expenditure of time consistent with good 
procedure, and since verification of the clinical diagnoses was generally 
impracticable, greater precision here would not mean necessarily sub¬ 
stantiation in fact or in composite psychiatric or psychological opinion. 
Table 8 shows the recommendations made and the actual disposition on 
the 121 cases of this study. This is purely pragmatic. It must be borne 
in mind that final disposition of these cases rested with a board of medical 
or line officers, few of whom had any genuine training in psychology or 
psychiatry. Yet, this subjective system was in agreement with the 
clinical psychological-psychiatric findings minimally at 02.8%; 41.3% 
were discharged; 17.4% were placed on a limited duty status, and 4.1% 
were sent to a general hospital for further observation and disposition. 
The follow-up data are deficient in 29.8% of the cases studied. These 
men were returned to duty, but the percentages could not be ascertained 
as to which were for full duty and which for limited status. All of the 
psychiatrists making diagnoses were qualified neuropsychiatrists. Two 
of them were fellows in the American Psychiatric Association. Three of 
these showed little or no interest in the Inventory (or any psychometrics 
beyond intelligence examinations); the fourth neuropsychiatrist who had 
been on duty at the Consultation Service was definitely interested in the 
Inventory but purposely refrained from consulting it until after he had 
made a clinical evaluation. 

The several profiles of Figures 1-5, and Tables 3-7 indicate the agree¬ 
ment of the test with the clinical findings and point out its potentialities 
as an aid in differential diagnosis. Objective comparison of the diagnostic 
groups with a normal group has demonstrated statistically significant 
differentiations (Table 3). Even between the diagnostic groups, one 
finds distinctive and valid differences (Tables 4-6), typifying, or peculiar, 
to a general class of disorder or diagnostic group. Thus, the depression 
scale appears as an indicator of the seriousness of the disintegration; being 
lower than both hypochondriasis and hysteria in the psychopathic group 
and mild neurotica, and higher in the severe neurotic and psychotic groups. 

The lack of statistical significance between the P a group and the P au 
group (Table 7) may be due to the small number of cases in the P ov 
group and its large standard deviations. Qualitatively, however, the 
profiles are different (Figs. 4 and 5). It ia to be noted that the peaks 
for hypochondriasis, hysteria and psychasthenia are more pronounced 
than the other scales for the P B group; while, in the P av profile the peaks 
are for depression, paranoia and schizophrenia. 



Table 8 

Recommended Action and Final Disposition of the Cp, Cr, PP* } and P ty Groups 
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The more probable explanation for the apparently close relationship 
between these groups (and also between C p -P tv and C n -P, v ) is the gross- 
ness or overallness of the classifications used here together with the 
generally non-crystallized reaction types, 

That the test is sensitive is further suggested in the N 0 group. The 
profile for this group is generally slightly below the T-scorc mean of 50. 
but has a peak on the paranoia scale. In terms of its own gestalt, this 
would indicate a slight reduction in affect and a slight fixation of ideas. 
When one considers (cf. Table 1) that this group has been in the Service 
somewhat longer than the clinical groups and that they have met with 
more success (attained higher ranks) than the other groups, one is in¬ 
trigued by the N 0 profile, It is essentially stable and essentially normal. 
Yet, it does differ from the expected T-score average and from the normal 
profile as found by Leverenz (8). Could this be the healthy, experienced 
soldier's profile—phlegmatic and purposeful—or has there developed in 
this group a subtle personality alteration? 

Provocative, too, of further investigation in the N 0 group arc the 
slightly elevated L and F scores. Has this group learned to put its best 
foot forward, but within affectively controlled limits, and at the same 
time has it become possessed with an idea, has it a singleness of purpose? 

Conclusion 

The purpose of this paper has been to present some findings on the 
use of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory in a clinical 
situation. The cases were all male white enlisted men of the Air Force 
who had been studied at the Consultation Service of a personnel replace¬ 
ment pool, Of the cases seen, 98 were problems solely of administration 
and became the normal group, A total of 121 cases was seen because 
of maladjustment to the Army situation and these were subsequently 
diagnosed through standard practices by qualified neuropsychiatrists as 
either: constitutional psychopathic state, inadequate personality; con¬ 
stitutional psychopathic state, sexual psychopathy; psychoneurosis, mild; 
psychoneurosis, severe, or psychosis. Diagnoses were made independ¬ 
ently of the Inventory. The data thus gathered indicate that the Multi¬ 
phasic Inventory did in this empirical situation: 

1. Distinguish graphically and with statistical significance between 
normal soldiers and those diagnosed as constitutional psychopaths; mild 
or severe neurosis; and psychosis, 

2. Differentiate with significance between major clinical groups. 

3. Present qualitative differentials, or hints for clinical query, in the 
more disintegrated or anomalous personality disorders. 

The data are in agreement with Leverenz 1 (8) observation that 
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although the clinical impression may not be corroborated always by the 
scores, the clinician is made aware of one or more personality abnormali¬ 
ties that require evaluation. 

Received October 2, . 
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Use of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
in Vocational Advisement * 

Lindsey R. Harmon and Daniel N. Wiener 

Velera7is Administration, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

At each of the 53 regional offices of the Veterans Administration the 
Advisement and Guidance Subdivision in the Vocational Rehabilitation 
and Education Division determines the need for rehabilitation of disabled 
veterans and provides vocational counseling services leading to the selec¬ 
tion of appropriate employment objectives. The work of rehabilitation, 
including advisement and training, is conducted in accordance with 
instructions developed by the Central Office of the Veterans Administra¬ 
tion in Washington, D. C T , to effectuate the provisions of Public Law 
No. 16, 78th Congress, as amended. The vocational advisers in the 
Subdivision use army or navy record a, case histories, interviews, and 
vocational information for their contributions to an appropriate voca¬ 
tional choice. In addition, the results of valid, reliable, and well- 
standardized tests play a considerable role in the advisement, and are 
administered as deemed necessary in the advisement process. This ad¬ 
visement process has been described by Brophy and Long (1). 

At the Minneapolis facility, the Advisement and Guidance Subdivi¬ 
sion uses an extensive test battery which includes the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory as a measure of personality. The need for 
a personality test in vocational advisement is recognized as particularly 
acute since over half of the medical discharges from our armed forces 
have been for neuropsychiatric disorders However, these disorders have 
been diagnosed only within the unique and tense framework of life in the 
armed forces and need to be related to the framework of civilian society. 
The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory was included in the 
personality measures because it appeared well standardized in terms of 
various clinical categories that could be related to vocational fields. 

After a preliminary interview in which the provisions of the law and 
the regulations concerning vocational rehabilitation are explained to him, 
the vetcian. ia assigned to an adviser who interviews him in order to 

* bpeciaf acknowledgments are duo to the Veterans Administration which has fur¬ 
nished the data for this article, and to the officials of the Veterans Administration whose 
criticisms, have been invaluable in its preparation. However, the authors assume sole 
responsibility for the opinions expressed. 
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complete a comprehensive survey of his background. On the basis of 
this interview, the adviser indicates on a worksheet the appropriate teats 
to be administered by the psychometrisfc. The Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory is usually indicated. The veteran then begins his 
testing. Whan it is done, he returns to his adviser who discusses employ¬ 
ment objectives with him on the basis of the records, the previous inter¬ 
view, and the test results. 

The elements that comprise a counseling interview form a complicated 
pattern from which it is difficult to isolate for evaluation specific kinds 
of data. However, it is apparent in many cases that a test result, a 
physical or mental disability, an aspiration, or a family ambition, indi¬ 
cates so important a characteristic of the individual's behavior that it 
dominates the interview and the choice of the employment objective. 
Traits bearing this relation to the choice of an occupation are not infre¬ 
quently revealed by the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, 
even when no single scale is sufficiently elevated to indicate a clinical 
abnormality. Consideration of the several scales of this test and their 
use in the advisement of veterans in the Minneapolis office of the Vet¬ 
erans Administration during the first several months of the rehabilitation 
program will serve to illustrate the usefulness of the Multiphasic Inven¬ 
tory in this program. 

The summary of interpretations and uses of the inventory in voca¬ 
tional counseling that follows is offered as the accumulated experience 
of the Rehabilitation and Education Division of the Minneapolis office 
of the Veterans Administration. It is the outgrowth of clinical experience 
rather than the statistical results of controlled experiments. It is hoped 
that experimental data may soon become available; pending such results, 
it is felt that these interpretations raa}' serve as a useful guide in the 
employment of the test. 


Use of the Scales 

Elevation on the scales of Hypochondriasis, Depression, and Hysteria 
has occurred more frequently than on the other scales of this test. Such 
elevations often indicate severe limitations on the kinds of work a man is 
willing to undertake, most frequently eliminating dirty or heavy jobs. 
Also, it often indicates the desirability of a job at the lower end of the 
man'B ability level, where a minimum of stress will be encountered; and 
the avoidance of such high-pressure occupations as selling, investiga¬ 
tional, or promotional work. Similarly, when Paranoia and Schizo¬ 
phrenia scales are elevated, the relatively routine, well-regulated job is 
preferable to work requiring initiative, self-discipline and social contact, 
as these functions are particularly difficult for those with this withdrawn 
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type of personality. By contrast, elevation on the Psychopathic Deviate 
and Hypomanic scales indicates the type of personality most likely to 
adjust in jobs of a relatively undisciplined nature, where individual 
initiative and aggressiveness are at a premium, and which afford a maxi¬ 
mum of variety in work processes, locale, or associates. 

Elevation on the scales indicative of paranoia, psychasthenia and 
schizophrenia has been encountered less frequently than on the other 
scales. When elevation on these three psychotic scales does occur, a less 
favorable prognosis of vocational success is indicated than would accom¬ 
pany elevation on the other six scales. A simplified program of training 
and employment appears advisable, with avoidance of occupations where 
the skillful maintenance of social relations is an important factor in 
success. Outstanding in such personalities are the less desirable, less 
utilizable forms of adjustment than may be associated with elevations 
on the other scales. Hypochondriacs, depressives, and hysterics show 
symptoms with which associates may sympathize; in the psychopathic 
deviates and hypomaniacs the deviations may be self-compensating or 
even rewarding in certain occupations; the effeminate man may be the 
best-adjusted one in a number of professions. But the paranoid, schizo¬ 
phrenic and psychasthenic forms of adjustment have no apparent advan¬ 
tages or compensations to balance the disapproval and penalties that are 
placed upon them. These adjustment-patterns appear to be obstacles 
to success in practically all occupations and require the poorest prognosis 
of vocational success. 

The Masculinity-Femininity score is often the most difficult to inter¬ 
pret. It is sometimes depressed considerably below obvious manifesta¬ 
tions of effeminate behavior and interests, and it is often high without 
any overt manifestations or expressed interests to confirm it or give it 
significance in terms of vocational advisement. There may be a dichot¬ 
omy between feminine interests that can be acceptably and even success¬ 
fully related to social relationships and occupational fields, and femininity 
or inversion of a socially unacceptable nature. In spite of these inter¬ 
pretative difficulties, this scale is frequently a useful guide to the coun¬ 
seling interview, indicating aesthetic propensities that can be related 
directly to a vocational field, or an effeminacy that contra-indicates 
vocational fields where tough-mindedness is desirable. 

Test Battery Employed 

In order to illustrate a few of the many ways in which the Multiphasic 
Inventory has proved useful in vocational advisement, a brief description 
of the test battery of which the Multiphasic Inventory is a part will be 
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presented, and case histories will be examined. Each case is purposely 
selected to be typical of a group of cases; unique or spectacular illustra¬ 
tions have been avoided. Although the Multiphasic results are described 
more fully here than is the information provided by the other tests, the 
latter must not be and have not been overlooked in counseling. 

The test buttery that was administered to the cases to be described 
was as follows: Academic ability: Unit Scales of Aptitude, Vocabulary 
and Analogies, Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental Ability, and the 
Ohio State University Psychological Teat, Form 21 p for college ability. 
Clerical aptitude: Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers. 
Mechanical aptitude: Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board Test, 
Minnesota Spatial Relations Test. Manual dexterity: Minnesota Rate 
of Manipulation and O'Connor Test of Finger and Tweezer Dexterity. 
Vocational preferences; Kuder Preference Record, Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank for Men (Rev.), Personality: Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory. AU norms are in terms of general late adolescent 
or adult populations, except where otherwise specified. 

Scores, when given, are standard scores, except for the Kuder Prefer¬ 
ence Record which is in percentiles. The abbreviations used in reporting 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory scores are: ?, Cannot 
Say; L, Lie; F; Validity; IIs, Hypochondriasis; D, Depression; Hy, Hys¬ 
teria; Pd, Psychopathic-Deviate; Mf, Masculinity, Femininity; Pa, Para¬ 
noia; Pt, Psyehasthenia; Sc, Schizophrenia; Ma, Hypomania. For de¬ 
tailed information on the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
see references in the bibliography. 

Illustrative Cases 

L. S. This high school graduate ia 22 and single. Pie had been in 
the Navy for 4 months, 3 months in training to be a radio operator, and 
1 month in the hospital for serious delusions, depression, and anxiety. 
He was discharged for psychoneurosis rated 10% disabling. He applied 
for rehabilitation because his present work as a shipping clerk does not 
challenge him or oiler a future, because he does not have the "back¬ 
ground or amount of confidence' 7 to fit him for other work, and because 
he cannot do work "calling for quick thinking or courage." He primarily 
wants to train for a career in music, secondarily to manage an auto parts 
or some other business. He states, "I think my will can overcome the 
difficulties" which might interfere with success. 

On all tests but two, his academic, mechanical, clerical, and manual 
abilities and aptitudes are well above average. His highest points are 
the clerical tests, at the 99th and 97th percentiles. His preferences are 
for literary and musical work, with the Clerical-Computational pattern 
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secondary. The Multiphasic Personality Inventory scores are: ? 50, 
L 50, F 80, He 65, D 70, Hy 67, Pd 86, Mf 98, Pa 67, Pt 92, Sc 99 , Ma 63. 

This man wag completely ineffectual in the interview situation. He 
looted down at the floor continuously, would respond only minimally and 
in a whisper, and was entirely amenable and suggestible to the adviser's 
words. He used abstract terminology, showed no aggressiveness, and in 
general lacked orientation to the real world. The Multiphasic Person¬ 
ality Inventory revealed enough extreme psychotic tendencies to warrant 
hospitalization at worst, and at best, an employment objective of low 
enough level to place him under minimal stress, yet respectable and dean 
enough to avoid irritating him with its physical demands. 

There was no evidence of musical ability except for expressed interest 
in song writing. He showed some appreciation of the difficulties involved 
in making a living in the field of music, and the desirability of being able 
to earn a living in a more stable field. Bookkeeping appeared to meet 
his needs and abilities best and was entered as his objective. As soon 
as possible, this man should be referred for psychiatric aid. The strong 
schizophrenic trend indicated by the Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
and the interview situation make continuing success in any employment 
objective doubtful, although he is doing excellent work in his training 
at present. 

J. This 22 year old veteran is a high school graduate. He came 
in to apply for rehabilitation because he was not qualified for any skilled 
job, and his present work, being unskilled, offered no future security. 
He had no expressed vocational preferences except for "desk work" which 
he "could do even if (he) didn't want to.” His disability rendered his 
left arm useless for moderate or great muscular exertion. 

His academic ability was above the average of the general population 
but below the average of college freshmen; his mechanical aptitude and 
manual dexterities were generally above average. His tested preferences 
were for persuasive, artistic, and literary work. The Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Inventory scores were: ? 50, L 50, F 55, Hs 65, D 53, Hy 60, Pd 50, 
Mf 69, Pa 50, Pt 66, Sc 67, Ma 68. 

The first interview had revealed no evidence of the deviate person¬ 
ality tendencies which were later indicated by the Multiphasic. After 
the Multiphasic results were available, however, he was questioned more 
closely about his training, experience, and interests, in an attempt to 
discover the significance of the elevation in Mf. The Preference Itecord 
was also available, indicating literary and artistic interests, which were 
associated with his Mf score. 

The second interview revealed not only some artistic interest, but 
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actual commercial art school training and extensive spare time work at 
cartooning. lie wnH reluctant to mention this background, he said, be¬ 
cause he had been unable to finish paying the art school. The adviser s 
impression was that he also wanted to avoid appearing effeminate or 
artistic, 

He later brought in his work and it was judged favorably by a com¬ 
mercial artist. To objectives suggested before he mentioned his art 
work, lie had raised minor objections; later when an objective in art was 
suggested, ho showed considerable relief. He was entered into training 
as a commercial artist where ho is very happy and conscientious with his 
work. His chances for success appear excellent. 

i/. J. J, J. is a 20 year old man, with ninth grade education. He 
was a cook in the army and lias a long work record that includes a variety 
of semi-skilled and unskilled jobs mainly on farms and in lumber camps. 
He feels he needs schooling to qualify for light work which he has been 
told iB all he can handle now, and considers his present job as a Railroad 
Ashman too insecure. His rated disability is valvular heart disease, 
80% disabling; ho is in the class of heart disease ranked next to the com¬ 
pletely bedridden on a five point scale, 

Test results indicate a man of low academic ability, average clerical 
ability, and high mechanical aptitude and manual dexterities. His tested 
preferences are for mechanical and artistic work, with the clerical field 
secondary. The Multi phasic Inventory scores were: ? SO, L 70, F 50, 
Hs 53, D 70, Hy 75, Pd 47, Mf 51, Pa 41, Pt 39, Sc 40, Ma 43. 

High point on the Multiphnsic was Hysteria, with the Lie score and 
Depression also elevated. During the interview this veteran showed 
considerable concern about getting a "good deal/ 1 particularly looking 
for security. His only objection to Ms present work was that it was too 
insecure; actually it is heavy work that he should not be able to do if his 
disability were purely organic- This evidence together with the Multi¬ 
phasic Inventory evidence prompted a discussion with the cardiologist iu 
which he stated that the disability was probably not as bad as rated on 
the basis of the evident organic symptoms. 

With this information, the advisement was subject to le9s limitation 
and it was possible to discuss with the veteran a fairly broad range of jobs 
in the mechanical field that involved up to a moderate amount of physical 
activity. The objective agreed upon was that of office machine service¬ 
man involving a moderate amount of physical exertion which was not 
originally considered medically feasible, 

There was considerable evidence of emotional disturbance in this 
man’s frequent job changes, his indecision about what occupation he now 
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wants to enter, the incompatibility of hia present work and his disability, 
and his desire for education without specific reason. The Ily, D and L 
scores of the Multiphasic Inventory were valuable indicators of the form 
of his maladjustment. 

J. G. This 20 year old unmarried veteran left school while in the 
tenth grade, joining the Navy as a fireman to begin what he planned to 
be a Navy career. lie was discharged with pulmonary tuberculosis for 
which he receives maximum compensation. He began his ndvisement 
vexy certain that he wanted only to be a bookkeeper, and stated that he 
saw no use in the testing and advisement for him as he knew what he 
wanted and would fight until he got it. 

Test results revealed above average academic ability, high mechanical 
aptitude and somewhat above average manual dexterities. On the cleri¬ 
cal tests, lie scored at the 9th percentile on Numbers and at the 31sfc 
percentile on Names. His interests were Computational-Clerical pri¬ 
marily, and Mechanical and Persuasive secondarily. The Multiphasic 
scores were: ? 50, L 50, F 53, Hs 53, D 51, Hy 58, Pd 47, Mf 53, Pa 35, 
Pt 41, Sc 47, Ma 63. 

Although the Ma score is not high in terms of absolute norms, it is 
high relative to the individual pattern, and is indicative of the strongest 
characteristic in this man's behavior. Ilis behavior during his hospitali¬ 
zation and since his discharge confirms the Ma’score. lie practically 
forced his way out of the hospital, prematurely according to the doctors, 
and lias insisted on immediate action throughout his dealings with the 
Veterans Administration, often to his disadvantage. 

This veteran did not show sufficient clerical aptitude to render book¬ 
keeping a desirable employment objective, and the personality inventory 
was higher on overproductivity of thought and action than one would 
associate with successful bookkeepers; nor was there evidence from the 
background or interview, of basis for his firm decision. The decisiveness 
of his decision was a function of hia personality. The interview con¬ 
firmed the Multiphasic Inventory, and it proved futile to attempt to find 
a rational basis for his preference, even though it was apparent that sales 
or mechanical work would be a more appropriate choice. Because of his 
insistence, he was permitted entrance into training as a bookkeeper. 
Prognosis for success in training was doubtful, and already reports on his 
progress indicate that he is "not putting forth his best effort," which he 
attributes to the effect of the weather on his lungs. 

E. M. This single, 28 year old Negro veteran suffered a foot infec¬ 
tion that required several months hospitalization and left him with limi- 
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tafciona of motion of his foot and a need to avoid strenuous work. Shortly 
before discharge from the service he liad been removed as platoon leader 
because of disobeying army regulations. 

An intelligent, pleasant man, he made an excellent first impression 
which was strengthened by the results of aptitude tests showing good 
abilities for academic and mechanical work. He had previous college 
training in chemistry and wished to be trained as a pharmacist. Hib 
mediocre grades in college lie attributed to the fact that he was working 
several hours a day as an electricians' helper in order to support himself 
at school. His vocational preferences were in the scientific, social service 
and clerical fields, thus fully supporting his expressed choice. 

Because he completed his advisement early in the history of the 
program, before the administration of the Multiphasic Inventory had 
become routine, this test was not given to him* He was inducted into 
training with no re.servationg except those arising from the fact that, as 
a pharmacist, he might have to spend too much time standing on his 
injured foot, and the further limitations on placement possibilities be¬ 
cause of his race. 

His University grades were poor on his first examinations. It seemed 
reasonable to attribute his difficulty to the long interruption in his college 
training. When they continued poor, a check with his instructors re¬ 
vealed that his basic preparation in chemistry was poor and he did not 
seem to be making any progress in learning. He was referred back to 
the Advisement Subdivision with the notation that he apparently lacked 
the necessary mental equipment to handle college work. Concurrently, 
he came to the attention of the counseling service of the University, 
where—in addition to re-tests of scholastic aptitude and objective meas¬ 
ures of achievement in academic subjects—the Multiphasic Inventory 
was given. The results were: ? 50, L 50, P 58, Ha 53, D 56, Hy 49, 
Pd 98, Mf 63, Pa 70, Pt 70, Sc 74 } Ma 70. 

A comparison of his report of his work and actual grades showed 
numerous discrepancies, and his reasons for poor previous achievement 
did not hold up under investigation. The clinical history, on further 
checking, yielded other data that completed the picture of a constitu¬ 
tional psychopathic deviate. 

The re-valuation of his vocational potentialities in the light of the 
above facts made it apparent that he would not be able to achieve up to 
his mental ability because of his deficient self-discipline and direction. 
This fine of reasoning resulted in a down-grading of his objective from 
professional work to the skilled labor of electrical-appliance repairing, thus 
utilizing maximally his previous experience, taxing his abilities minimally, 
and affording a fairly wide variety of activities on the job. 
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R . S. A veteran of the South Pacific campaigns, R. S. was dis¬ 
charged for mixed psychoneuvosis, rated as 50% disabling, and in addi¬ 
tion states he suffers from recurring malarial attacks. He is 24, and a 
high school graduate* His employment experience consisted of truck 
driving and helping in hia father's laundiy. He feels that he cannot 
return to any heavy work, is trained for nothing else, and would like to 
become a Forest Ranger or a Certified Public Accountant. 

His teats show about average academic ability and clerical aptitude, 
and an erratic pattern on mechanical aptitude and manual dexterity 
tests, with scores more often above than below average. His tested 
preferences are for mechanical-scientific work, with computational work 
secondary. The Multiphasic Inventory scores are: ? 50, L 50, F 60, 
Hs 97 , D 87, Hy 78, Pd 65, Mf 59, Pa 56, Pt 79, Sc 76, Ma 63* 

Although he indicated a preference for forestry work, when discussion 
centered on specific physical demands, he stated that he could not do the 
manual work involved. His desire for it derived only from the possible 
college education involved. Neither did the idea of working alone in the 
forests appeal to him (note elevation on Pt), Mechanical work also, he 
was afraid, would be too trying for him physically. In spite of only 
average clerical aptitude, he would consider only bookkeeping as an 
alternative. This was entered as his objective on the-basis of his ex¬ 
pressed interests and hie personality, since it involved a minimum of 
physical and emotional stress for him and was not strongly contra¬ 
indicated. 

The primary adjustment in this advisement had to be to the veteran's 
concern with his health, as the Multiphasic Inventory indicated; D and 
Hy are concomitants of Hs, Within the one month period since he was 
assigned to training, he had to postpone entering the program for Beveral 
days and was absent for about four days since beginning. He is taking 
medicine for his throat and has complained of trouble with his eyes. 
The prognosis for his success is only fair, with the strong possibility that 
his extreme concern with his health will seriously interfere with his train¬ 
ing and employment. 


Summary 

The Minnesota Multiphasio Personality Inventory, as part of the test 
battery used in vocational diagnosis of disabled veterans applying for 
rehabilitation, has proved to be an instrument of prime utility. It has 
served to delineate personality characteristics of crucial importance in 
the actual choice of a vocation, and has yielded valuablejinformation to 
aid in prognosis of success in training. In some instances it has revealed 
personality characteristics that had not previously been recognized, and 
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in others offered quantitative confirmation of the clinical impressions of 
a case history and interview. 

It is most useful ns a part of a well-rounded advisement procedure 
including tests of vocational aptitudes, mental ability, and vocational 
interests, and a thorough interview and case history. Improvement of 
specific scales, particularly the tests of internal validity, which are a 
unique and valuable aspect of this test, should further enhance its value. 
Additional clinical and experimental studies of the relation of test scores 
and patterns of scores to success in various vocations seem likely to extend 
the usefulness of this instrument in the vocational guid&ncB clinic, but 
its practical value has already been sufficiently demonstrated to justify 
its employment on a basis of equality with tests of abilities and interests. 

Received June ij„ Iff/,/,. 
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First Impressions of Classmates 

Wilhelmina E. Jacobson 

Brooklyn College 

That first impressions exert an important influence in human lives 
has long been recognized. Meeting new people, visiting strange places, 
facing unfamiliar situations, are part of the normal course of daily living, 
and in such circumstances first impressions are often the only guide to 
action, Where they are not the sole determinants of action, they un¬ 
questionably can contribute much towards specific behavior at the time 
or at future times. When first impressions are favorable, that is, when 
they elicit reactions anywhere from “love at first sight" to merely an 
unspecific sense of satisfaction, the natural result is acceptance or a desire 
for further acquaintance. Where the new situation takes the form of an 
interview for a job, for example, a favorable first impression on the 
employer would probably have the realistic result for the prospective 
employee of getting him the position. On the other hand, a negative 
first impression, leading to rejection and inclination to avoid further con¬ 
tact, would in the same situation mean failure. 

While from a practical point of view some general knowledge of what 
tends to “make a good impression," or a poor one, is daily put to use in 
business and social relationships, yet very little is known specifically 
about first impressions. A study of their nature would therefore seem 
to be of considerable value, not only for its practical application, but for 
its value in helping to understand human behavior in general. 

The college campus at the opening of the school year presented what 
appeared to be worth-while means of studying the nature of first im¬ 
pressions. A freshman cl ass had just arrived, The setting was new, and 
first impressions during the early weeks of adjustment were discoverable 
in the choice of friends and of clubs, and the ease or difficulty of orienta¬ 
tion to the college routine. Since social patterns are quickly set in new 
situations, the impressions of these early weeks were to have their influ¬ 
ence, in all probability, on the entire school career of these students. 

The writer had worked out, on a former occasion, a method for study¬ 
ing first impressions as a means of facilitating the orientation of a fresh¬ 
man Clothing and Selection class. Her own first impressions of the 
students as a group had been varied. To her they seemed hopeful, 
expectant, bewildered. As new students, their clothes, hair dress, and 
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make-up were somewhat different from the campus mode. She believed 
that these students would be able to derive most benefit from the course 
if they could see themselves ns others saw them and if they could learn 
to "take it,” 

It seemed that it technique used with success in one class might have 
value for the Personnel Department, As a result, four weeks after the 
opening of the term the present study, with 258 students in the freshman 
College Problems class as participants, was undertaken. 

The Problem 

The desire for approval, or to be accepted socially by one’s associates, 
is a natural tendency of human beings. But what are the factors that 
cause one person to be accepted and another to be rejected? What 
must one be or do to be accepted by others? This study represents an 
attempt to explore this problem by the following two main lines of 
investigation: 

I. Determining the extent of favorableness of the impressions made 
by freshman girls upon their classmates; II. Determining the nature of 
first impressions. In this phase of the study, two questions suggested 
themselves; A. What factors are involved? B. What influence do the 
observer's own characteristics have on her observations? 

It was found that 22% of the 258 participants in the study had some 
degree of acquaintanceship with others in the class, ranging from "slight" 
to "being a friend." It seemed desirable to retain the data secured for 
this group and to see if they would reveal interesting comparisons be¬ 
tween first impressions and impressions influenced by acquaintance. 

The Group Studied. The subj ccts were women students in the College 
Problems class for freshmen at Ohio University. Of the 430 members 
of the class, 401 served as both observers (those who gave their responses) 
and as subjects (those about whom the responses were made) in the 
experiment. Twenty-two members helped to conduct the experiment; 
seven were absent. The subjects were typical college freshmen, women 
who came from various sections of the United States, but mostly from 
towns and farms of the state of Ohio, 

Procedure, In a study of first impressions it is necessary that the 
subjects have no acquaintance with one another, or that their acquaint¬ 
ance be so slight as to be negligible. The 430 students were divided into 
18 groups of approximately 24 students each. Twenty-two of the experi¬ 
menter’s college class in Clothing and Selection were put in one special 
group because they were to assist in the experiment. The groups were 
made up by choosing every seventeenth student from the alphabetically 
arranged roll. This was done in order to avoid acquaintanceships that 
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the girls might have formed by sitting next to one another in classes 
during the five weeks since the opening of the term. Each group met 
from 11:00 to 11:50 o'clock in separate classrooms in two of the college 
buildings. The Dean of Womon, who taught the weekly College Prob¬ 
lems class as one unit, had told the girls in advance that they would meet 
that day in small groups. They were not informed as to the nature of 
this meeting, but were told to bring pencils as they would be asked to 
write. In this way the results obtained would be a cross section of 
student impressions on the campus on that particular day and at that 
hour. 

The 22 students 1 who had been selected to help with the experiment 
were trained for their jobs in their regular two-hour laboratory period 
from 8:00 to 10:00 of the same day. During this period they were told 
for the first time the nature of the experiment to be conducted in the 
College Problems class that day, and were asked if they cared to assist. 
All volunteered. Each girl was assigned to a group; in five cases two 
students were assigned to a group. 2 

Three graduate students who were student deans also assisted in the 
experiment. Each student clean was assigned to one floor where the 
groups were assembled, to aid the student assistants if they needed help 
and to give encouragement. Each student assistant had the following 
materials: 1. A list of the names and special numbers of the 24 girls in 
her group; 2. Twenty-four packs of 3 X 5 index cards, 24 in each pack; 
3. Typed directions (to be memorized); and 4. A watch with a second¬ 
hand, or a stop-watch. 

The assistants were told to call the roll as soon as the bell rang, and 
to distribute the cards. They then asked the class: “Would you be 
interested in knowing what 23 girls would be frank enough to say about 
you? If so, each of you in turn will volunteer to come to the front of 
the room, state your name, and remain there while your classmates write 
down their impressions of you on these index cards.'' 0 

Tor each subject in turn the girls at their seats took a separate card, 
wrote the subject's number in the upper right-hand corner, and one of 

1 These students had been observers and subjects in the First Impressions experi¬ 
ment the first week of the term. They had studied the remarks made about them and 
wero working on improvements. They had voted 100% in favor of using tho same 
technique in subsequent Clothing rind Selection classes. 

2 Tho assignment of these students to take charge of particular groups was based on 
the experimenter’s knowledge of the studonts gained from results on tho Bernroutcr 
“Personality Inventory,” from results on the Ohio State University Psychological Test, 
and from the students’ work and cooperation in the Clothing and Selection class, 

3 Jennings says that “in order to secure valid data, it is evident thnt sociometrio 
tests must hold reality value for the subjects to which they are administered. 1 ' Helen 
Hull Jennings, Leadership and isolation, p. 28, 1943. 
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the following phrases in the lower left-hand corner: (1) “Don’t know 
her/' (2) “Know her slightly/' (3) “Know her weII/ J (4) “A friend," 
They were then given a minute and a half in'which to list whatever re¬ 
marks came to their minds about the subject as she stood before them 
at the front of the room. When every girl in the group had acted as a 
subject, the assistant asked the girls to write their own number in the 
lower right-hand corner of each card. The student assistants in the 
groups that finished before the end of the hour were told to instruct their 
girls to go back over their comments and to (1) place a plus (+) sign in 
front of the comment if they meant it to be favorable, (2) place a minuB 
(-) sign if unfavorable, (3) place a zero (0) if it was in-between. Then 
each girl put a rubber band around her set of cards, after including a 
separate card on top which contained her own name and number. 4 All 
the cards were then collected. 


The Findings 

As each girl stood before her classmates during the experiment, she 
elicited several very definite responses from her observers in the form of 
short comments or remarks, for example, “pretty blonde hair/' “good 
posture/' “very kind to others/' etc. At the beginning of the experiment 
the aim was to study first impressions only, but when it was found that 
a 22% acquaintanceship existed among the students, as noted before, it 
seemed worth while to study impressions more intensively. The re¬ 
sponses were therefore divided into four groups (“Don't know her"; 
“Know her slightly"; “Know her well"; “A friend") according to the 
extent of acquaintanceship. The term “first impressions" was reserved 
for one group only, the “Don't know her" group. 

A total of 258 students (or XI of the 17 groups)* completed the experi¬ 
ment and are included in the study findings. They served both as ob¬ 
servers and as subjects. As observers they evaluated their responses as: 
+ (favorable), 0 (in-between), and — (unfavorable). The acquaintance¬ 
ship among these 258 students was 77% “Don't know her," 16% “Know 
her slightly/' 3% “Know her well/' and 3% “A friend." 

The 258 individual observers gave a total of 19,352 responses, of 
which 12,149 were favorable, 1,903 were in-between, and 5,300 were un¬ 
favorable. This is an average (mean) of 47 favorable, 7 in-between, 
21 unfavorable, and a total (mean) of 75 responses by each observer. 

4 The girls were told they need not sign their names on the top card if they were 
not interested in knowing what their classmates said about them, Of the 401 subjects, 
30C signed these cards. 

* The observers in six of the groups did not have time to make the evaluations, and 
are therefor© not included in thiB report. 
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Stated in percentages, the responses were 63% favorable, 10% in- 
between, and 27% unfavorable. 

The observers covered a wide range in number of favorable and un¬ 
favorable responses. Where one gave only 6 favorable responses, another 
gave as many aa 105, or, stated in percentages, one gave 14% favorable 
responses, another 98%. The unfavorable responses ranged from 0 to 
63 in number, or from 0% to 86%. One observer gave as few as 38 
responses in all; another gave as many as 123. 

These results show that the majority of the responses were favorable, 
the unfavorable responses being less than half the favorable. The ob¬ 
servers tended to be definite in their responses, that is, either favorable 
or unfavorable rather than in-between. 

To determine the nature of these students 1 impressions of their class¬ 
mates, a detailed study was made of five of the eleven groups 6 by ana¬ 
lyzing 9,076 responses made by the 116 girls who comprised the five 
groups. 

The study was begun by first classifying the individual remarks made 
by the observers in three of the experimental groups being analyzed 
(these consisted of 3,335 individual responses given by 72 observers). 
With the aid of two seniors (this provided the student interpretation of 
student responses) the individual remarks were found to fall under 49 
eub-topicB, Many of the responses were found to have been repeated 
several times in more or less the same way. Therefore, to facilitate 
handling, the entire 3,335 remarks were grouped under 395 different re¬ 
sponses under the 49 sub-topics. 7 The 49 sub-topics then seemed to lend 
themselves to further classification under five general categories: (1) phys¬ 
ical characteristics; (2) intelligence; (3) clothing; (4) grooming; (5) psy¬ 
chological factors. 

The next step was to obtain the consensus of expert opinion on the 
classifications. Four qualified members of the faculty made this evalua¬ 
tion: the Dean of Women, the head of the Department of Home Eco¬ 
nomics, the head of the Department of Psychology, and a member of 
the Department of Home Economics with a background in Psychology. 
They determined whether the 395 different responses belonged under the 
categories and sub-topics in which they had been placed, or elsewhere. 

8 A comparison of the selected five groups with the 11 groups with respect to mean 
Psychological Test Score, Bell Adjustment Inventory Scores, Degree uf Acquaintance, 
and number and % of responses per observer, shows that they approximated the find¬ 
ings for the eleven groups as a whole, therefore making the study of additional groups 
unnecessary foT the purpose of this experiment. 

7 Many of the sub-topics used by the experimenter and the two seniors were found 
to havo the flame meaning as those used by Gordon W. Allport. In these casc9, there¬ 
fore, Allport'a terminology was accepted. Gordon W, Allport, Personality , p. 403, 
1037. 
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Following ia tiic final classification of categories and sub-topics deter¬ 
mined on the basis of these judgments, with a typical response for each 
sub-topic: 


Classification of Impressions, with 


I. Physical Characteristics 
(A) Physique 

1. Ilair 

2. Dyes 

3. Eyebrows 
4* Mouth 

5. Nobg 

6. Teeth 

7. Complexion 

8. Dimples 

9. Figure 

10. Height 

11. Weight 

12. Posture 

13. Carriage 

14. General characteristics 

15. Masculinity-femininity 
(D) 16. Health 

(C) 17. Vitality 

(D) 18. Voice 

II. Intelligence 

19. Abstract 

20. Practical 


Typical Responses 


+ "Pretty blonde hair” 

+ "Large eyes" 

0 "Eyebrows could be thinned" 

— "Not very attractive mouth" 
+ "Cute nose" 

+ "White teeth" 

— "Too pale" 

+ "Beautiful dimples" 

4 "Good figure" 

— "Too tall for a girl" 

0 "Should lose some weight" 

4- "Good posture" 

4- "Carries herself nicely" 

4 "Very attractive face" 

— "Boyish in appearance" 

— "Unhealthy looking" 

— "Looks worn out" 

+ "Nice voice" 


+ "Looks brilliant" 
4- "Looks efficient" 


III. Clothing 

22. Harmony of parts of costume 

23. Harmony of colors 

24. Suitability of clothes to 
person 

25. Suitability to occasion 

26. Manifestations of taste in 
dross 

27. Fit of dress 

28. Remarks about clothing 

29. Principles of art involved 

IV. Grooming 

30. General remarks 

31. Make-up 

32. Hair dress 

33. Shoes 

34. Nails 

35. Cleanliness 

36. Laundering 


— "Should not wear heels with 

ankle sox" 

— "Too many different colors" 

4- "Wears becoming clothes" 

4 "Wearing suitable school 
clothes" 

4- "Good taste in dress" 

— "'Skirt doesn't fit properly" 

4- "Pretty sweater" 

— "Bow is too large [or its posi¬ 

tion" 

4- "Dresses neatly" 

— "Needs more make-up" 

— "Hair could be fixed differ¬ 

ently" 

— "Shoes could be cleaned" 

— "Too dark a shade of nail- 

polish" 

4- "She looks clean" 

— "Belt is a little soiled" 
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V. Psychological Characteristics 

21. Manifestations of emotions 

37. Ascendance—sub-missive 

38. Expansion—reclusion 

39. Persistence—vacillation 

40. Extroversion—introversion 


41. Self-objectification—self- 
deception 

42. Self-assurance—self-distrust 

43. Gregariousness—solitariness 

44. Altruism (socialization)—* 
self-seeking (unsocialized) 

45. Social intelligence (tact)—low 
social intelligence (tactless) 

40. Directed toward values 

47. Radicalism—conservatism 

48. Observers' likes and dislikes 
of subject 

49. General responses 


— “Afraid to smile in publio" 

+ “Dominant at times" 

0 “Quiet" 

— “A bit flighty" 

0 “Acts as if she would be nice 
after you know her but seems 
to have a wall you would 
have to break through first" 

+ “Imagine she would bo sincere" 
+ “Seems rather sure of herself" 
+ “Very sociable or friendly" 

+ “Veiy kind to others" 

— “Not always tactful" 

+ “Seems seriouB about college" 
+ “Very conservative type" 

— “Don't think I'd like her" 

+ “A great deal of charm" 


A tabulation was then made of the 9,076 responses of'the 116 ob¬ 
servers. These were classified according to categories, sub-topics, ob¬ 
servers, favorableness, and extent of acquaintanceship. It was thus 
possible to study impressions from many points of view. 


What Factors are Involved in the Observers 5 Responses? 

The groups or sub-topics under which the responses were classified 
show wide variation in frequency of mention, and also in extent of 
favorableness. Six of the 49 sub-topics constitute over 50% of the re¬ 
sponses: Grooming—general remarks; grooming—hair dress; posture; 
emotions; self-assurance—self-distruBt; altruism—self-seeking. Eighteen 
sub-topics include 93% of the responses (as indicated in Table 1). These 
18 sub-topics also include 1% or over of the total of 9,076 responses. 
The remaining 31 sub-topics consist of less than 1% each. 

The sub-topic of greatest frequency concerned general remarks on 
grooming, pertaining mainly to neatness. These general remarks and 
remarks on hair dress (second in frequency) cover 23.7% of all responses; 
when posture (which is third) is added, they make up 33.9%, or one-third 
of all the responses, Add the next three sub-topics—emotion, self- 
assurance—self-distrust, and altruism—self-seeking, and over 60% of all 
the responses are covered. 

The five sub-topics which rank highest in favorable responses are: 
1, hair; 2, eyes; 3, altruism—self-seeking; 4, general physical remarks; 
and 6, taste in dress. For each one of the sub-topics the favorable 
responses were over 85%. 
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Number and Percentage Distribution of the 18 Highest Ranking Sub-Topics 


Evaluation of 

rt . , . Responses Responses in 

Sub-topics - p er Cc n fc 


Rank 

No. 

Item 

No. 

/o UI 

(9,076) 

+ 

0 

- 

1 

30 

Grooming—general remarks 

1,224 

13.5 

82 

4 

14 

2.5 

32 

Groom mg—hair dress 

929 

10.2 

47 

10 

43 

2,6 

12 

Posture 

029 

10.2 

51 

14 

36 

4 

21 

Emotions 

797 

8.8 

64 

9 

27 

5 

42 

Self-assurance—self-distrust 

582 

0.4 

13 

27 

60 

6 

44 

Altruism—self-seeking 

526 

6.8 

89 

3 

8 

7 

43 

Gr eg ari ous n ees—soli t ari ness 

509 

6.6 

81 

6 

13 

8 

20 

Taste in dress 

432 

4,S 

87 

6 

7 

9 

14 

General chamctenstics—physical 

413 

4.6 

88 

7 

6 

10 

31 

Grooming — make-u p 

378 

4,2 

17 

12 

71 

11 

25 

Clothing—suitability to occasion 

240 

2.6 

72 

3 

26 

12 

23 

Clothing—harmony of color 

236 

2.6 

67 

4 

39 

13 

1 

Physicalcharflcteristi cs—b air 

230 

2.5 

97 

1 

2 

14 

24 

Suitability of clothes to person 

194 

2.1 

41 

5 

64 

16 

7 

Physical—complexion 

182 

2.0 

74 

10 

16 

16 

2 

Eyes 

146 

1.6 

95 

0 

6 

17 

22 

Clothing—harmony of parts 

139 

1.5 

31 

5 

04 

18 

28 

Remarks about clothing 

116 

1.3 

83 

8 

9 


Total 8,169 90.3 


When an analysis ia made of the unfavorable remarks, it is obvious 
that four sub-topics—make-up, harmony of parts of costume, self- 
assurance—self-distrust, suitability of clothes to person—rank highest in 
that order, and all are over 50% of the responses in each sub-topic. 

The procedure in this experiment was such as to produce (reasonable 
expectancy) self-consciousness in the individual subjects, yet 275% of 
the self-assurance—self-distrust responses were neither favorable nor un¬ 
favorable, and these ranked highest of the in-between responses. 

Relationship between Categories and Acquaintanceship Croups 

A Btudy of Table 2 makes possible the following generalizations re¬ 
garding relationships between categories and acquaintanceship groups, 

1. Psychological responses constitute the greatest proportion of the 
total responses, 30% of the total number. They are also most frequent 
in all acquaintance groups, except- the '‘Don't know her” group, where 
responses concerning grooming are slightly in the lead. This tends to 
indicate that grooming is most obvious to the stranger, but as the girls 
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Table 2 


Percentage Distribution of H espouses (116 Observers) 


Category 

Don't 

Know 

Her 

Know 

Pier 

Slightly 

Know 

Her 

Woll 

A 

Friend 

All 

Groups 

Physical 

24.0 

24.2 

27.0 

24.8 

24.2 

Intelligence 

U 

.8 

.6 

.0 

u 

Clothing 

16.8 

14.8 

12.2 

13.3 

16.4 

Grooming 

30.3 

27.2 

22.7 

22.0 

29,3 

Psychological 

28.8 

33.0 

37,7 

38.5 

30.2 


Total 100,0 

100.0 

100.1 

100.1 

100.2 


N - 0,899 

1,658 

393 

226 

9,076 


become better acquainted, responses of a psychological nature increase, 
this increase, in this study, being 9.7%. They seem to indicate that 
strangers tend to comment about grooming, while acquaintances tend to 
comment concerning traits, attitudes, and temperament. 

2. Grooming responses take second place and show a decrease as 
acquaintanceship increases, this decrease being 7.7%, namely, from 30.3 
to 22.6%. 

3. The responses of a physical nature take third place in “All Groups” 
and in the “Don't know her" and "Know her slightly” groups, and 
second place in the last two groups, The better acquainted the girls 
were, the more they tended to comment about physical characteristics 
and less about clothing and grooming. Responses of a physical nature 
also remain almost constant for each acquaintance group, namely, 
about 24%. 

4. Clothing, takes fourth place in all acquaintance groups. The 
clothes the students wore elicited comment only half as frequently as 
glooming or psychological characteristics. Clothing responses remain 
nearly the same for each group, ranging from 12 to 15%. 

Relationships between categories and acquaintanceship gi'oups, as 
influenced by favorableness, are indicated in Table 3. Certain inferences 
can be drawn from the percentages given. 

1. A large majority of the 9,076 responses indicate favorable impres¬ 
sions—62% favorable to 28% unfavorable. The proportion is five favor¬ 
able responses to three unfavorable and in-between combined, This 
majority of favorable responses is true for the total responses in all five 
categories. This finding corroborates Jennings' statement that “positive 
expression for participating with others was practically twice as great as 
the expression of rejection.” 

8 Helen Hall Jennings, Leadership and isolationi p. 69, 1943. 
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Table 3 

Per Cent of Favorablo and Unfavorable, Responses p^ified According to 
Acquaintanceship Group and Category (110 Observers) 


Category 

Physical 


Intelligence 


Clothing 


Grooming 


Psychological 


Total 


Don't 

Know 

Ilcr 


+ 

0 


07.5 
0.9 
22.7 
Total 100.1 
N ^ 1,653 


+ 74.4 

0 14.1 

11,5 
Total 100.0 


N 


78 


+ 

0 


02.3 
5.5 
32.2 
Total 100.0 
N = 1,0R8 


-b 

0 

Total 

+ 

0 

Total 


56.5 

7.6 

35.9 

100.0 

56.0 

13.3 

30.7 

100.0 


N = 1,987 


+ 

0 


00.1 
9.5 
- 30.4 

Total 100.0 
N = 6,899 


Know 

Her 

Slightly 


70.0 

8.0 

22.0 

100.0 

377 

09.2 

23.1 

7.7 
100.0 

13 

09.7 

5.2 

25.1 
100.0 
231 

04.5 

7.1 
28.4 

100,0 

66.3 

11.7 
220 

100.0 

614 

07.3 

8.7 

24.1 

100.1 
1,558 


Know 

Her 

Well 


84.0 

3.8 

12.3 

100,1 

106 

100.0 

00.0 

00.0 

100.0 

2 

77.1 
00.0 
22.9 
100.0 

48 

74.2 
U 

24.7 

100.0 

68.2 
10.1 
21.6 
99.0 

148 

75.1 

6.1 

10.9 

100.1 

393 


A 

Friend 


91.1 

1.8 

7.1 
100.0 

56 

100.0 

00,0 

00.0 

100,0 

2 

86.7 

3.3 

10.0 

100.0 

30 

70.6 

2.0 

21.0 

100.0 

87.4 

5.8 

0.0 

100.1 
87 

85.8 
3.5 

10.0 

99.9 
226 


Tctal 


69.3 

9.0 

21.7 
100.0 

2,192 

74.7 

14.7 
10.5 
99.9 
95 

04.0 

5.2 
30.2 
100,0 

1,397 

58.7 

7.2 
34.0 
99.9 

59.7 
12.0 
27 B 

1001 

2,736 

62.6 

0.0 

28.3 

99.9 

9,076 


2 T^nonaes of a physical nature show a greater per cent of favorable 
responses (omitting ^ TaS’theptclnt^beii 69.3. 

favorable became ^ —^£££2 

of unfavorable * - 
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physical group concerned posture (42.4%), a factor which usually can 
be corrected. 

3. Clothing and grooming show the greatest per cent of unfavorable 
responses (30 and 34 respectively). These features can be changed; 
therefore the girls may have felt they could be critical, 

4. The in-between responses show the greatest per cent of responses 
in the psychological category and the next greatest in the physical. 
Again, the general tendency of the observer is to refrain from responding, 
or to give an indifferent response, if the feature is one that cannot be 
easily changed. 

5. An increase in the extent of acquaintanceship is accompanied by 
an increase in favorable impressions, as shown in the per cent of total 
responses, where the percentage increase is from 601 for “Don't know 
her" to 67.3 for “Know her slightly," 75,1 for lf Know her well/ 1 and 85.8 
for “A friend/ 1 This increase is true for each of the individual groups,— 
physical, clothing, grooming, and psychological, 

G. The per cent of increase in favorable comments with acquaintance¬ 
ship (that is, from “Don't know her" to “A friend") was sharpest in the 
psychological category,—31.4%, Aa the students became better ac¬ 
quainted they showed a greater tendency to remark favorably about 
psychological factors. Grooming shows the least gain, 20%. 

What Influence do the Observer's Own Characteristics Have on 
Her Observations? 

As noted before, the personality adjustment of each student was 
obtained from results on the Bell “The Adjustment Inventory" and her 
intelligence score on the Ohio State University Psychological Test. It 
seemed that certain inferences could be drawn from the observer's char¬ 
acteristics, as revealed by these tests, and her observations. 

1- Correlations between the observers' scores on the separate sections 
of the Bell-Adjustment Inventory and the favorable responses made by 
the observers show coefficients less than .089, except in the case of Bell 
(Home) and favorable impressions where r ~ .28, a value significant at 
the .01 level, This seems to indicate a slight tendency for students with 
satisfactory home life to give favorable responses about their fellow- 
students, 

2. The observer's personality adjustment (Bell-Total) and the kind 
of responses the observer makes—physical, clothing, grooming, or psy¬ 
chological—seem to be independent of each other. Each of the four 
correlations has a numerical value less than .13, and these are not sig¬ 
nificant at the .01 level. 
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What influence does the observer's intelligence have on the kind of 
response she makes? 

1. The observer’s intelligence (Ohio State University Psychological 
Test) and the favorable responges she makes seem to be independent of 
each other (r = —.10), The more intelligent observer, on the whole, is 
about as favorable in her responses as the less intelligent observer.® 

2. The observer’s intelligence and the kind of response she makes— 
physical, clothing, grooming, or psychological—seem to be independent 
of each other, except in the case of clothing where r = .34, being signifi¬ 
cant at the .01 level. This seems to indicate that there is a tendency for 
students who are above average in intelligence to make more than an 
average number of comments about clothing. College women on the 
freshman level are clotheg-conBcious. It is possible that the more intelli¬ 
gent girl may be more observant, and also that she may know more about 
the latest mode, or what is correct in costume, than the less intelligent 
girl. 

3. The more intelligent observer tends to give a greater variety of 
responses than the leas intelligent: r = .32, this being significant at the 
.01 level. This may indicate that the less intelligent student tends to 
make the same type of comment in giving her impressions, limiting her 
statements to a few Bub-topics. 

Certain other factors seemed to influence the observer's impressions. 

1. Observers differ in their taste in dress. One remarked about a 
subject: “She dresses nicely" (+). Another stated of the same subject: 
“Anklets don't match dress 7 ' ( —). 

2. Observers differ in their standards of grooming, One remarked: 
“Well groomed" (+), while another’s comment about the same subject 
was: “Could be more neatly dressed” (~). 

3. Observers differ in their interpretation of traits and attitudes. 
One observer remarked: “Looks friendly" (+), while another said of the 
same subject; “Looks like she might be hard to get along with" (—). 

4. Observers differ in their conception of “Good looks." One ob¬ 
server remarked about a subject, “Not attractive" ( —), while another 
remarked: “She has simple beauty" (+), while a third described her as 
“Fairly attractive" (0). 


Summary 

This study of impressions of one's classmates shows that the freshman 
girls included in the study were favorable in their evaluations of their 

6 Buck found a low correlation between thinking and behavior. Buck, N. M.„ and 
Ojemann, R. H., Relation between ability in scientific thinking and behavior in situa¬ 
tions involving choice. J. exper. Educ m) 1942, 11, 217. 
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classmates rather than unfavorable or neutral. There were three favor¬ 
able responses for every two unfavorable and in-between combined. 
This would indicate that the "frankness of modern youth" is of a kindly 
nature rather than the opposite. 

The 9,076 responses made by the 116 observers were found to fit in 
the five selected categories: (1) physical characteristics; (2) intelligence; 
(3) clothing; (4) grooming; (5) psychological characteristics, such as 
traits, attitudes, and temperament. They also could be broken down 
into the 49 concrete factors of varying importance in the judgment of 
these freshman girls. However, over 50% of the impressions were cov¬ 
ered by 6 sub-topics and 90% by 18 sub-topics (sec Table 1). 

Of the five categories, responses of a psychological nature were most 
frequent, with grooming second, physical characteristics third, clothing 
fourth, and intelligence fifth. Students who were not acquainted tended 
to remark on grooming, but as acquaintance increased they tended to 
comment increasingly on psychological characteristics. Degree of ac¬ 
quaintanceship has little effect on the per cent of responses of a physical 
or clothing nature. 

Characteristics of a physical nature, especially the face and features, 
were commented on favorably more frequently than other factors. On 
the whole, the students were very considerate when nothing could be 
done to correct a defect. But they were equally critical when grooming 
or clothing was concerned. 

There seemed to be no significant correlation between a student's own 
personality adjustment and her inclination to give favorable or unfavor¬ 
able responses, or to comment about physical, grooming, clothing, or 
psychological factors. Where the girls had favorable home conditions, 
however, they teiided to respond favorably. 

Nor was there significant correlation between a student's intelligence 
and her favorable or unfavorable replies or her responses regarding 
physical, grooming, clothing, or psychological characteristics. They 
seem to be independent of each other, except in the case of clothing, 
where there appears to be a slight tendency for the more intelligent girl 
to comment about c-lothes. 

The responses showed that students vary greatly in their taste in 
dress, their standards of grooming, in their interpretation of traits and 
attitudes, and in their criteria for "good looks." 

The responses of a physical and clothing nature arc about constant 
for the four acquaintance groups. But responses regarding grooming 
decrease as acquaintanceship increases, while psychological responses 
increase with acquaintanceship. 

Within the limits and limitations of this study, the results may sug- 
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gest the pattern of responses necessary to get along with other people. 
Although limited in scope, its findings may point the way to areas which 
need development. 

Received February 9 , 19 
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The Value of Aptitude Tests for Factory Workers in the 
Aircraft Engine and Propeller Industries * 

John T, Shuman 

Williamsport Technical Institute, Williamsport, Pennsylvania 

The general problem of this investigation might be stated as follows; 
to develop a testing program for a company manufacturing radial and 
opposed types of aircraft engines, and to investigate the feasibility of 
using these same tests for upgrading the supervisory forces of three 
dissimilar companies of the same parent corporation. 

Both factory and supervisory jobs were investigated at Lycoming 
Division—The Aviation Corporation, This industrial plant manufac¬ 
tures aircraft engines involving all the jobs necessary to the precision 
machining of engine parts. Only the supervisory jobs were investigated 
at a foundry, Spencer Heater Division—The Aviation Corporation, and 
at a propeller plant, The American Propeller Corporation. 

More specifically the investigation was designed to determine whether 
tests at the Lycoming engine plant would: 

a. Assist in the selection of new employees without previous experi¬ 
ence in this type of industrial activity. 

b. Assist in the selection of new employees for work in fields as ma¬ 
chine operation, inspection, engine testing, the more skilled production 
jobs. 

c. AssiBt in the selection of new employees to be trained os skilled 
workmen, as tool room workers, tool designers. 

d. Assist in the problem of upgrading and promoting employees to 
supervisory positions. 

e. Assist in the better adjustment of employees. 

The investigation was further designed to determine whether these 
same tests utilized in the Lycoming plant could be UBed to assist in the 
problem of selection, and promotion of employees to supervisory posi¬ 
tions in all three of the plants studied. 

* An Abstract of ft dissertation submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for the degree of Doctor of Education at The Pennsylvania State College, February, 
1644. The author wishes to acknowledge the helpful suggestions received from Dr. 
B. V. Moore, Dr. C. C. Peters, and Dr. F. II. Kooa in connection with various phases 
of the investigation. A second article dealing with supervisors will follow in thenent issue 
of J. appl. Psychol. 
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Criteria for Measuring Job Success 

A job rating made by the worker's superior was utilized to measure 
success on the job. 

Each workman was rated good, average or poor on his job. If he 
had been transferred from one job to another, the reason for the transfer 
was ascertained. 

The employee's immediate supervisor was also asked what good and 
poor points the ratee exhibited. The reason for transfer and the com¬ 
ments were used as checks on the rating; if they did not parallel the 
rating, the supervisor was checked to determine the reason for the 
difference. 

The criteria used were the best possible for this particular situation; 
and the work of securing the criteria was carefully executed. Ratings 
were secured by several trained workers who contacted personally super¬ 
visors familiar with the ratees. No rating was made unless one or more 
supervisors thoroughly familiar with the work of the ratee could be 
found. Because of “war conditions" inside the plants this was some¬ 
times difficult and critical. 

The reliability of the criteria was found in two situations. These 
checks were made by having a trained departmental instructor rate the 
operators, and then securing a rating through the production supervisor 
as explained above. The reliability coefficients secured were: Produc¬ 
tion Engine Testers, .91 (N-42); Inspectors, .705 (N-36). 

Procedure 

Test results were secured in two ways. Some groups of experienced 
operators were tested. Each of these operators had six months or more 
experience on a job, and it was assumed that he had proved satisfactory 
on that job or that he would not have been allowed to remain on it. 
Ratings were secured on these groups in the usual way after testing. 

New applicants for jobs also were tested. Those applicants who were 
successful in securing jobs were followed up after six months or more in 
the plant, and ratings secured on them. 

The following teats were used in the investigation: Otis Quick-Scoring 
Test of Mental Ability, Beta, Form A; Revised Minnesota Paper Form 
Board, AA; Bennett Test of Mechanical Comprehension, Form AA; 
O'Rourke Test of Mechanical Ability, Jr. Gi\; and Minnesota Vocational 
Test for Clerical Workers, Number Comparison. 

The use of the O'Rourke test was abandoned early in the investiga¬ 
tion because of its length, and because it proved to be almost useless with 
female applicants, many of whom simply didn't try to take it. Further, 
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aa more and more persons were hired from other than industrial occupa¬ 
tions, the basis for this test seemed not to be suitable. 

The value or effectiveness of the tests is assessed in terms of simple 
percentage figures indicating the extent to which their use increased the 
effectiveness of the current personnel procedures. That is, by how much 
will the tests increase the effectiveness of the present hiring job as shown 
by the percentage of good operators hired. 

Although it is believed that the correlation does not give a true picture 
of the results, they are also presented in the form of biserial r’n for those 
technicians who prefer to think in these terms. 

Results are presented in a number of histograms and tables. Sum¬ 
maries of the tables are given here. 

Table 1 presents a summary of the recommended minimum critical 
scores and the per cent improvement effected in the selection of excellent 
workers. 

Table 1 

Improvement Effected in Selection of Excellent Workers by Selected Minimum 
Critical Scores, Lycoming Division—Tho Aviation Corporation 



Otia Q.S, Test of 
Mental Ability, 

Beta A 

Minnesota 

Paper Form 

Board, Itev* 

Bennett Test of 
Mech. Compre¬ 
hension, AA 

Minimum 
Job Critical 

Group Score 

%Im- 
pro vemen t 
Selection, 
Excellent 
Workers 

Minimum 

Critical 

Score 

% Im¬ 
provement 
Selection, 
Excellent 
Workers 

Minimum 

Critical 

Score 

%Im- 

provament 

Selection, 

Excellent 

Workers 

Toolmaker 

learners 

(N-64) 

51 

0 

33 

7 

30 

5 

Inspectors 

(M&F) 

(N-49) 

51 

27 

37 

29 

M-34 

12 

Engine 

teeters 

(N-46) 

40 

10 

21 


F-19 

33 

28 

10 

Job setters 
(N-26) 

34 

17 

30 

30 

36 

47 

Foremen 

(N-99) 

35 

0 

24 

8 

30 

10 

Machine 

operators 

(M&F) 

(N-81) 

31 

10 

21 

8 

M-27 

22 






F-18 

12 
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Table 2 

Average Improvement Effected in Selection of Excellent Workera, All Jobs, 
Lycoming Division* 


Teat 

Mean Improvement in 
Selection Excellent 
Workers at Minimum 
Critical Score 

Mean Improvement in 
Selection Excellent 
Workers at Qi 

Bennett Teat of Mechanical 
Comprehension, A A 

18.2% 

19.0% 

Otis Test of Mental Ability, 
Beta Test, Form A 

16-1% 

16.2% 

Revised Minnesota Paper 

Form Board, AA 

13.6% 

14.0% 


* The means given in the Table are not weighted by the N's but are averages of 
percentages by job categories. This was done because the mean of the different job 
categories and not of the number tested was desired. 


Table 2 was developed by the simple expedient of averaging the 
results secured by each test for all job categories in the Lycoming Plant 
(see Table 1). Table 2 gives the mean per cent of improvement in 
selection effected at the various Minimum Critical Scores and at Qi. 
These means indicate that the Bennett Test was on the whole the most 
effective of the three, with the Otis Test next and the Revised Minnesota 
Paper Form Board the least efficient. 

Table 3 

Correlations Between Job Ratings and Test Scores, Lycoming Division— 

The Aviation Corporation 


Job Group 


Biserial r 


Otis Q.S. Test of 
Mental Ability, 
Beta A 

Minnesota Paper 
Form Board, 
Revised 

Bennett Test of 
Mechanical Com¬ 
prehension, AA* 

Inspectors 

.52 ±.09 

.60 ± ,09 

.666 ± .13 

Engine testers 

.57 ± .13 

.10 ±.17 

.17 ±.17 

Machine operators 

.48 ± .08 

.38 ± .08 

.44 ±.08 

Foremen 

.39 ±.07 

.47 ± .07 

.465 ± .07 

Job setters 

.46 ±.14 

.59 ±.13 

.73 ±.I0 

Tool room learners 

.485 ± .09 

.42 ± ,09 

.46 ± .09 

Mean bia r ** 

.49 ±.035 

.44 ± .04 

.52 ± .03 


* All correlations in this column arc for male only. The inspectors and machine 
operators are the only two categories affected. AU other job groups have no female 
workers. 

** The method used for averaging was that recommended by Garrett, Statutlics in 
psychology and education , Longmans, p. 284. Each r was squared, the squares averaged, 
and the square root extracted of the average thus obtained. 
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Averaging the r's in Table 3 seems a justifiable procedure because 
the r's did not differ greatly in size and one of the objectives of this 
investigation was to determine to what extent certain teats exercised 
discrimination in a relatively large number of job classifications. 

Con elusion a 

1. The three tests must extensively used selected excellent workers 
in the following order reading from the most to the least effective; that 
is, the Bennett Test was the most selective, the Otia next, and the 
Minnesota Paper Form Board the least efficient of the three. 

2. Job-success on the purely manual-type job in the Lycoming plant 
shows no relation with the test scores. Discussion of these jobs has been 
omitted from this import. 

3. Job-success on the jobs requiring skill, such as machining pre¬ 
cision parts, testing aiicmft engines, and inspection was found to relate 
positively and significantly with the test scores, in varying percentages 
or degrees. 

4. The large range of aptitudes found in the industrial plant studied 
indicates that tests might beat be used for assignment of employees to 
a job category or level rather than to Bpecific jobs. In other words the 
function of a testing program should be primarily the better adjustment 
of workers. 

6. The Minnesota Number Checking Test used in studying Produc¬ 
tion Engine Testers seems not to have a wide enough application oxi other 
types of work to warrant its use with other groups. 

6. Under tight labor conditions tests in general must bo usable with 
both men and women. A teat such as the Bennett Test of Mechanical 
Comprehension, if usable with both men and women with little variation 
in range, would be much more valuable in many cases. 

Received March 16, lOS+Jf. 



Studies in International Morse Code 
4. A Note on Second-Level Training in Code Reception 

Fred S. Keller 

Columbia University 

In the first paper of this series, 1 there was described a new procedure 
for teaching beginners to recognize the thirty-six principal signals of 
International Morse Code. Essentially, this procedure involves the 
presentation of an auditory signal to the Btudent and a subsequent 
identification of the signal by the instructor, with a short pause between 
signal and identification, to permit the student to write down the appro¬ 
priate character (letter or digit). The signals are transmitted and 
identified individually; one hundred signals, arranged in random order, 
constitute a practice “run," after which the student is given a brief 
rest-period in which to sum his errors and enter the total in a ‘'box-score” 
record. 

Although no sharp line may be drawn between this early training in 
the accurate recognition of individual signals and the later practice in 
slow-speed reception of a series of signals, it is convenient to distinguish 
between the Btage in which the fundamental stimulus-response relation¬ 
ships are established and that at which speed of response becomes all- 
important. The former may be termed ''first-level/’ and the latter, 
"second-level,” training. 

The present report is concerned with two variations of a method of 
second-level training which have proved to be effective in bringing stu¬ 
dents of college age from a code flpeed of five words 2 per minute (5 w.p.m.) 
to speeds as high as 20 w.p.m. in less than fifty-five hours of instruction. 
In either form, this method differs from those commonly used in training 
centers, in that (I) it provides the student with knowledge of his progress 
at practically every moment throughout the entire period of instruction; 
(2) it encourages close attention to all signals transmitted within any 
practice session; and (3) it provides regular rest pauses at increasingly 
frequent intervals as the student advances in speed. 

‘Keller, F. 8. Studies In International Morse Code. 1. A new method of teaching 
code reception, J. appl, Psychol, 1943, 27, 407-415. 

* A “word" is here treated ns any five-character group of letters and digits randomly 
arranged—-e.g., AR24P, B8GRX, etc. 
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Variation 1. The first variation of this method requires as many 
operators or automatic sending-machines as there are different speeds at 
which students within a group are qualified to work. In a class of 
twenty or thirty college students, with available code-speeds of 5, 7, 10, 
12, 15, and 20 w.p.rm, more than tlnee instructors are seldom needed 
in order to meet the problem of individual difference in progress; but a 
larger or less homogeneous group of students might require the services 
of four, or possibly five, operators transmitting at as many different 
speeds. 

Following the satisfactory completion of first-level training, the stu¬ 
dent is introduced to a 5-w.p.m. rate of transmission. Signals continue! 
to be sent in runs of one hundred each, with all characters represented 
with equal frequency, in haphazard arrangement. The signals are not, 
however, individually identified by the instructor as in first-level training. 
Instead, at the end of each run, he "calls back" the phonetic equivalents 
(Able, Baker, Charlie, Dog, etc.) of the signals just transmitted, and the 
student checks, or corrects, his erroneous or omitted characters. The 
same practice sheets are used, and error totals are recorded in the same 
box-score form, as in first-level training (1, see Figs, 1 and 2). 

At a 5-w.p.m. rate of transmission, a run of signals requires four 
minutes, and four or five minutes may be consumed in checking errors, 
as the characters are called back, and in recording scores. It is usually 
possible to transmit five runs within a fifty-minute practice session. At 
higher rates of speed, of course, a larger number of runs may be given, 
although the between-run interval remains fairly constant. 

Students are advanced from one speed to another as soon as they 
have reached some arbitrarily chosen degree of proficiency, The results 
reported in this paper are based upon a mastery criterion of three suc¬ 
cessive runs in no one of which the student made more than five errors 
or omissions. This was also the criterion of first-level proficiency, as 
well as that in the procedure next to be described. 

Variation 3. This variation of the calling-back method may be 
employed when a single instructor, working with, a single sound source, 
is required to give instruction to a group of students. It is usually 
introduced while first-level training is still going on, and it differs from 
Variation 1 only in that it calls for the transmission of signals at different 
speeds to the same students during the same class hour. In order to 
accomplish this, the instructor may proceed, in stepwise fashion, from 
the slowest to the highest speeds at which his students are able to work, 
giving most practice at the speed suitable to the greatest number of 
Btudents. Thus, when a few students have qualified at the first level of 
training, a single run of 5 W.p.m. may be introduced at the end of the 
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class hour; when more students reach this level, more 5-w,p.m. runs may 
be added; when the 5-w.p.m. speed is mastered by some students, a 
7-w.p.m. run may be introduced; and so on throughout the training 
period. As soon as all of the students, or all but one or two, have quali¬ 
fied at the lowest speed in use, then, of course, that speed may be omitted 
entirely. 

Table 1 

Progress of Two Groups of College Students in Receiving Morse Code under Two 
Variations of Second-Level Instruction 


Speed 

(w.p.m,) 

Group I 
(V miction 1) 

Group II 
(Variation 2) 

Hours* 

(50-rninufcc) 

Number of 
Students 

Hours* 

(50-mimifce) 

Number of 
Students 

5 

17.8. 

40 

18 

50 

7 

23,1 

38 

25.4 

66 

10 

35.9 

33 

37.5 

65 

12 

44,7 

22 

61.5 

24 


*Tho values in the "Houra” columns are cumulative. The decreasing number 0 / 
students at higher code speeds is due in part to withdrawal of students from college. 


Table 1 presents some illustrative data on the total training time 
required for students to qualify at four successive levels of code speed 
under the two conditions described above. Code classes were held one 
“hour” daily (50 minutes), five days a week, and the practice periods 
were devoted wholly to receiving. All students were inexperienced in 
code at the beginning of training and all but three or four were able to 
master the 10-w.p.m. speed before the course was ended, A few men 
reached the 15-w.p,m. level and one reached 20 w.p.m., in less than 
fifty-five hours, but the number is too small to warrant table entries. 
Three men only failed to qualify at 5 w.p.m. The difference between 
the means for the two groups is in part due to the fact that, under the 
second variation of procedure, the slower men were retarded because of 
the infrequency of runs at the speed which they were seeking to master. 

Received February 23, if)If/,. 



Job Specifications in Applied Psychology 

Note: The editor will be glad to receive job descriptions and specifications 
in the fields of applied psychology. These will be published from time to 
time to provide information for students, applied psychologists, employers, and 
employment agencies. 

Personnel Technician (Tests and Measurements) * 

Introduction, This series includes all classes of positions, the duties 
of which are to construct and administer or supervise the construction 
and administration of psychological measures, including aptitude tests, 
intelligence tests, achievement and trade tests, questionnaires, rating 
scales, etc., to be used as aids in the selection, placement, training, and 
promotion of civilian and military personnel. 

It is believed that the following statements of standards for the 
positions of personnel technicians (tests and measurements) cover the 
majority of operating positions in the War Department field service. 
Positions of higher grade are found on the staff level. These staff posi¬ 
tions involve the formulation of policy and procedures to be used in the 
construction and administration of psychological measures throughout 
the War Department. 

Two general types of positions operating in the War Department field 
installations are representative of classes properly allocable to this series: 
1. Positions involving the construction, validation, and standardization 
of psychological measures. 2. Positions involving the administration, 
scoring of psychological measures, and the interpretation and application 
of the results of these measures to the placement, training, and'promotion 
of civilian and military personnel. 

Positions in the Personnel Technician Series may be allocated from 
grades P-1 through P-5 depending upon the following factors which are 
interrelated and should not be considered independently: 

1, For positions involving the construction of psychological measures. 

a. Degree of instruction and guidance given incumbent by superiors. 

b. Presence and degree of responsibility for technical accuracy of 
completed projects. 

c. Presence and degree of responsibility for planning and direction of 
program and projects, 

* These job specifications were prepared by the Salary and Wage Administration 
Branch, Civilian Personnel Division, Office, Secretary of War, for use in classifying civil¬ 
ian positions in War Department field establishments. 
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d. Responsibility for training other personnel technicians of lower 
grade. 

e, Amount of psychological knowledge required in the performance of 
assignments. 

2. For positions involving the administration of psychological meas¬ 
ures. 

a. Degree of instruction and guidance concerning technical procedures 
given incumbent by superiors, 

b. Presence and degree of responsibility for recommendations con¬ 
cerning placement, training, and promotion of personnel tested, 

c. Degree of interpretation and application of test results. 

d. Presence and degTee of individual accountability for accuracy of 
results. 

e . Presence and degree of responsibility for planning and direction of 
program. 

The following definitions may aid in the complete understanding of 
these standards: 

Aptitude lest, One which predicts degree of success or failure in some 
field or activity. 

Achievement lest. One which determines level of skill or rang© of 
information which an individual has acquired. 

Objective test. Short item tests in which there is little disagreement 
among those who know the subject matter concerning correctness of 
answer. 

General ability. General intelligence or classification test—a group 
or battery of testa such aa vocabulary, general information, arithmetical 
reasoning, and spatial relations which measure the grade or level of the 
individuars mental ability. 

Validity. The degree to which a test measures the traits or trait it 
purports to measure. 

Reliability. The degree to which a test produces the same results or 
score upon retest. 

Norm, The distribution of scores obtained from a representative 
sample of the population for which the test is designed. 

Process of standardization. Involves the determination of the validity 
and reliability and the establishment of norms for psychological tests. 

Skill, A developed or acquired ability to perform a task, group of 
tasks, trade, or craft. 

Test battery. A combination of carefully selected tests designed to 
determine certain aptitudes, abilities, achiex r ements, or skills. 

Performance test, A type of mental test in which the role of language 
is greatly reduced, the test material consisting of concrete objects or 
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pictures, and the responses consisting of manipulation or assembling of 
these objects, e.g., mechanical assembly test, work sample. 

Correlation technique. A statistical method applied in obtaining the 
degree of relationship existing between two sets of measures, such as teat 
scores. There are several types of correlation techniques. For example, 
biserial, tetrachoric, multiple, partial, etc. Each technique utilizes a 
different statistical formula. The determination of the specific technique 
to be used depends on the nature of the problem, the data available, and 
the degree of accuracy and form of results desired. 

Central tendency , A measure or score representing the middle of a 
group, e.g., mean, median, or mode. 

Dispersion. The extent to which a group of measures such as test 
scores vary from central tendency. 

Personnel Technician, P-1 

The area of responsibility of grade P-1 personnel technicians is limited 
by specific instructions and continuous technical supervision by pro¬ 
fessional personnel of higher grades. Incumbents at this level usually 
serve as trainees in order to become familiar with the techniques and 
tools necessary to perform more responsible work in the field of psycho¬ 
logical test construction and administration. All of their work is re¬ 
viewed for technical adequacy, accuracy, and conformance to standard¬ 
ized procedure. 

Personnel technicians at this grade collect background material con¬ 
cerning the subject, trade, or skill for which the test, rating scale, ques¬ 
tionnaire, etc., is to be constructed. Following outlined sources of 
material, they study technical manuals and other sources of occupational 
information, and interview foremen, supervisors, and skilled workers in 
the field analyzing their jobs in order to determine the essential skills 
and steps involved in the adequate performance of the work. They 
perform assigned statistical analyses of data from test studies conducted 
in the field and on tests constructed by other members of that unit as 
part of the test standardization process. Following defined procedures, 
they apply simpler statistical techniques such as correlation formulae to 
test data in order to determine the reliability and validity of tests. 

Grade P-1 personnel technicians, following specific instructions con¬ 
cerning test specifications, subject matter to be covered, types of items, 
weights, time element, etc., construct objective test items for a variety 
of subjects, trades, or skills. They may edit test items for conformance 
to the accepted style (choice and arrangement of words) written by other 
personnel technicians at this grade, following detailed instructions and 
samples of items. 
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Personnel technicians in this class, applying their professional educa¬ 
tional background and following specific instructions, analyze, evaluate, 
and abstract pertinent material relating to test construction and testing 
procedures from scientific and professional journals, 

Grade P-1 personnel technicians functioning in a testing unit admin¬ 
ister and score a variety of individual and group tests of aptitudes and 
abilities following specific instructions concerning choice of tests and 
methods of administration and scoring. While working at this level, they 
receive instruction and guidance from personnel technicians concerning 
interpretation of test results and application of these results to the place¬ 
ment and training of personnel. 

Personnel Technician, P-2 

Grade P-2 personnel technicians work under supervision of personnel 
technicians of higher grade, receiving instructions concerning the general 
procedures and techniques to be followed in completing an assigned 
project or portion of a project, but working out details on own initiative, 
and selecting a specific technique from several standardized procedures. 
Grade P-2 personnel technicians, although advanced beyond the pre¬ 
liminary training period, are given training and instruction on the more 
difficult phases of their assignments. Their work is reviewed for tech¬ 
nical adequacy, accuracy, and conformance to standardized procedures. 

Personnel technicians at this level select sources to be used and collect 
and analyze technical background material concerning the subject, trade, 
or skill foT which the test, rating scale, questionnaire, etc,, is to be con¬ 
structed. They conduct interviews with foremen, supervisors, and skilled 
workers in the field, analyzing their jobs in order to determine the essen¬ 
tial skills and steps involved in the adequate performance of the work. 
Poliowing established criteria, they select significant factors from the 
information gathered and they convert job information into valid objec¬ 
tive test items. 

Grade P-2 personnel technicians, following instructions concerning 
test specifications, general format of test, subject matter to be covered, 
types and number of items, construct objective teat items for a variety 
of subjects, trades, or skills. They may edit test items written by other 
personnel technicians at this grade for conformance to the accepted style 
(choice and arrangement of words). 

Personnel technicians at this grade write manuals of directions for 
examiners and instructions for examinees following format and outline 
used in previous test manuals. 

Personnel technicians at this level perform statistical analyses of data 
from test studies conducted in the field and on tests constructed by other 
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members of the unit in order to standardize the tests. Specifically, they 
determine which formulae .to apply to an assigned problem after general 
plan for statistical study has been outlined by personnel technicians of 
higher grade. 

Grade P-2 personnel technicians functioning in a testing unit admin¬ 
ister, score, and interpret a variety of individual and group tests of 
aptitudes and abilities, i.e., achievement and general intelligence. At 
this level personnel technicians select the appropriate testa to be admin¬ 
istered to personnel being considered for placement, training, transfer, 
or promotion in order to determine present level of skill, aptitude, suita¬ 
bility for employment, and need for training. The t^sts are selected on 
the basis of information obtained by the placement interviewer and on 
the knowledge which the incumbent has of the uses of specific approved 
tests in relation to success in the various occupations. Personnel tech¬ 
nicians at this grade make preliminary recommendations to the personnel 
technician in charge of a testing unit concerning the acceptability, place¬ 
ment, and training of the individuals tested, after interpreting the test 
results. 


Personnel Technician, P-3 

Grade P-3 personnel technicians receive general instructions concern¬ 
ing objectives of projects but work out details of assignments on own 
initiative. Their work is reviewed for conformance to technical pro¬ 
cedures and established objectives. Personnel technicians at this level 
review and edit test items prepared by lower grade technicians. This 
review is made in order to determine whether or not the items of the test 
conform to established principles and patterns of test construction, are 
written in clear English, are free of objectionable content, and of a suffi¬ 
cient level of difficulty for the group to be tested, but not too difficult to 
be of value in differentiating the group, 

Grade P-3 personnel technicians following an established plan and 
purpose for a test or a battery of tests construct objective tests covering 
a variety of subjects, trades, or skills, and write manuals of directions for 
examiners and instructions for examinees. 

Personnel technicians at this grade review job analyses and trade 
test items prepared by personnel technicians of lower grade in order to 
determine whether or not the significant factors concerning the job have 
been covered by the test items. In performing this function they draw 
upon their knowledge of jobs and trade testa previously constructed and 
validated. 

Grade P-3 personnel technicians make field trips to posts, camps, and 
stations in conjunction with personnel technicians of higher grade for the 
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purpose of administering individual tests of mechanical and other apti¬ 
tudes, and obtaining data for the purpose of validating tests by com¬ 
paring test scores with efficiency ratings and other personnel data. 

Personnel technicians at this level are responsible for statistical analy¬ 
sis of test data. This function involves selecting specific statistical tech¬ 
niques that pertain to the problem from several accepted methods. 

Personnel technicians at this grade assemble and organize information 
for a project report indicating procedures used in gathering facts and 
preparing lists of data obtained, analysis of statistical results, validation 
and standardization techniques and norms established, or conclusions 
reached from the study. 

Grade P-3 personnel technicians may function as assistant chiefs of 
placement testing units in installations having a large variety of complex 
jobs. In this capacity they determine work assignments for personnel 
technicians in the unit on the basis of knowledge of individual techni¬ 
cian^ experience and qualifications. They discuss these assignments with 
personnel technicians of lower grade and make decisions concerning tests 
to be administered and recommendations to be made in instances where 
the subordinate personnel technicians cannot make the determination- 

Grade P-3 personnel technicians may also function as chiefs of place¬ 
ment testing units in installations having a smaller variety of routine and 
semiroutine job^. They are responsible for the development and admin¬ 
istration of a testing program for improving the placement and training 
of employees in order to achieve the maximum utilization of manpower 
skills available to the installation. In this capacity they guide and direct 
a group of personnel technicians of lower grade engaged in administering, 
scoring, and interpreting the results of aptitude, performance, trade 
information, and general intelligence tests. Personnel technicians at this 
grade make recommendations to the placement and training branches of 
the installation's personnel office concerning the acceptability, placement, 
and training of the individuals tested, on the basis of the interpretation 
of test results and analysis of abilities, skills, and aptitudes of the 
individuals. 

Personnel Technician, P-4 

Grade P-4 personnel technicians function independently with regard 
to technical procedures, but work in conformance with established policies 
concerning objectives to be accomplished. 

Personnel technicians at this level are assigned special studies re¬ 
quiring a broad background of psychological measurements and test 
construction techniques, i.e., evaluating tests and rating scales already 
in use by comparing results of different tests. They study groups used 
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in original validation of tests and rating scales in order to determine 
what other groups can be tested by these measures. On the basis of 
these studies they submit recommendations to personnel technicians of 
higher grade for improvements in specific tests and test construction 
techniques. 

Personnel technicians at this grade have the responsibility for the 
planning and completion of projects involving the construction of teats 
and test batteries, questionnaires, rating scales, etc., which measure 
general ability, aptitude, or achievement to classify individuals on the 
Job, classify them for specialized training, or classify them within training 
groups, or evaluate the effectiveness of the training program. They are 
responsible for project reports which include procedures used in gathering 
facts and preparing tests, data obtained, analysis of statistical results, 
validation and standardization techniques and norms established, or con¬ 
clusions reached from the study. 

The details of the test construction function include performance or 
the supervision of the following: 

a . Analysis of the job, field, ability, or skill for which the test is to be 
constructed. 

b. Establishment of test specifications including the determination of 
the type of test to be constructed, the subject matter to be covered, the 
number of items, weights, time element, etc. 

c. Writing of original test items. 

d. Organization of the items into tests. 

e. Determination of the format of the test. 

/. Organization of the tests into batteries. 

g . Selection of standardization groups and design of test tryouts. 

h. Planning and extension of statistical analyses for determining 
validity and reliability of the tests, test batteries, etc. 

i . Planning and execution of follow-up studies on the tests constructed. 

Personnel technicians at this level accompany higher grade personnel 
technicians on visits to Army installations after requests have been re¬ 
ceived from such installations for the establishment of personnel pro- 
cedurea requiring the use and application of psychological measures. In 
conjunction with higher grade personnel technicians they analyze the 
test needs in terms of the types of jobs found at the installation and the 
training and skills of the personnel of the installation. The tests may 
be Used as aids in selection, placement, or promotion of personnel and the 
evaluation of the training programs. In making this analysis, the func¬ 
tions and work flow of the installation are studied, personnel are inter¬ 
viewed, and administrative officials are consulted. After recommends- 
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tions concerning testing programs have been approved by the senior 
member of the team, they instruct installation personnel in uses of tests, 
methods of administration, scoring, and interpretation. They construct 
new tests when existing ones do not fit the problem at hand or adapt or 
extend norms of existing measuring devices to cover the installation 
personnel. 

Grade P-4 personnel technicians advise personnel technicians of lower 
grades concerning statistical procedures to be applied to particular, un¬ 
precedented, or unusual problems. They plan statistical techniques and 
steps to be used in the determination of the validity and reliability of 
tests. The steps include inter correlations of a number of variables, 
measures of central tendency, measures of dispersion, selection of the 
minimum number of independent variables which will give maximum 
production of the dependent variable, item analysis by biserial or tetra- 
choric correlations and application of measures which indicate whether 
or not differences obtained are significant. When necessary, new statis¬ 
tical procedures are devised to meet special problems. 

Grade P-4 personnel technicians function as chiefs of placement test¬ 
ing units in installations having a large variety of complex jobs. They 
are responsible for the development and direction of a placement testing 
program in order to achieve the maximum utilization of manpower skills 
available to the installation. In this capacity they guide and direct a 
group of personnel technicians of lower grade engaged in administering, 
scoring, and interpreting the results of aptitude, performance, trade 
information, general intelligence tests, questionnaires, and rating scales. 

Personnel technicians at this grade make recommendations to the 
placement and training branches of the installation's personnel office 
concerning the acceptability, placement, and training of the individuals 
tested on the basis of the interpretation of teat results and analysis of the 
abilities, skills, and aptitudes of the individuals. 

Personnel Technician, P-5 

Grade P-5 personnel technicians act with independence in planning 
projects and in the development of methods and procedures for the 
conduct of these projects. They receive guidance concerning adminis¬ 
trative and technical policies and broad objectives of the program. Their 
work is reviewed for conformance to these policies and objectives. 

Personnel technicians at this level may exercise administrative super¬ 
vision and technical direction over subordinate professional employees, 
making final decisions with respect to the most difficult and unusual 
technical procedural problems which arise. 

Personnel technicians at this grade visit War Department installa- 
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fciona after requests have been received from B\ich installations for the 
establishment of personnel procedures requiring the use and application 
of tests in order to increase the effectiveness of induction, placement, 
promotion, and training of civilian employees in clerical, mechanical, 
aubprofessional, professional, and supervisory positions. In this capacity 
they analyze and evaluate the total personnel program in relation to the 
specific problem in order to determine whether or not the application of 
teats vdtt aUamte the problem. When such study reveals that a testing 
program is called for, they select the appropriate previously constructed 
teats, or construct new measuring devices to meet the problem. The 
performance of this function involves the following: 

а. Analysis of jobs, flow of work, functional organizations, and train¬ 
ing curricula and standards. 

б. Evaluation of qualifications and performance of present incum¬ 
bents. 

c. Conferences and interviews with employees, supervisory and ad¬ 
ministrative officials, and with the members of the staff of the installation 
civilian personnel office, 

d. Planning and developing of new test forma and procedures 

e. Preparation of manuals of direction for administration and scoring 
of tests and interpretations of results. 

/. Determination of adequate criteria for test validation and devising 
procedures for measuring individual job productivity, both qualitatively 
and quantitatively. 

g. Experimental tryouts of preliminary test forms, statistical analysis 
of data obtained, revisions for final test battery, and establishment of 
norms for group* 

h. Training of installation staff in method of administration and 
scoring of teats and interpretation of results. 

i. Conducting of follow-up studies of testing programs instituted in 
order to recommend revisions in standards or in measuring instruments. 

On these visits to field installations, personnel technicians at this level 
advise and assist management on other phases of personnel administra¬ 
tion Buch as training, placement, and employee relations, applying their 
psychological knowledge and experience to the specific personnel prob¬ 
lems of the installation. 

Grade P-5 personnel technicians may plan, organize, and direct the 
work of a staff of professional employees of lower grades engaged in the 
construction and statistical validation of a variety of tests and test 
botteriea to be used in the selection, placement, training, and promotion 
of employees. 
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McMurry, Robert N. Handling personality adjustment in industry. 

New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944, pp. xi+297. $2,50. 

The author states that this hook is written to give business executives 
insight into the Bourceg and solutions of problems in personnel adminis¬ 
tration and industrial relations. Although this ambitious goal is not 
fully attained, the book will give a fresh point of view to any business 
leader who is progressive enough to read and consider its contents. 
Perhaps the book's greatest contribution, however, will be to give aca¬ 
demic industrial psychologists greater insight into actual industrial 
conditions. 

The material on labor relations is the outstanding section of the book. 
Several original and provocative ideas regarding labor-management rela¬ 
tionships are presented. The author contrasts the ineffective means of 
solving labor problems with some techniques that have been effective in 
determining the true causes of strife: the exit interview, grievance com¬ 
mittee, employee opinion poll, and the home interview. 

For the most part, clinical psychology, psychiatry and psychoanalysis 
have neglected the industrial field. Industry, in turn, has not recognized 
the importance of the personality and emotional factors that affect it. 
The material in this book will help to remedy this situation. Many 
books on industrial psychology emphasize the measurement of aptitudes 
and intellectual factors, This book, on the contrary, emphasizes emo¬ 
tional and motivational factors necessary for success on the job. 

Much emphasis is placed on the diagnosis of personality disorders but 
very little attention is given to treatment techniques. No mention is 
made of non-directive therapy which is being used with good results in 
several industrial situations. The author points out that many business 
executives have personality problems themselves, but the suggestion is 
never made that these disorders might yield to treatment. 

Much of the material in the sections on selection and training is 
valuable although not related to the topic of personality problems in 
industry. The chapter on "The Home Interview” is presented entirely 
as a selection procedure, although it would have been more relevant if 
centered around the theme of personality problems. 

The last thirty-three pages of the book constitute a manual to train em¬ 
ployment interviewers in the theory of personality. The psychological 
principles set forth are questionable in places, as on page 259 where we read: 
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"The emotions, on the other hand, do not need to mature. They func¬ 
tion perfectly at birth. The day-old infant experiences rage and fear as 
intensely as does the adult, In short, emotional reactions do not have 
to be learned.” 

Business and academic people interested in. human relationships in 
industry will derive considerable help from this book. 

Charles C. Gibbons 

Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
Toledo, Ohio 

Gallup, George, A guide to public opinioii polls . Princeton: Princeton 

University Press, 1944, pp. xviii+104. $1.50, 

Applied psychologists will welcome this book because it contains just 
the type of information to which skeptics or the uninformed may be 
referred when they desire to learn something about this relatively new 
technique, It deals with twelve general topics such as the function of 
public opinion polls in a democracy, the cross section, formulating ques¬ 
tions, size of the sample, and polling accuracy. 

The plan of the book is novel and effective. From the first page to 
the last, it gives a series of questions together with brief answers. The 
total number of questions is 80 covering almost every conceivable aspect 
of polling. The answers, though brief, are straight-forward, factual, and 
convincing. 

In. dealing with the question of accuracy in the prediction of elections, 
Gallup makes out a good case for the steady reduction of error from the 
notorious 19 per cent error of the Literary Digest in 1936 to the one ov two 
or three per cent errors in the prediction of elections in later years. In 
the opinion of the reviewer, however, this problem is not faced with 
complete candor. The constant errors in the Literary Digest fiasco are 
described at some length but the presence of such constant errors in the 
Gallup 1940 presidential election poll is not mentioned. The reviewer 
refers to the fact that the 1940 Gallup poll underestimated the Roosevelt 
vote in state after state. Surprisingly enough, the Gallup poll was unable 
to overcome this type of error in 1944 when it overestimated Roosevelt's 
vote in ten states and underestimated it in 38. But this specific defect 
should not blind one to the general accuracy and the widespread utility 
of the Gallup poll and of other equally reliable polls. They are important 
instruments in ascertaining public opinion not only with respect to social 
and political issues, but also in market research, industrial relations, 
education, and all other fields where opinions, beliefs, and attitudes must 
be taken into consideration in dealing with human beings. 

Donald G. Paterson 

The University oj Minnesota 
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Dvorine, Israel. Color perception testing charts (Vol 1); Color perception 

training charts (Vol. 2). Baltimore: Published by the author, 1944. 

$25.00. 

These charts are of the pseudo-isochromatic type. There are 60 
perception and 70 training plates. Tests for naming colors and for 
training in color naming are included. The colors employed are based 
on the subtractive color theory, The author erroneously lists the three 
primary colors as red, yellow and blue instead of red, green and blue. 
The perception test is not limited to investigation of red-green and blue- 
yellow deficiencies but yields information on perceiving both primary and 
secondary colors. The author considers that some individuals who are 
listed as color blind are only confused by certain color combinations, 
These, although classified as color blind, readily improve when given 
color perception training, It is claimed that these charts will avoid 
uncertainty and error in measurement of color perception. The only 
classifications attempted from responses are: normal in naming and per¬ 
ceiving colors, correct naming with defective perception, incorrect naming 
and normal perception, incorrect naming and defective perception. 
There is no attempt to designate a person as red-green color blind, etc. 

The training charts “educate” or coach people to name colors and to 
pass pseudo-isochromatic color-blind tests such as for the Navy or the 
Air Corps. It would seem that the widespread use of these training tests 
would tend to nullify the usefulness of all pseudo-isochromatic tests of color 
vision. Miles A. Tinker 

Unmsily of Minnesota 
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Crime and the human mind. David Abrahamsen. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1944. Pp. xiv + 244. $3.00. 

Dvorine Color Perception Training Charts. Israel Dvorine, O.D., 2328 
Eutaw Place, Baltimore 17, Maryland, 2 volumes. 130 color 
charts. $25.00. 

Absenteeism: management's problem, John B. Fox and Jerome F. Scott. 

Boston: Division of Research, Harvard Business School, 1943. $1.00. 
Conserving marriage and the family, Ernest R. Groves. New York; 

The Macmillan Company, 1944. Pp. 138. $1.75. 

From gods to dictators. Pryns Hopkins. Guard, Kansas: Haldeman- 
Julius Publications, 1944. Pp. 168. Paper $1.00. Cloth $1.65. 
Experiments on the effects of music on factory production. Willard A. 
Kerr. Applied Psychology Monograph. Stanford University; Stan¬ 
ford University Press, 1944. $1.00. 

Psychotherapy in medical practice. Maurice Levine. Chicago: Mac¬ 
millan Company. Pp. xiv + 320, $3,50. 

Teamwork and labor turnover in the aircraft industry of Southern California. 
Elton Mayo, George F. Lombard and associates. Boston: Division 
of Research, Harvard Business School, 1944, Pp. 30, 24 charts, 
8 tables. $1,00, (Business Research Studies No, 32.) 

Learning by exposure to wrong forms in grammar and spelling. John R. 
McIntosh. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Pp. 61. $1.75. 

Emotional factors in learning. Lois B. Murphy and Henry Ladd. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1944. Pp. x + 410. $3,60. 

Women and men. Amvan Scheinfeld. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Company, 1944. Pp. 453. $3.50. 

Psychodrama in the schools, Nahum E. Shoobs. New York 17: Beacon 
House, 1944. Peychodrama Monographs, No. 10. Pp. 19. $1.50. 
Glossary of technical terms, Calvin P. Stone. Stanford University: 

Stanford University Press, 1944, Pp. 15. $.25. 

A factorial study of perception. L. L, Thurstone, Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. 148, $2,50, 

The place of reading in the elementary school program. Board of Educa¬ 
tion of the City of New York. Educational Research Bulletin No. 7. 
Pp. 43. 
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Studies in Job Evaluation: II. The Adequacy of Abbreviated 
Point Ratings for Hourly-Paid Jobs in Three 
Industrial Plants 

C. H. Lawshe, Jr. 

Division of Education and Applied Psychology, Purdue University 

The growing importance of job evaluation as a more objective ap¬ 
proach to the stabilization of industrial wage structures has manifested 
itself in the increasing degree 1 to which psychologists are concerning 
themselves with the various rating methods now in tiee. To examine by 
psychological methodology some of these job rating techniques has been 
the intent of the authors of this series of papers, the first J of which 
reported the identification of factors or clusters of items which appear to 
be functioning in one of the most widely used job rating systems. 3 The 
purpose of the investigation reported in the present paper was to deter¬ 
mine the extent to which abbreviations of this system yield the same or 
comparable results and to examine any differences in terms of practical 
significance. 


Procedure and Results 

Method. Job rating data were collected from three plants which use 
the NEMA system or a slight modification of it. For each plant, inter- 
correlations between all eleven factors and total points were computed 
and a correlation matrix was prepared,* 

1 Herbert Moore. Problems and methods in job evaluation. J. consult . Psychol , 
1944, 7, 00-90, 

*C, H. Lawshe, Jr., and G. A. Sattcr. Studies in job evaluation. 1, Factor analyses 
of point ratings for hourly-paid jobs in three industrial plants. J, appl Psychol., 1944, 
28,189-198. 

3 Job rating: Definition of the factors used in rating jobs—hourly rated occupations . 
Chicago: Industrial Relations Department, National Electrical Manufacturers Associa¬ 
tion, 1938. Pp, 22. 

‘These matrices together with descriptions of the three plants and other pertinent 
data are presented in the first of this series of papers, C. H. Lawshe, Jr., and G. A. Satter, 
Op. cil. 
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The Wherry-Doolittle shrinkage selection method as reported by 
Stead, Shartle; et al & was applied and the first three items were identified 
in each plant. The multiple R's are presented in Table 1. 

Table 1 


Correlation Coefficients between Ratings on Selected Items find Total Point Ratings 


Selected Rating Scale Items 

A 

Plant 

B 

C 

Experience (or Learning time) 

.96 

.93 

.86 

Experience (or Learning time) plus Hazards 

.97 

— 

.91 

Experience plus Initiative 

— 

.95 

— 

Experience (or Learning time) plus Hazards 

plUB Education 

.98 

— 

— 

Experience pins Hazards plua Initiative 

Experience plus Initiative plus Responsibility 



.93 

for Safety at Q there 

—■ 

.9G 

— 


Items Identified. As is shown in Table 1, the "'experience or learning 
time” item is the single variable which correlates highest with "total 
points” in each of the three plants, the coefficients for plants A, B, and C 
being .96, .93, and .86 respectively. In plant A, when "hazards” is added, 
the multiple correlation becomes .97 and when "education” is added it 
becomes .98. In plant B, when "initiative” is added the correlation is 
increased to .65 and when "responsibility for the safety of others” is 
added, the value is .96. For plant C, the multiple correlations are in¬ 
creased to .91 and .93 with the subsequent inclusion of "hazards” and 
"initiative.” 

It should be pointed out that in none of the three plants did the R 
start to shrink when the third variable was added. However, the high 
value of the correlations, plus the fact that the increment resulting from 
the addition of the third variable is so small, makes further application of 
the technique seem unnecessary. The difference between these incre¬ 
ments added to the R's by the third selected items as compared to the 
increment that would have been added by other items'is so small that 
considerable sampling error could be present. For example, in Plant B, 
when the correlations are carried to a third decimal place, the addition of 
"responsibility for the safety of others” to "experience” and "initiative” 
increases the R from .953 to .962, an increment of .009. Other items 
would have increased the obtained R by perhaps .007 or .008. It seems, 

* ‘William II. Stead, Carroll L. Sliartlc; et al. Occupational counseling techjiiques , pp. 
245-252, New York: The American Book Company, 1040. 
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then that too much importance should not be attached to the particular 
item that was added last. In spite of this faGt, however, Table 1 shows 
a certain consistency from plant to plant in the particular items that were 
selected. In the three variables selected, "experience or learning time” 
appears in all plants, always first, while "hazards" and "initiative" each 
appear in two of the plants. 

Accuracy of Prediction. Table 2 lists the standard errors of estimate 
for predicting the total point rating in each plant from one, two, and three 


Table 2 

Standard Errors of Estimate for Predicting Total Point 
Ratings from Selected Scale Items 


Selected Items 

Plant A 

Plant B 

Plant C 

OeHl. 

% 

O'eaL. 

% 

treat. 

% 

Best Single Item 

17.4 

30 

17,6 

37 

5.4 

51 

Best Two Items 

13.7 

24 

14.4 

30 

4.5 

42 

Best Three Items 

11.4 

19 

13.0 

27 

3.8 

36 


items in the rating scale. For example, the standard error of estimating 
the total point rating for a particular job from the best three items is 
11.4 in Plant A, 13.0 in Plant B, and 3.8 in Plant G. In other words, in 
Plant A, the estimates for approximately two-thirds of the jobs are within 
11.4 of the total point rating based on all eleven factors. The percentage 
figures in Table 2 indicate the proportional size of the errors in terms of the 
standard deviations of the several distributions. 

Practical Implications of Grade Placement 

Application of Abbreviated Scale. In the plants studied, how many 
jobs would actually be shifted insofar as rates of pay are concerned if an 
abbreviated scale were used? Is the standard error of estimate of 11.4 in 
Plant A practically significant? This question can best be answered 
through an analysis of the changes that would actually occur if only three 
items were used. 

Prediction Formula. Plant A has been selected as an example. Us¬ 
ing the data from this plant, the regression equation for predicting total 
points from "experience or learning time," "hazards," and “education" 
was found to be: 

Xtp = 30.4 -f- 1.4 Exp. + 5.4hoz. + 2. Ojsduo. 

Point ratings on "experience or learning time," "hazards" and "educa¬ 
tion" were substituted in the formula for each of the 247 jobs in the plant 
to obtain the computed ratings. These computed values are shown 
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plotted against the total point ratings (eleven items) in the scattergram 
(representing the previously mentioned R of .98) in Figure 1. Super¬ 
imposed over the scattergram are eleven shaded areas, each representing 
a different labor grade. For example, jobs which “rate 1 ' from 144 points 
to 1G5 points are in the second labor grade. Any job which falls inside 



TOTAL POINT .RATING-ELEVEN ITEMS 


Fig. 1. Graph showing ratings computed from three scale items plotted against 
total point ratings (all eleven items) for 247 jobs in Plant A, The eleven shaded areas 
define the labor grades designated by the numbered arrows. 

a shaded area is placed in the same labor grade by both the original scale 
and the abbreviated scale, and any job which falls in an unshaded area 
would be displaced one or more labor grades by the abbreviated scale. 

Labor Grade Displacement . Table 3 shows that of the 247 jobs in this 
particular plant, 153 or 62% would remain in the same labor grade, 92 
or 37.2% would be displaced by one labor grade, while only 2 jobs or 
0.8% would be displaced two labor grades. Table 3 also showa the 
number of jobs deviating by varying numbers of points, classified as 
"same labor grade,” "displaced one labor grade/' and "displaced two 
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Table 3 


Discrepimcica between Total Point Ratings (Eleven Items) and 

Ratings Computed from Three Items for Plant A 

Points 

of 

Deviation 

No. of Jobs by Labor Grade Displacement 

Same 

Labor 

Grade 

Displaced 
One Labor 
Grade 

Displaced 
Two Labor 
Grades 

All Jobs 

CM 

68 

9 


77 

5-9 

48 

27 


75 

10-14 

20 

28 


48 

15-19 

11 

21 


32 

20-24 

6 

2 


8 

25-29 


4 


4 

30-34 


1 

1 

2 

35-39 



1 

1 

Totals 

153 

92 

2 

247 


labor grades.” This table and the data from which it was prepared 
reveal that only seven jobs deviate from their original placement by more 
than 22 points, the range of most of the labor grades. The fact that only 
seven jobs have point differences greater than the difference between the 
highest rated job and the lowest rated job in any given grade, is additional 
evidence of the comparability of the two systems. 

Wage Structure Considerations 

Range of Rates , Examination of the rate schedule (Table 4) in Plant 
A tends to minimize the practical importance of such differences as would 


Table 4 

Rate Schedule For Plant A 


Labor 

Grade 

Point 

Range 


Rates 


Starting 

One 

Month 

Two 

Months 

Maximum 

1 

Up to 144 

.65 

70 

.75 

.81 

2 

146 to 106 

.65 

70 

,75 

.87 

3 

167 to 188 

.70 

75 

.80 

.93 

4 

1B9 to 210 

.75 

80 

.85 

.99 

5 

211 to 232 

.80 

85 

.90 

1.05 

6 

233 to 254 

.85 

90 

.95 

1.11 

7 

255 to 276 

.90 

95 

1.00 

1.17 

8 

277 to 298 

.95 

100 

1.05 

1.23 

9 

299 to 320 

1.00 

105 

1.10 

1.29 

10 

321 to 342 

1.05 

110 

1.15 

1.35 

11 

343 and up 

1.10 

115 

1.20 

1.41 
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exist between the application of the original scale and the abbreviated 
scale. The rate of SI.05 per hour, for example, is the maximum rate for 
jobs in labor grade five and is earned by employees on some jobs which 
are evaluated as low as 211 points. On the other hand, SI.05 is the 
starting rate for labor grade ten and is paid to some employees on jobs 



76 100 122 144 166 IBB 210 232 264 276 296 320 342 364 366 406 


TOTAL POINT RATING - ELEVEN ITEMS 


Fia 2. Graph allowing point range of jobs which nt one timtj or another carry a rata of 
§1.05. Note that only ecven jobs /n]l in one shaded band but not in the other- 


that, are evaluated aa high as 342 points. This rate, then of $1.05, may 
be paid at one time or another to employees on jobs ranging through six 
different labor grades and evaluated at from 211 to 341 points. To be 
sure, a progression sj'stem is used and varying amounts of time are spent 
on jobs in these several labor grades when the $1.05 rate is paid. How¬ 
ever, the fact that a particular rate does occur in six consecutive labor 
grades tends to minimize the practical significance of a few points of 
difference on the scale. Figure 2 shows that nearly every job that falls 
within the 211 to 342 point range on one scale also falls within the same 
range on the other. 
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The Reliability of Point Ratings 

Practical Difficulties. The reliabilities of the original ratings in the 
three plants investigated are not known just as they are not known in 
any plant. It is impractical if not impossible to obtain re-ratings of jobs 
by a second jury of equal competence or of equal familiarity with the 
jobs. For this reason, it is impossible to determine whether or not the 
correlation between the complete scale and the abbreviated scale is as high 
as the reliability of the scale itself. Needless to say the reliability of 
human judgments rarely attains the magnitude of the correlations pre¬ 
sented in Table 1, whether they be judgments of personality traits or 
of physical phenomena, 

Table 5 sheds some light on the reliability problem. In a fourth plant, 
the same jury of supervisors and analysts rated a group of five jobs on 
March 16, rerated them on March 22, and again rated them on April 7. 


Table 5 

Point Ratings and Corresponding Rates for Five Jobs Rated at Three Different Times 


Job 

First Rating 

Second Rating 

Third Rating 

Maximum 

Change 

Points 

Rate 

Points 

Rate 

Points 

Rate 

Points 

Rate 

A 

435 

.95 

395 

.91 

335 

.85 

100 

.10 

B 

405 

.02 

330 

M 

295 

.81 

no 

.11 

C 

315 

.83 

260 

.78 

245 

.77 

70 

.06 

D 

355 

.87 

370 

.88 

380 

.80 

25 

.02 

E 

330 

.84 

380 

.89 

380 

.89 

50 

.05 






Mean Change 

71 

.05 


The table shows that the fluctuations in point ratings ranged from 25 to 
110 points with an average change of 71 points, while the corresponding 
rates that would be paid for jobs with these point values showed changes 
ranging $.02 to $.10 per hour with an average change for the five jobs 
of $.05 per hour. Perhaps the jobs changed; perhaps the analysts ac¬ 
cumulated additional information for the subsequent ratings; perhaps 
the analysts improved; or perhaps they got tired. Whatever the reason, 
the point values did fluctuate. The fact of these fluctuations further 
minimizes the practical importance of a few points in this particular job 
rating plan. That there is high agreement between the original system 
as it functions in the three plants and the abbreviated system is a fact. 
Whatever the amount of deviation, there has been no intention to imply 
that either the original scale or its abbreviation is the criterion against 
which to measure the other. Such deviations from perfect reliability as 
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are almost certain to exist force the conclusion that the complete scale 
and an abbreviation of it yield results which in terms of practical operation 
are almost identical. 


Summary and Conclusions 

Job rating data from three different plants were subjected to the 
Wherry-Doolittle selection technique following the intercorrelation of 
points awarded on each item. The three items yielding the highest R 
with the total point rating from eleven items were identified for each 
plant and a more detailed study of Plant A was made. The following 
conclusions are supported; 

1. In each of the three plants, the “experience or learning time” item 
in the scale correlated highest with the total point rating arrived at from 
eleven items, the r's being .96, .93, and .86. 

2. The R for the combination of the three optimum scale items was 
found to be ,98, .96, and .93 for plants A, B, and C, respectively. 

3. The items, “hazards’' and “initiative” each appeared twice in the 
optimum three items in the plants studied. 

4. If the three item abbreviated Beale were employed in Plant A, 62% 
of the jobs would remain in the same labor grade, 37,2% would be dis¬ 
placed one labor grade, and 0.8% would be displaced two labor grades. 

5. Such deviations as exist between point ratings assigned by the 
original scale and by the abbreviated scale seem practically unimportant 
in terms of the magnitude of the range within any given labor grade, the 
flexibility of the plant wage schedule itself, and the probable unreliability 
of the ratings. 

6. A simplified scale consisting of three or four items would probably 
yield results that are practically identical with those obtained by a more 
complex system and would greatly reduce the time consumed by the 
rating activity. 

Htcemd Jwe SO, 1%, 



The Value of Aptitude Tests for Supervisory Workers in the 
Aircraft Engine and Propeller Industries 

John T, Shuman 

Williamsport Technical Institute, Williamsport, Pennsylvania 

What the future holds for any company depends in a large measure on 
the ability, vision, and leadership of those in supervisory and executive 
positions. Management today is quite generally free from too great 
dependence on rule-of-thumb and the ehrewd-guess method of operating. 
Time consuming engineering efforts bring new designs into being, provide 
the tools and other facilities required for manufacture of an article, Yet 
the problems involved in the selection and training of men ae supervisors 
have received inadequate attention. Generally industrial managers 
would not countenance such'thoughtless procedures in the handling of 
raw materials as are sometimes used in the selection and development of 
supervisors. This part of the investigation, however, is confined to only 
one phase of this problem—that of reporting the results obtained in com¬ 
paring certain test scores with the job success of the supervisors studied. 

In their present state tests are not wholly adequate for predicting 
supervisory success. However, tests and rating scales do provide good 
and effective bases from which to start, or checks by which to gauge 
decisions. Supervisory and executive ability arise from the interaction 
of many different qualities and abilities, and no single test will measure 
entirely tbe many qualities and abilities involved. 

Method 

The 1 foremen, assistant foremen, set-up men, and group leaders as 
the case may be, were tested in small groups. These men were already 
working as supervisors when given the tests; hence, it is safe to assume 
that some form of natural selection had already taken place in most 
instances. 

The rating sheet illustrated here was used to secure a fairly objective 
rating on the job success of each supervisor tested, TheBe ratings were 
made by superiors of the supervisors studied. No more objective meas¬ 
ures of job success were available which would have been even relatively 
free from possible distortion by factors beyond the control of the super¬ 
visor. It is true, of course, that the study therefore is valid to the extent 
that the ratings represent a true picture of the j ob success of these indi¬ 
tes 
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viduals. Relatively few ratings of "poor 11 were secured, probably due to 
the reluctance of superiors to so rate the men. For this reason, many of 
the comparisons will be made between the “excellent' 1 and "average" 
ratings. In other words, the percentage of excellent ratings will be used 
to determine the efficacy of the tests. This procedure is justified for 
several reasons: 1. The small proportion of poor ratings. 2. The prob¬ 
able operation of the so called “halo effect" among the average ratings. 
3. The excellent foreman is the one in whom we aTe moat interested. 

Experience in giving these tests to groups of foremen indicates that 
giving tests to groups of older employes is not too desirable a practice if it 
is at all possible to test all employes at the time they are hired. Since a 
man or woman applying for a position is usually willing to take a test, no 
problem of morale is involved because of the possibility of imminent 
decisions affecting the man's job in the near future. 


Rating Sheet Uaed in Rating Supervisors 
Date- 

Name- 

Position- 

Rated by- 


Production: Consider whether work 
generally moves through this de¬ 
partment on Bch'edule, scrap and re¬ 
work. 

t Above 
Average 
Good 

_i 

Average 

i 

Below 

Average 

Poor 

! _ 

Handling workers: Considor disci¬ 
pline; extent to which this man has 
difficulty with his men; attitude of 
men toward company policies, etc. 

Above 

Average 

Good 

i 

Average 

Below 

Average 

Poor 

i 

Condition and maintenance of depart¬ 
ment: Good housekeeping, safety, 
condition of machines. 

Above 

Average 

Goad 

Average 

i 

Bnlow 

Average 

Poor 

i 

General: In general and from all as¬ 
pects how would you rate. 

Above 

Average 

Good 

Average 

Below 

Average 

Poor 
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Table 1 presents a summary of recommended minimum critical acores 
and the percentage of improvement effected in the selection of foremen 
at the three manufacturing plants studied. 

Table 1 

Summary of Recommended Minimum Critical Scores and Improvement Effected 
in Selection of Foremen, All Plants 


Per Cent Improvement in 

Minimum Critical Score Excellent Ratings 


Test 

Ly¬ 
coming 
(N= 99) 

American Spencer 
Propeller Heater 
(A = 89) {N= 24) 

Ly- 
coming 
(AT =99) 

American 
Propeller 
(N = 89) 

Spencer 

Heater 

(JV-24) 

Otis Q.S. TeBt of 

Mental Ability Beta, A 

. 33 

30 

32 

0 

5,4 

42 

Minnesota Paper 

Form Board, AA 

24 

34 

18 

8 

5.4 

21 

Bennett Test of 
Mechanical 
Comprehension, AA 

30 

30 

25 

10 

8 

12 


The per cent improvement effected in the selection of Foremen was 
greatest at the Spencer Heater Plant and least at the American. Propeller 
Plant with the results at the Lycoming Plant between the two. It is 
significant, however, that an improvement in selection would be possible 
at each of the three plants with all of the testa used. 

Table 2 summarizes the results with group leaders and job-setters at 
two of the plants. The third plant, Spencer Division, had no supervisors 
in this category. The percentage of improvement in selection possible at 
both the plants represented in Table 2 is rather high. The results secured 

Table 2 

Summary of Recommended Minimum Critical Scores and the Improvement Effected in 
Selection of Job-Setters and Group Leaders, All Plants 


Minimum Critical Per Cent Improvement 

Score in Excellent Ratings 


Test 

Lycoming 
(tf = 25) 

American 
Propeller 
(N = 60) 

Lycoming 

(#=25) 

American 

Propeller 

(iV=60) 

Otia Q.S. Test of Mental 
Ability Beta, A 

34 

34 

17 

24 

Minnesota Paper 

Form Board, Revised, A A 

30 

24 

30 

12 

Bennett Teat of Mechanical 
Comprehension, AA 

36 

27 

47 

14 
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here with the group leaders in the American Propeller Corporation are 
much higher and more positive then those secured in the same company 
for foremen and reported in Table 1. 

Aa indicated in Table 3, the use of these three tests would improve 
generally the selection of excellent supervisors by 15 to 20 per cent. 

Table 3 

Average Improvement Effected in Selection of Excellent Supervisors,* 

All Plants, AU Supervisors, N = 297 


Mean Improvement in Mean Improvement 
Selection Excellent in Selection of 
Supv. at Minimum Excellent Supv. 
Test Critical Scores at Q, 


Bennett Test of Mechanical 
Comprehension, A A 

18% 

20% 

Otia Q.S. Teat of Mental 

Ability Beta, A 

19% 

17% 

Minnesota Paper 

Form Board, Revised, AA 

15% 

17% 


* Includes all supervisors: foremen, assistant foremen, group lenders, and job setters. 


In Table 4 statistically significant correlations were secured on the Otis 
test in the Lycoming and Spencer Heater plants; on the Bennett test in 
the Lycoming and Spencer plants; and on the Minnesota Paper Form 
Board in only the Lycoming plant. No statistically significant correla- 


Table 4 

Summary of Correlations between Job Ratings and Test Results, 
Foremen and Assistant Forement, AU Plants 



Tbit 

Job Rating^with Raw Scores 

Testa 

Lycoming 

Division 

(N=99) 

American 

Propeller 

Corporation 

(A-S9) 

Spencer 

Heater 

Division 

(tf-24) 

Otis Q.S. Test of 

Mental Ability 

Beta Test, A 

.39 ± .07 

.05 d= .09 

.06 ± .12 

Minnesota Paper 

Form Board, 

Revised, AA 

.47 ± .07 

.08 ± .09 

.14 ± .04 

Bennett Test of 
Mechanical Com¬ 
prehension, AA 

.466 ± .07 

.02 ± .09 

.65 i ,12 
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tions were secured on any one of the three tests at the American Propeller 
Corporation Plant. 

Table 5 summarizes the correlations obtained on. the group lenders and 
job setters. The correlations with but one exception are significant. 
This one exception, an r of .37 ± .10, on the Bennett Test with the 
American Propeller Corporation group leaders, approximates a significant 
correlation. Again, the results with this group of American Propeller 

Table 5 


Summary of Correlations between Job Ratings and Teat Results, 
Group Leaders and Job Setters, All Plants 



rbii 

Job Rating with TeBt Scores 

Test 

Lycoming 
Division 
(N = 26) 

American 
Propeller 
(N = 60) 

Otis Q.S. Tost of Mental 
Ability Beta A 

.46 ± .14 

.54 ± .08 

Minnesota Paper Form 

Board, Revised, AA 

.59 ± .13 

.39 ± .09 

Bennett Teat Mechanical 
Comprehension, AA 

.73 ± .10 

.37 =b .10 

Table 6 

Mean Correlations between Job Ratings and Test Scores, All Supervisors, All Plants 

TeBt 

Mean BiseriaJ r's 
Supervisors All Plants 
(JST=207) 

Mean Biserial r'a 
Supervisors All Plants 
Except Amer. Prop. 
Foremen * 

(tf —208) 

Bennett Test of 
Mechanical Com¬ 
prehension, A A 

.46 ± .04 

.66 ± .04 

Otie Q.S. Test of 

Mental Ability 

Beta, A 

.42 ± ,04 

.51 d= .045 

Minnesota 

Paper Form Board, 
Revised, AA 

.33 =b .04 

.39 ± .05 


* The results secured Tvith the Foremen, American Propeller Corporation, did not 
coincide with those Becurcd for the other four groups of supervisors including the Group 
Leaders from the Bame Company. Since these results wore so much out of line, the 
author is taking the liberty of using a mean in this column which excludes this group. 
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Corporation, supervisors are much more positive than the results reported 
for the foremen of the same company and reported in Table 4, 

Averaging the r's secured with all supervisory groups yields the results 
shown in Table 6. The Bennett Test proved to be the most effective, the 
Otis Test next most effective, and the Minnesota Test the least effective 
of the three. 


Conclusions 

1, Job-success on supervisory work was found to be related positively 
and significantly to the test scores in these three dissimilar industrial 
plants engaged in some phase of metal working. It is significant that 
each of these plants was entirely different from the others in the product 
manufactured and the character of woik performed in the plant. It is 
reasonable to conclude that supervisory work in these different plants 
has some factors, skills, or aptitudes in common measured by the tests. 

2, The promotability of minor supervisors such a3 group leaders and 
job setters was found to be related positively and significantly with the 
test scores, 

3. The means obtained by the foremen and group leaders on the testa 
at Lycoming were below those obtained by workmen in the more skilled 
job categories in the factory. This is probably due to the effect of addi¬ 
tional experience and service of this group; that is, years of experience 
on the job count heavily in recommendations for promotion. Further¬ 
more, the tendency of individuals of superior ability to leave routine jobs 
would have a tendency to drain off many capable individuals before they 
had acquired a sufficient background of experience to be given the respon¬ 
sibility of supervisory work. 

4. It is also logical that tests might well be utilized to survey a plant in 
order to determine whether its supervisory force measures up to recog¬ 
nized standards. In other words, the results indicate that there are levels 
below which the supervisory force of a plant should not fall. In this way, 
the proper tests would become one objective measure of a supervisory 
force, almost wholly dissociated from experience, 

Received March 15\ 19/^, 



Relationship between Interests and Abilities: A Study of the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank and the Zyve 
Scientific Aptitude Test 

Louis Long 

Studenl Personnel -Bureau, College oj the City 0 / New York 

If the vocational counselor is to do an adequate job he must constantly 
seek to discover relationships between the various techniques that he 
uses. The present study arose from speculation about the relationship 
between interests and ability as determined by two standardized tech¬ 
niques: The Strong Vocational Interest Blank (6) and the Zyve Scientific 
Aptitude Test (8). Since most studies have reported a slight positive 
relationship between interests and abilities the question arose as to 
whether or not students who rated high on the scientific scales of the 
interest blank would do better on the Scientific Aptitude Test than stu¬ 
dents who rated low. Casual inspection of scores as they were discussed 
in interviews suggested that there was a positive relationship and the 
results of this study confirm this impression. 

Such a relationship is certainly to be expected if the two techniques 
measure what they purport to measure. In this connection it should he 
mentioned that there is some question as to what the Scientific Aptitude 
Test measures (2). Only a slight relationship has been found between 
the scores on this test and college grades (1, 4). Nor does there seem to 
be any great amount of comrnunality between the Scientific Aptitude 
Test and tests of general intelligence (1), If this test is measuring scien¬ 
tific aptitude it is to be expected that students who rate high on the Strong 
scales for engineers or physicists would make, on the average, higher BCores 
on the Scientific Aptitude TeBt. than do students who rate low on the scales 
for these occupations. If the Scientific Aptitude Test is measuring scien¬ 
tific ability it can also be anticipated that there is a greater degree of rela¬ 
tionship between scores on this test and high ratings on the "scientific 
scales” of the Strong questionnaire than between scores on this test and 
high ratings on the "nonscientific scales” of the Strong questionnaire. If 
Buch hypotheses are verified by an analysis of the scores on the two instru¬ 
ments it can then be inferred that the Scientific Aptitude Test is measuring 
some phase of ability that separates students who have interests similar 
to the scientist from those who do not have interests similar to the scien¬ 
tist. Consequently a more positive relationship between the Scientific 
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Aptitude Test and the scientific scale of the Strong than between the 
Scientific Aptitude Test and any other scale of the Strong would suggest 
that the two instruments should be used to supplement each other in 
guidance work. 

Scores Used in the Statistical Analysis 

Strong has published norms not only for the individual occupations 
but also for groups of occupations (0). At the Student Personnel Bureau 
of the College of the City of New York it has become standard practice 
first to score the Strong blank against group occupational keys. If a 
break down of any group is desirable this can be done later. This pro¬ 
cedure greatly reduces the scoring time and on the basis of the reported 
correlations between the group occupational keys and the individual occu¬ 
pational keys this short cut seems justifiable (5, 6). The occupational 
groups and the occupations included in each are listed in Table 1. Since 


Table 1 


List of Occupations Included in each of the Six Occupational Groups 
of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank _ 


Group 1. Technical Non-mathematics 
Artist 
Architect 
Psychologist 
Physician 
Dentist 


Group 4. Business Detail 
Accountant 
Office Worker 
Purchasing Agent 
Banker 


Group 2. Technical Mathematics 
Mathematician 
Engineer 1 
Chemist 
Physicist 

Group 3, Welfare 

Y. M. C, A. Physical Director 
Y, M, C. A. General Secretary 
Personnel Worker 
Social Science Teacher 
City School Superintendent 
Minister 


Group 6. Business Contact 
Sales Manager 
Real Estate Salesman 
Life Insurance Salesman 

Group 0. Verbal 
Advertising Man 
Lawyer 
Author 
Journalist 


this study is primarily concerned with the Strong questionnaire as a tool 
for use in guidance work, the statistical treatment will be oriented around 
the letter ratings that Strong uses to indicate the degree of common inter¬ 
est between the individual and a particular occupational group. The raw 
scores could have'been used, but it waa thought that the results would be 
more typical if the letter ratings were employed. In several places 
throughout the report a division has been made between students obtain- 
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ing an A or B+ rating and those obtaining a B, B —, C + , or C rating. 
This dichotomy is arbitrary, but such a division is often made in counsel¬ 
ing on the basis of Strong’s suggestion that fl a person should consider 
seriously those occupations in which he receives A or B-f- ratings before 
entering some other occupation” (6). 

The total score of the Scientific Aptitude Test has been used through¬ 
out this report. The scoring procedure recommended by Zyve (8) was 
followed. 


Subjects and Test Scores 

Scores on both the Strong Vocational Interest Blank and the Scientific 
Aptitude Test were available for 200 students of the College of the City 
of New York. Each student had sought advice from some staff member 
of the College's Student Personnel Bureau and at the suggestion of the 
latter had taken both the Strong and the Zyve. Scores on the Thuratone 
A. C. E. Psychological Examination were also available for these students. 

Results 

The average score on the Scientific Aptitude Test for each letter 
rating of the six occupational groups will be found in Table 2. For 
example, the average score on the Scientific Aptitude Test for students 
obtaining an A rating on the Strong Technical Non-mathematics group 


Table 2 

Relationship between Scores on Zyve Scientific Aptitude Test and Ratings 
on Strong Vocational Interest Blank 


Occupational 

Groups of 

Strong 

Average Score on Zyve Teat According to Categories of Strong 

A 

B+ 

B 

B- 

G+ 

C 

Tech* Non-Math. 

107.4 


93.6 



86.0* 

Tech. Math, 

111.4 

106.3 

88,2 


91.9 

87.4 

Welfare 

90.7 

10L9 

98.9 

105.2 

92.0 

119,8 * 

Business Detail 

84.1 


93.9 

67.2 

97.0 

106,6 

Business Contact 

89.8 

82.4 

94.8 

99.7 

105.2 

107*0 

Verbal 

94.5 


100.0 

101.9 

104.9 

115.4* 


* Average based on less than 10 cases. 


was 107-4. A positive trend will be noted in the case of the Technical 
Non-mathematics and Technical Mathematics groups; a negative trend 
is found in the case of the Business Contact and Verbal groups; but no 
definite trend is apparent in the two remaining groups: Welfare and Busi¬ 
ness Detail. To form some idea of the significance of these trends the six 
steps on the Strong scale were consolidated into two steps: ratings of A and 
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Table 3 

Reliability of the Difference between Average Scores on Zyve Scientific Aptitude Test for 
High and Low Ratings on Strong Vocational Interest Blank 


Occupational 
Groups of 

Strong 

Subjects with Ratings of Subjects with Ratings of 
B+ or more on Strong B or less on Strong 

P-value 
of the 
Difference 
between 
AverageB 

N 

Average 
Score on 
Zyvc Test 

N 

Average 
Score on 
Zyve Test 

Tech. Non-math. 

110 

104.2 

90 

93.6 

<B1 

Tech. Math. 

97 

109.9 

103 

89.6 

<.001 

Welfare 

108 

98.7 

92 

100.4 

>.60 

Business Detail 

24 

94.6 

176 

100.1 

>,30 

BusincBB Contact 

34 

85.4 

166 

102.4 

<.001 

Verbal 

84 

00.0 

110 

102.0 

.10 


B-H and ratings of B or less. The average score on the Scientific Aptitude 
Test for students falling into these two categories will be found in Table 3. 
The reliability of the difference between the averages was determined by 
using Student's t-Test (3). The P-values presented in Table 3 indicate 
that in three of the six eases such a difference between the averages would 
be expected to occur by chance less than five times in 100. Using this 
as a criterion of a significant difference we can say that the following trend 
is significant: students scoring high on the Scientific Aptitude Test rate 
higher on the Strong Technical Non-mathematics and Technical Mathe¬ 
matics groups, but lower on the Business Contact group than do those 
scoring low on the Scientific Aptitude Test, 

Table 4 

Bi-serial Correlations between Scores on the Scientific Aptitude Test and Ratings on 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank (B+ or more versus’B or less) 


Occupational Groups 

Bi-serial 

of Strong 

Correlation 

Tech. Non-math. 

0.26 

Tech. Math. 

0.60 

Welfare 

-0.04 

Business Detail 

-0.12 

Business Contact 

-0.37 

Verbal 

-0.14 


If the Scientific Aptitude Test ia positively related to any occupational 
group of the Strong scale it would be expected that the Technical Mathe¬ 
matics group would be the most likely one to show this relationship. The 
second most likely group would be the Technical Non-mathematics, Pos¬ 
itive relationships were found in both instances. The extent of the 
relationship is, however, greater for the Technical Mathematics group 
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since the P-value in one case is 0.001 and only 0.01 in the other. This 
difference can also be brought out by calculating a bi-serial correlation 
between scores on the Scientific Aptitude Teat and the categories of B+ 
or more versus B or less on the Strong scale. When this is done a bi-serial 
t of 0.50 is obtained for the Technical Mathematics group and one of 0.26 
for the Technical Non-mathematics. (The correlations for the other 
occupational groups will be found in Table 4.) 

The negative or chance relationship between the ratings on the four 
other occupational groups and scores on the Scientific Aptitude Test 
strengthens the above finding since there is no reason to expect a direct 
correspondence between the two techniques in these cases. 

In an effort to determine whether the students with high scores on the 
Technical Mathematics group of the Strong scale were just superior 
students or “high scorers” the same analysis was applied to the total score 
made on the Thurstone A. C. E. Psychological Examination. Of the 
200 students in the preceding comparisons, 95 took the 1938, 1939, or 1940 
edition of the Thurstone test. The scores on the 1938 and 1940 editions 
were converted into 1939 equivalent scores by using the table supplied by 
Thurstone (7). The average scores on the Thurstone test for students 
obtaining an A, B + , B, B —, C + , or C rating for the six occupational 
groups of the Strong scale will be found in Table 5. The absence of 

Table 5 


Relationship between Scores on Thurstone A. C. E. Psychological Examination (1939) 
and Ratings on Strong Vocational Interest Blank 


Occupational 
Groups of 

Strong 

Average Score on Thurstone According to Categories of Strong 

A 

B+ 

B 

B- 

c+ 

C 

Tech. Non-math. 

124,0 

111,4* 

124.7 

114.3 

135.3* 

132.0* 

Tech. Math. 

121.3 

129.8 

120,0 

121.8 

132,9* 

120,6* 

Welfare 

125.0 

127.4 

113.9 

127.6* 

122.0* 

116.6* 

Business Detail 

116.1* 

110.7* 

126.1 

118,7 

128.1 

124.4 

Business Contact 

146.0* 

109.8* 

122,0 

127.1 

121.1 

119,3 

Verbal 

129.8 

121.7 

120.9 

120,5 

111.7* 

116.0* 


* Average based on less than 10 cases. 


definite relationships between scores on the Strong scale and scores on the 
Thurstone test is clearly evident, except in the case of the Verbal group. 
When the average Thurstone score for students rating high on the Strong 
scales was compared with the average Thurstone score for students rating 
low on the Strong scales a significant difference was found only in the case 
of the Verbal group (Table 6). It seems logical to expect a relationship 
between the ratings on the Verbal group of the Strong scale and the scores 
on the Thurstone teat, since the latter is so highly verbal. 
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Table 6 


Reliability of the Difference between Average Scores on Thurstons A. C. E. Psychological 
Examination (1039) for High and Low Eatings on Strong Vocational Interest Blank 


Occupational 
Groups of 

Strong 

Subjects with Ratings of 
B-f* or more on Strong 

Subjects with Ratings of 

B or less on Strong 

P-value 
of the 
Difference 
between 
Averages 

N 

Average 
Score on 
Thurstone 

N 

Average 

Score on 
Thurstone 

Tech. Non-math. 

49 

121.7 

46 

124.8 

>.40 

Tech. Math. 

46 

123,A 

60 

122.8 

>.80 

Welfare 

49 

125.B 

46 

120.4 

>,10 

Business Detail 

10 

114,6 

85 

124.2 

>.10 

Business Contact 

15 

126.2 

8Q 

122.G 

>.60 

Verbal 

40 

128.6 

65 

119.3 

<.05 


Summary 

The relationship between interests and scientific ability as measured 
by the Strong Vocational Blank and the Zyve Scientific Aptitude Test 
■wag investigated. Use of the occupational group scales on the Strong 
disclosed that in three of Bix groups there was a reliable difference between 
the average score on the Scientific Aptitude Test for students rating high 
on the interest questionnaire and for those rating low. The findings indi¬ 
cate that students Bcoring high on the Zyve Test rate higher on the Strong 
Technical Non-mathematics and Technical Mathematics groups, but 
lower on the Business Contact group than do those scoring low on the 
Zyve Test. In order to rule out the possibility that these results were due 
to the selection of superior students the same analysis was applied when 
scores on the Thurstone A. C. E. Psychological Examination (1939) were 
substituted for scores on the Zyve Scientific Aptitude Teat. No definite 
relationship between scores on the Thurstone test and ratings on the 
Strong scales was found except in the case of the Verbal group. 

The results indicate that the Zyve Scientific Aptitude Test is measur¬ 
ing some phase of ability that separates students having interests similar 
to those found among the occupational groups included in the Technical 
Mathematics and the Technical Non-mathematics groups of the Strong 
from those students who do not have interests similar to those found in the 
above occupational groups. From the common sense point of view the 
agreement between the two measurements is to be expected. The Zyve 
Test deals largely with problems involving mathematics and principles of 
physics. Even when the items are intended to measure general abilities 
(such as reasoning, generalizing, and suspending judgment) the content of 
the item is usually drawn fro,m the physical science field. Similarly, in- 
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spection of the keys of the Strong Technical Mathematics and Technical 
Non-mathematics scales reveals that the items dealing with scientific and 
technical subjects or activities are heavily weighted. Consequently some 
agreement between the two instruments would be expected. The extent 
of this agreement, however, is far from perfect. For example, there is not 
enough agreement to permit the prediction of a score on tho Zyve Scien¬ 
tific Aptitude Test from a rating on the Technical Mathematics scale of 
the Strong. It is, therefore, concluded that the use of both of these 
instruments in counseling is better procedure than the use of either one or 
the other if the capacity of a student to do work in engineering or science 
ia under consideration. 
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The Measured Interests of Marine Corps Women Reservists * 


Milton E. Hahn, Captain, USMCR, ** and Cornelia T. Williams, 
Major, USMCWR 

Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps , Washington, D. C, 

A fundamental purpose of the whole Marine Corps' system of person¬ 
nel classification is the assignment of each individual to the type of mili¬ 
tary duty where he or she can soonest and most efficiently serve the 
Marine Corps. In the accomplishment of this purpose, and as a pre¬ 
liminary to military assignment, each recruit is tested, interviewed, and 
given an opportunity to express his "choice of duty”; and all of the in¬ 
formation thus obtained is recorded on his Qualification Card, Form 940. 
In this way, his basic aptitudes, his education and work experience, his 
special skills, and at least a crude indication of his interests become avail¬ 
able as a basis for determining the most appropriate military assignment 
for each Marine, 

Civilian occupational backgrounds of women enlisting in the Marine 
Corps supplied extremely useful data for proper assignment to military 
duty, but were at times misleading, or inadequate. For example, many 
school teachers and clerical workers joined the Marine Corps to escape 
from their civilian jobs. Many of the younger women joining the Corps 
had little, if any, previous work experience, and therefore, possessed no 
specific occupational skills. Others had considerable experience and had 
oven developed a high degree of skill, but in a specialty so unrelated to 
any of the jobs open to women in the Marine Corps, that this experience 
was of little help in determining appropriate military assignments. Fi¬ 
nally, many of the occupational specialties performed by women Re¬ 
servists in the Marine Corps could not be significantly differentiated by 
available estimates or measures of basic aptitudes. 

These facts made it obvious that in many instances a crucial factor in 
determining a military assignment would have to be a woman’s interest in 
doing a particular type of work. This was especially true for women who 

* This report is pert of a study made by the authors for the Classification Division, 
Detnil Branch, Personnel Department, USMC, Headquarters, Washington, D. C. The 
opinions or assertions contained in this article are the private ones of the authors and 
are not to be construed as oflicial or reflecting the views of the Navy Department or the 
naval Bcrvicc at large, 

** Dr, M, E, Hahn is now Director of the Psychological Services Center at Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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had no special occupational skills, and for women who possessed occupa¬ 
tional skills which could not be used directly in military duties, The need 
for a valid estimate of interests was equally great in selecting women for 
assignment to certain military jobs in which large numbers of women were 
needed but for which special training had to be arranged because so few 
women entering the service had had relevant previous experience. 

A search was necessary, therefore, for tools and techniques which could 
be utilized to bring about the assignment of women in the Marine Corps 
to duties for which they would not only possess the necessary minimum 
aptitudes and skills but in which they would also be interested and satis¬ 
fied, and therefore, able to perform with greater efficiency. 

In the early stages of the Marine Corps Women's Reserve program the 
only technique used for determining the interests of individuals was the 
interview. For most of the enlisted women this amounted to little more 
than one or two direct questions about "choice of duty" inserted at the 
end of the classification interview. A minority of each recruit class (those 
being considered for a few special types of military assignment) were 
reinterviewed to obtain a more precise description of their previous ex¬ 
perience or to permit a clearer expression of their interests. Although the 
information relative to interests derived from interviews was helpful in 
making assignments to duty in the Marine Corps, a year of experience 
demonstrated the need for supplementary screening devices. Interviews, 
if they were to yield significant information on. interests, were time- 
consuming; interviewers were variable in the reliability and validity of 
their judgments; and the claimed interests of the women, expressed 
merely as a preference for a specific military assignment, often had little 
or no validity as 'an indication of real interest in actual work activities. 

A study of the situation was authorised by the Director of Personnel, 
Headquarters, United States Marine Corps, in March, 1944. The study 
included three major aspects: (1) the job satisfaction of female personnel 
in selected military occupations; (2) the measured interests of women in 
military occupations; and (3) a comparison of claimed and measured 
interests of women performing military duties in the Marine Corps. This 
report is concerned with the second aspect of the study, the measured 
interests of women now performing certain military duties. 

It was decided to select for study a sample of women Reservists cur¬ 
rently assigned to several widely different types of military duty. Mat¬ 
ters of expediency limited the selection to those most readily available 
for testing. All of the women included in the study here reported were on 
duty either at Marine Corps Headquarters, Washington, D. C., or at the 
Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, North Carolina. 

Descriptive data on 667 enlisted women Reservists in the study are 
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Norms for men are used for WR standard scale scores in the Marine Corps, GCT Forms C and D; MAT-3. 
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presented in Table l. 1 (Three groups of women officers were also in¬ 
cluded in the study of measured interests but are not included in this 
table.) No marked differences are noted among groups in age or years of 
education. The mean age of motor vehicle operators is somewhat higher 
than the average age for the total group—27.4 vs. 24.6 years. The mean 
age for aviation machinist mates is somewhat lower than the mean age 
for the total enlisted group— 22.6 vb. 24.6 years. Otherwise,, the groups 
are relatively homogeneous in so far as age and years of education are 
concerned. 

The Army General Classification Test, Forms c or d, and the Army 
Mechanical Aptitude Teat, Form 3, are administered to all women Re¬ 
servists. Norms for Army men are used. The minimum education 
requirement for enlistment in the Marine Corps Women's Reserve, com¬ 
pletion of the twelfth grade or the equivalent, has resulted in a mean 
standard scale seore of approximately 111 for enlisted women in the 
GCT. The mean GCT score for the enlisted sample discussed here is 
114.0, somewhat above the mean of 102 obtained by enlisted men. 

On the GCT, synthetic training devices instructors, stenographers, 
and the composite group of miscellaneous occupations labelled "Other" 
were above the group mean with respective means of 121.0, 117.8, and 
119,2; standard deviations for these groups were similar to the one for 
the total group. 

The only sub-group with a mean appreciably lower than that for the 
total group was Cooks and Bakers (mean 102.5). This group was also 
the most variable in the GCT scores. 

Scores on the Army Mechanical Aptitude Test Form 3 showed no 
significant differences between means for the military occupational sub¬ 
groups and the mean for the total sample except for aviation machinist 

mates, The ^ for the total mean and that for the aviation machinist 
<td 

mate sub-group was 3.93. 

Civilian occupational backgrounds of these enlisted women were het¬ 
erogeneous. The 161 women Reservists assigned to duty as clerk-typists, 
for example, came from 25 different civilian occupations. 

Two interest tests or inventories were considered. The Strong Voca¬ 
tional Interest Blank, although it is the best validated and most widely 
used interest inventory, was impracticable from the standpoints of scoring 
costa and complexity of interpretation. The Kuder Preference Record, 2 

1 Discrepancies in the number of cases reported between Table 1 and Table 2 are 
caused by certain records being unavailable for various reasons. 

2 The Kuder Preference Record Form BB, Science Research Associates, Chicago, 
Illinois, 
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although it is a comparatively new instrument, offered advantages in the 
simplicity of its administration, scoring, and interpretation. The Kuder 
Preference Record } therefore, was used to measure interests, 

The Kuder Preference Record contains nine scales which are purported 
to measure intensity of interest in nine broad arena of occupational ac¬ 
tivity. These nine areas are: (1) mechanical, (2) computational, (3) 
scientific, (4) persuasive, (5) artistic, (6) literary, (7) musical, (8) social 
service, and (9) clerical. 8 

This test is taken by punching with a stylus two of six possible choices 
for each item. Scoring is extremely simple. Single unit weights are used 
for scoring the items. The nine scores on the Preference Record yield an 
interest pattern or profile for the respondent. Adequate interest profile 
norms are not available for civilian occupational groups. 

The test was standardized with the assumption that significant sex 
differences did not exist. The validity of this assumption can be tested 
by a comparison between the original norms, based upon a mixed group 


Table 2 

Means and Standard Deviations for 701 USMCWR on the Nine Scales 
of the Kuder Preference Record, Form BB (N = 515) 


Kuder Scales 

Means 

Standard Deviations 

- At 

x - 

VI) 

USMCWR 

Kuder 
Norms * 

USMCWR 

Kuder 
Norms * 

Mechanical 

59.1 

53, 

20.18 

18. 

1.070 

Computational 

29.9 

30. 

12.02 

10.5 

.864 

Scientific 

57.0 

51. 

15.7G 

13.8 

.828 

Persuasive 

61. 

71.6 

16.08 

13.8 

.635 

Artistic 

55.2 

49. 

15.74 

10.3 

.009 

Literary 

64.1 

67. 

15.30 

15.5 

.875 

Musical 

23.2 

25.6 

9.60 

10. 

.559 

Social Service 

78.1 

72. 

18.90 

17. 

1.000 

Clerical 

61.6 

GO, 

16,48 

15.5 

.901 


* Means and standard deviations for the Kuder Norm group were estimated from 
percentile norms on the Profile sheet based upon the assumption that distributions were 
normal, 


of college men and women, and the average scores of the Marine Corps 
Women Reservists. These comparisons are presented in Table 2. Al¬ 
though data on Kuder's original standardization group were not available 
for proper tests of the significance of differences between means, tentative 

8 Manual for the Kuder Preference Record , Science Research Associates, Chicago, 
Illinois. Unfortunately, the present manual (June 1944) for the Preference Record ib 
inaccurate and misleading. Those interested in the inventory are referred to the bib¬ 
liography at the end of this report. 
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tests were made based on the assumption that distributions for Kuder’s 
norm group were normal. These data are presented in Table 3. The 
null hypothesis was not refuted. 


Table 3 

Decile NormB for 791 Adult Women, TJSMCWR, on the Nine Scales 
of the Kuder Preference Record 


Raw Score 
Deciles 


Kuder Scales 

10 

20 

30 

40 

60 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

Range 

Mechanical 

33 

40 

46 

62 

67 

63 

71 

78 

86 

109 

21-115 

Computational 

14 

18 

22 

26 

29 

32 

35 

39 

47 

65 

5- 69 

Scientific 

36 

43 

48 

53 

57 

61 

65 

71 

79 

96 

26-102 

Persuasive 

41 

47 

61 

65 

59 

64 

69 

74 

81 

108 

29-112 

Artistic 

34 

41 

46 

60 

64 

68 

63 

69 

76 

95 

21- 08 

Literary 

34 

40 

44 

49 

53 

67 

62 

67 

76 

93 

23- 90 

Musical 

10 

14 

17 

20 

23 

26 

29 

32 

36 

46 

3- 71 

Social Service 

63 

60 

67 

73 

78 

83 

89 

05 

102 

120 

30-122 

Clerical 

31 

36 

41 

45 

51 

66 

60 

66 

73 

97 

17-100 


Table 3 contains decile raw score norms for the 791 women who com¬ 
pleted the Preference Record. Intercorrelations were computed for the 
nine scales included in the inventory. These data are presented in Table 
4. With five exceptions—mechanical vs. scientific, mechanical vs. lite¬ 
rary, mechanical vs. clerical, computational vs. clerical, and artistic vs. 
social service—there is little evidence that correlations among the scales 
depart markedly from zero in so far as this sample is concerned. 

Military occupational aub-samples of women Reservists in the Marine 
Corps were compared statistically. These aub-samples were: Officer, 
line; Officer, Btaff; Officer, technical specialty; Aviation Machinist Mate; 
Assembly and Repair (Aviation); Motor Vehicle Operator; Cooks and 
Bakers; Synthetic Training Device Instructors; Stenographer; Clerk- 
typist; Clerk, general; Duty Non-Commissioned Officer 4 ; and Other. 4 

Means and standard deviations for these military occupational groups 
are presented in Tables 5 and 6 respectively. 

Time did not permit a comparison of the mean of each occupational 
group with the mean for every other occupational group. The mean for 
each occupational group was, however, compared with the mean for the 
total sample. The Preference Record did differentiate most of the occu- 

4 The “Otber ,J group consisted of 122 cases in military occupations the samples for 
which were too Bxnall or the occupation of too little importance to warrant separate 
treatment. Distributions for this occupational composite closely approximated those 
for the total Bamplo. 
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Table 5 

Mean Scores for 12 Occupational Groups of Women, MCVvft, on the Nine Scales of the Kuder Preference Record 
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Low = Low Job Satisfaction. 
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pational groups from generality on one or more scales despite the fact that 
data for the sub-group were not removed from the generality for the 
comparisons. Occupational groups not differentiated significantly from 
generality by at least one of the nine scales were officer—staff, cooks and 
bakers, and synthetic training devices instructors. Table 7 presents lt V s” 
for differences between means for each occupational sub-group and the 
total sample for each of the nine interest areas. 

Table 7 is of particular interest because it illustrates a phenomenon 
which has not received much attention in the literature concerned with 
the measurement of interest—“rejection” or “aversion” scores- The 
topic is not particularly germane to this report, but attention is called 
to the fact that occupational groups are as clearly differentiated on interest 
scales by their “rejection” scores as they are by their “acceptance” or 
“interest in” scores. Bingham's statement that a C grade obtained on an 
occupational key of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank means “No” 
may need change to “No, for that occupation; yes, for some others.” 6 

The rejection of items positively weighted for the clerical scale may be 
ns important to the measurement of an interest in the duties of an Aviation 
assembly and repair worker as the acceptance of items positively weighted 
for the mechanical scale. 

The preliminary aspect of this investigation was a study of job satis¬ 
faction which indicated satisfied and dissatisfied groups of workers. 
Scores on the Preference Record scales were separated for these satisfied 
and dissatisfied groups. Scores on the inventory for these two groups 
showed marked differences between them on one or more interest Beales. 
Tables 8 and 9 present these data for three groups of clerical workers. 
These tables make it obvious that occupational norm groups for a test of 
interests should be composed only of those who are satisfied with their 
jobs. Groups so constituted in this study have interest profiles much 
more clearly differentiated from the total standardization groups than 
sub-samples containing a large proportion of individuals disinterested in 
or dissatisfied with the type of work they are doing- 

Conclusions 

Although the major purpose of this report is to present norms, and 
statistics related to these norms, certain conclusions of general interest 
are presented here. 

1 Bingham, W. V., Aptitudea and aptitude testing l Harpers, 1937. Appendix, Section 
IX, p. 358. 

‘None of the other military occupational aub-samples contained enough dissatisfied 
workers to make an analysis of this sort possible or necessary. 
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1, Certain occupational sub-samples of women Reservists in tire 
United States Marine Corps can be differentiated by scores on various 
scales of the Kuder Preference Record. 

2, In the case of three sub-groups of clerical workers—stenographers, 
clerk-typists, and clerks, general—certain scales on the Preference Record 
differentiate satisfied from dissatisfied workers. In each of these three 
sub-groups, the satisfied workers are more clearly differentiated from the 
total group of 791 than are sub-groups containing both satisfied and 
dissatisfied clerical workers. 

3, “Rejection" (low or negative) scores on certain scales differentiate 
occupational groups from the generality as markedly as do the “accept¬ 
ance" (high or positive) scores. 

4, Group differentiation is a matter of patterns or profiles which are 
characterized by both “acceptance” and “rejection" scores. 

5, Comparison of individual profiles with occupational sub-sample 
profiles permits a surprisingly good interest screen for use in the assign¬ 
ment of women Reservists to military duty. 

Received July 6,191,1,. 
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pational groups from generality on one or more scales despite the fact that 
data for the sub-group were not removed from the generality for the 
comparisons. Occupational groups not differentiated significantly from 
generality by at least one of the nine scales were officer—staff, cooks and 
bakers, and synthetic training devices instructors. Table 7 presents “I's" 
for differences between means for each occupational sub-group and the 
total sample for each of the nine interest areas. 

Table 7 is of particular interest because it illustrates a phenomenon 
which has not received much attention in the literature concerned with 
the measurement of interest—"rejection” or "aversion” scores. The 
topic ia not particularly germane to this report, but attention is called 
to the fact that occupational groups are as clearly differentiated on interest 
scales by their "rejection” scores as they are by their "acceptance” or 
"interest in” scores. Bingham's statement that a C grade obtained on an 
occupational key of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank means "No” 
may need change to "No, for that occupation; yes, for some others.” 6 

The rejection of items positively weighted for the clerical scale may be 
os important to the measurement of an interest in the duties of an Aviation 
assembly and repair worker as the acceptance of items positively weighted 
for the mechanical scale. 

The preliminary aspect of this investigation was a study of job satis¬ 
faction which indicated satisfied and dissatisfied groups of workers, 
Scores on the Preference Record scales were separated for these satisfied 
and dissatisfied groups. Scores on the inventory for these two groups 
showed marked differences between them on one or more interest scales. 
Tables 8 and 9 present these data for three groups of clerical workers. 
These tables make it obvious that occupational norm groups for a test of 
interests should be composed only of those who are satisfied with their 
jobs. Groups so constituted in this study have interest profiles much 
more clearly differentiated from the total standardization groups than 
sub-samples containing a large proportion of individuals disinterested in 
or dissatisfied with the type of work they are doing. 

Conclusions 

Although the major purpose of this report is to present norms, and 
statistics related to these norms, certain conclusions of general interest 
are presented here. 

* Bingham, W. V., Aptitudes and aptitude testing, Harpers, 1937. Appendix, Section 
IX, p. 356. 

8 None of the other military occupational sub-samples contained enough dissatisfied 
workera to make an analysis of this sort possible or necessary, 
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1, Certain occupational sub-samples of women Reservists in the 
United States Marine Corps can be differentiated by scores on various 
scales of the Under Preference Record. 

2, In the case of three sub-groups of clerical workers—stenographers, 
clerk-typists, and clerks, general—certain scales on the Preference Record 
differentiate satisfied from dissatisfied workers. In each of these three 
sub-groups, the satisfied workers arc more clearly differentiated from the 
total group of 791 than are sub-groups containing both satisfied and 
dissatisfied clerical workers. 

3, “Rejection" (low or negative) scores on certain scales differentiate 
occupational groups from the generality as markedly as do the “accept¬ 
ance' 1 (high or positive) scores. 

4, Group differentiation is a matter of patterns or profiles which are 
characterized by both “acceptance" and “rejection” scores. 

6. Comparison of individual profiles with occupational sub-sample 
profiles permits a surprisingly good interest screen for use in the assign¬ 
ment of women Reservists to military duty. 
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Personality Patterns of Adolescent Girls; I. Girls Who Show 
Improvement in IQ * 

Dora F. Cap well 

Trainee Acceptance Center, Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The research described in this report was designed to discover what 
differences there are between those adolescent girls whose IQ's change 
significantly upon retest and those whose IQ's show only slight changes. 
Its purpose, therefore, is to throw additional light upon the problems of 
individual, clinical diagnosis, which inevitably involves or at least implies 
prediction of a future level of performance. The determination of what 
factors within, the individual affect test scores is a more narrowly defined 
problem than the one of mere constancy of IQ, measured in terms of group 
data, and is, of course, significantly related to accuracy of diagnosis, which 
is preliminary to the planning of effective educational and social treatment. 

Literally hundreds of studies have been reported which contain retest 
data from intelligence tests. They have been reviewed and summarized 
by Baldwin (2, 3), Burks (6), Foran (9,10), Nemzek (24), and Thorndike 
(31). Although the studies have dealt with all age levels, various time 
intervals, several different tests, and a wide variety of testing conditions, 
the coefficients of correlation between test and retest have ranged from 
,63 to ,95, most groups showing correlations of .84 or better. Treated by 
the correlation technique, the data consistently showed high positive cor¬ 
relation between test and retest, and hence the authors assumed that they 
demonstrate the relative constancy of the IQ. 

The studies which are of special interest here are the ones which at¬ 
tempt to determine the causes of change in level of test performance in 
those cases which showed variability of IQ, These may be divided into 

* The writer is indebted to the Department of Peychology, University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and particularly Drs. Malcolm G. Preston, Francis W. Invin, and Miles Murphy, 
who Berved ns research advisers in the final stages of the work, Tor advice and constructive 
criticism. 

Gratitude is due to the Bureau of Psychological Services, State of Minnesota, which 
sponsored the study, Valuable assistance was given by the late Dr. Fred Kuhlmann and 
liie successor, Dr. Stuart Cook, The staff of the State School for Girls at Sauk Centre, 
Minnesota, and the Sauk Centre Publio Schools gave their wholehearted cooperation. 

Dr. Starke R. Hathaway, University of Minnesota, made the Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory available to the writer before its publication and was helpful throughout the 
period of collecting data. 
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thiee groups: studies which include special analysis of the extreme cases in 
the distribution of IQ changes (7, 13, 20, 22, 25, 32), studies made on 
selected groups of problem children (5, 12), and studies of the effect of 
specific factors, such as attitude, emotion, and psychopathic personality 
(5, 11, 1G, 19, 23, 27, 28). All of these studies have been characterized 
by a lack of objective data aside from the intelligence test scores. Most 
frequently causes of IQ variability have been assigned by surveying the 
history, considering the events which have taken place between tests, and 
making a highly subjective judgment. No study reported convincing 
evidence that personality factors are functionally associated with changes 
in IQ on retest, although many authors drew fclmt conclusion from what is 
here considered insufficient evidence. 

The present study attempts to present a more objective description of 
the individuals studied by utilizing scores on a variety of tests, analyzing 
items of possible significance in the history, and also analyzing the record 
of personal-social events which occurred between examinations. The use 
of both a normal group and a definitely maladjusted group permits a more 
thorough exploration of the significance of a wide variety of concomitant 
factors- Although the study was planned to investigate factors related to 
IQ variability , the results led to a study of those whose IQ improved as 
compared with those whose IQ remained relatively constant. Three 
major questions will be asked of the data. 

(1) Are there significant differences of personality and experiential 
background*between those adolescent girls whose IQ shows significant 
improvement and those whose IQ changes only slightly? 

(2) Is significant improvement in the IQ of adolescent girls related 
to improvement in the adjustment pattern of the total personality? 

(3) Are the relationships which are investigated first in a delinquent, 
institutionalized, adolescent, female group demonstrable in a non-delin¬ 
quent, adolescent, female group in the community? 

Procedure 

Subjects. The subjects were 101 delinquent girls and 85 non-delin¬ 
quent girls who were between ages 12 and 18 and whose IQ on the first test 
was not less than 60. The delinquents were consecutive admissions to 
the Minnesota State School for Girls, beginning in September, 1941. 
The non-delinquents were in the consolidated public school at Sauk Cen¬ 
tre, Minnesota, and were chosen from grades which would match the 
usual grade distribution of girls entering the State School. The principal 
selected every other girl from the grade lists until the necessary number 
was obtained. The groups were roughly equated for urban-rural back¬ 
grounds. Both schools have a population which is about two-thirds 
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urban and one-third rural, when their places of residence are classified 
according to the U. S. Census criterion of urban and rural. 

The method of selection resulted in two groups of the following descrip¬ 
tion. The delinquents ranged in age from 13 to 19 with a median age of 
16. The non-delinquents ranged from 12 to 18 with a median age of 15, 
The slight difference in age range is a reflection of the fact that the delin¬ 
quents show more school retardation, so that their average age for each 
grade is a little older. The median grade placement of the delinquents 
was 9th grade; 86% were in grades 7 to 10, inclusive, 12% were above 10th 
grade, anct 2% were below 7th grade. The median grade placement of 
the non-delinquents was also 9th grade, with 94% in grades 7 to 10, 
inclusive, and 6% above 10th grade. 

Collects of Data. Tho data consist of test scores obtained on two 
psychological examinations, items of classification from the personal- 
social history, and items of classification related to progress between 
examinations. The delinquents were examined the first time within their 
initial two weeks at the School, and the second examination was given 
from 6 to 15 months later. The non-delinquents were examined the first 
time in the fall of 1941 and were re-examined from 4 to 13 months later. 
The teats given at both examinations were the Kuhlmann Tests of Mental 
Development (18), the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
(14), the Washburne Social Adjustment Inventory (33), and the Pressey 
Interest-Attitude Test (26). Three tests which each subject took only 
once were the Terman-Milea Test of Masculinity-Femininity (30), the 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale (8), and the Stanford Achievement Test 
(17). Three testing sessions were used to complete the entire battery for 
each examination, All of the tests were administered by the writer with 
the exception of the delinquents' Stanford-Achievement Tests, which are 
given routinely by the school principal at the State School. 

From the personal-social history of the delinquents tabulations were 
made of the occupation and education of parents, national and racial 
background, language spoken in home, work experience, length of time 
out of school, type of delinquency, and other social problems within the 
family. Information on the non-delinquents was obtained by personal 
interviews and from the school records regarding occupation and educa¬ 
tion of parents, language spoken in the home, work experience, and any 
social problems in the family. For the delinquents there were also Home 
Eatings made by the State School field workers on a large proportion of 
the cases. 

For the interval between tests the record of the delinquent cases 
included health status, school grades, discipline reports, and ratings of 
work habits and general .conduct made by the housemother, work super- 
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visor, and supervisor of home^life. For the non-delinquents there was a 
record of health history and school grades. The latter were recorded 
from the principal's records, and the student’s report on health was 
checked by records in the office of the school nurse. 

Results 

Intelligence Test Results. The Kuhlmann Tests of Mental Develop¬ 
ment were used as the measure of intelligence, and, hence, the main 
characteristics of these tests should be kept in mind when examining the 
results. When applied at the age levels used in this study, the scale 
consists of sixteen tests, all of which are timed, and all of which are scored 
at successively higher levels, depending upon the amount accomplished 
in a given time interval, usually two minutes. Five of the teste demand 
the use of spatial relations and of spatial imagination. The others are 
more strictly verbal. Each test is given a time score and an accuracy 
score as well as a mental age score. Sixteen is the highest chronological 
age denominator used in computing IQ’a. The results of these groups 
are summarized in Table L 


Table 1 

Kuhlmann Teats of Mental Development 




Delinquents 


Non-Delinquents 



Mean IQ 

S.D. 

<rm 

Mean IQ 

S.D. 

C77L 

let Test 

87.40 

17.10 

1.70 

101.88 

17.59 

1.90 

2nd Tesfc 

65.65 

19.62 

1.65 

111.76 

20.60 

2.22 


The non-delinquents are significantly brighter than the delinquents on 
both tests. DjcrD on the first test is 5.70, and on the second one it is 5,46. 
Despite the difference in mental level, each group showed about the same 
amount of shift in IQ on the second test. The average amount of change 
was an mcrease of 8 points for the delinquent group and 10 points for the 
non-delinquent group. 

The coefficient of reliability was computed with the test-retest scores 
for each group. Product moment correlations also were computed to 
determine the relationship of IQ changes to time interval, change in speed 
score, change in accuracy score, and level of first IQ (Table 2). The 
time interval between tests and the change in accuracy score had a negli¬ 
gible relationship to the changes in IQ, but there was a marked relation¬ 
ship between speed score and changes in IQ. The reliability coefficient is 
high enough to be considered satisfactory for a test used for individual 
diagnosis. It is of interest in passing that these are the first reliability 
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coefficients reported on the Kuhlmann Tests of Mental Development, 1 
The correlation between IQ change and level of first IQ is so low that no 
relationship between them is indicated, implying that the distribution of 
changes at various IQ levels is not affected by the IQ level itself. 


Table 2 

Product-Moment Correlations Bosed on the Results from the Kuhlmann 
Tests of Mental Development 



Delinquents 

Non-Delinquents 

Teatrretest reliability 

.90 ± .01 

.88 ± .01 

IQ change nnd time interval 

-.02 dr .06 

.00 dr .07 

IQ change and change in accuracy score 

.16 dr .06 

.16 ± .07 

IQ change and change in speed score 

.44 d= .05 

.41 dr .00 

IQ change and level of first IQ 

.08 ± .00 

.16 ± .07 


We find that the IQ's of approximately 36% or 36 of the 101 delin¬ 
quents changed more than 10 points, and 48% or 41 of the 85 non- 
delinquents changed more than 10 points. 2 Inasmuch as the standard 
error of a score is 5.4 for the delinquents and 6.7 for the nonnielinqucnts, ft 
change of more than 10 points would occur by chance only 5 times in 100 
for the delinquents and 10 times in 100 for the non-delinquents. A 
change of more than 10 points, then, with this group may be considered a 
significant change. In presenting the results of the other tests, we shall 
divide each major group into two subgroups—those whose IQ changed 
10 points or less, called the constant group, and those whose IQ changed 
more than 10 points. These latter groups should be thought of as vari¬ 
able groups in contrast to the constant ones, but since only one delinquent 
and one non-delinquent had IQ's which regressed more than 10 points, 
the remainder really improved, and the groups are essentially groups 
which showed significant improvement in IQ as against those whose IQ 
did not improve. Hence, the variable groups will be designated tho 
improved groups. 

Achievement Test Results. In the case of all three achievement scores 
the delinquents have a lower grade level of achievement than the non- 
delinquents, and in both of the major groups the constant IQ group has a 
lower achievement level than the improved group. Table 3 demonstrates 
these relationships, not in terms of absolute achievement test scores, but 
in terms of the relation of the individual's achievement level to his actual 
grade level. The actual grade level of the non-delinquents was figured on 

1 For ft discussion of why they were omitted in the original report of the Kuhlmann 
Teats, Bee (18), pp. 16-17. 

* D/trDp for those two percentages is 1.71. 
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the basis of the time of the school year when the test was given, and. in the 
delinquent group it was figured as closely as possible by the grade place¬ 
ment at the time of the year when the girl left school. The difference 
between actual grade level and the achievement test score gives a "differ¬ 
ence achievement score." These have been averaged for each group and 
are presented in Table 3. When compared with the norms for the Stan¬ 
ford Achievement Test, each group shows some retardation in grade 
achievement. It should be recognized, however, that this is true partly 
because the ceiling of the test is too low for a few of the group who were in 
10th, 11th, and 12th grades and who made scores above the maximum 
grade level of the test. No doubt the critical ratios between delinquents 
and non-delinquents would be slightly higher if the norm did not stop at 
the 11.0 grade, 

Personality Test Results . The results of the other tests used in the 
battery provide data for answering the first question posed; namely, are 
there significant differences of personality, as measured by this group of 
personality tests, between those adolescent girls whose IQ 3 s show signifi¬ 
cant improvement and those whose IQ's show only slight variability? 

The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory is scored on eleven 
scales, three of which are checks on the validity with which the subject has 
answered the Inventory. These are the scores for L, and P. The 

score is the sum of items put in the "Cannot say" category rather than 
answered as true or false. L is a lie score, which if too high, showa that 
the subject is attempting to present too favorable a picture of himself. 
The F-score is a check on how many extremely unfavorable items are 
included in the score; it includes items which normally are affirmed by 
only a few cases in a thousand, Although the F-score tends to go up as 
maladjustment ihcreases, an extremely high F-score suggests carelessness, 
lack of comprehension, deliberate falsification, or scoring errors. The 
other eight scales are measures of specific abnormal tendencies, grouped 
under familiar psychiatric classifications. Their letter abbreviations have 
the following meanings: Hs—hypochondriasis, D—depression, Hy~ 
hysteria, Pd—psychopathic deviate (formerly called psychopathic per¬ 
sonality), Pa—paranoia, Pt—psychasthenia, Sc—schizophrenia, and Ma 
—mania. 

Table 4 shows the significance of difference between the subgroups of 
each major group. The ratios do not indicate a significant difference 
between the results for the conetant and improved groups, but the test 
did .discriminate extremely well between the delinquent and non-delin¬ 
quent groups. The differentiation which this scale and the other per¬ 
sonality tests made between delinquents and non-delinquents will be 
presented in a subsequent report. 
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Table 4 


Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory—Significance of Differences of Raw Scores 


Scale 

Delinquents, Diff, 
between Improved and 
Constant Groups 

Non-Delinquents, Diff. 
between Improved and 
Constant Groups 

First Teat 
D\aD 

Second Teat 
DjaD 

First TeBt 
DlaD 

Second Test 
D/*D 

7-Scora 

.12 

.55 

.27 

1.03 

L-Scare 

.48 

.01 

.71 

1.00 

F-Score 

3.30 

2.07 

.7G 

1.24 

Hs-Scorea 

.26 

1.96 

.35 

.53 

D-Scorea 

.06 

.40 

.61 

1*94 

Hy-Scorea 

1.75 

.92 

1.06 

1.13 

Pd-Scorcs 

.30 

.62 

.22 

.24 

Pa-Scores 

.61 

1.00 

.25 

.67 

Pt-Scorea 

.00 

1.35 

.43 

.64 

Sc-Scorea 

.43 

1.18 

.50 

.14 

Ma-Scorea 

1.20 

.13 

2.25 

2.03 


The same treatment has been given the scores from the other per¬ 
sonality tests, namely, the Washburne Social Adjustment Inventory, the 
Preasey Interest-Attitude Test, and the Terman-Milea Test of Mascu¬ 
linity-Femininity, The Vineland Social Maturity Scale is a different type 
of test from these others, but may be grouped with them, and Table 5 

Table 5 

Other Personality Teste—Significance of Difference of Raw Scores 


Test 

Teat 

No* 

Delinquents, 
Diff. between 
Constant and 
Improved Groups 
DjaD 

Non-Delinquents, 
Diff. between 
Constan fc and 
Improved Groups 
DjtrD 

Washburne 

Jat 

.60 

1.06 

Washburne 

2nd 

,40 

.06 

Pressey 

1st 

2.79 

.15 

Pressey 

2nd 

3.59 

.12 

Terman-Miles 

(one only) 

1.22 

.78 

Vineland * 

(one only) 

.49 

.21 


* DjtjD between social quotients. 


shows the significance of differences between each group on both examina¬ 
tions. The Washburne, the Terman-Miles, and the Vineland do not show 
significant differences between the constant and improved groups* That 
the Pressey shows high critical ratios between the constant and improved 
delinquents but not the non-delinquents and does not discriminate be- 
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tween the total group of delinquents and non-delinquents appears to be 
a chance phenomenon. The Terman-Miles shows no significant differ¬ 
ences between any groups. 

Personal History . The second part of question (1) is: are there signifi¬ 
cant differences of background between those adolescent girls whose IQ 
showed significant improvement and those whose IQ varied only slightly? 
The first item on which they are to be compared is the occupational level 
of the father. In cases where the father is deceased or not with the 
family and the mother works, the occupation of the mother was rated. 
The occupations were classified according to the Taussig (29) scale, which 
has been used by Hildreth (15) and others. Chi square was computed, 
in a five by two table, to find out if there is a reliable difference in the 
distribution of occupational level of parents between delinquents and non- 
delinquents and the constant and improved subgroups of each. Between 
parental occupations of delinquents and non-delinquents P-value is less 
than .01. Application of chi square to constant and improved delinquent 
groups yields a P-vnlue of .60, and applied to constant and improved non¬ 
delinquent groups the P-value is .04. 

The indications are, therefore, that there ia a reliable difference be¬ 
tween the occupational level of the parents of the delinquents and non¬ 
delinquents, the occupational level being higher for the parents of non¬ 
delinquents. There is not a reliable difference between occupational 
levels of the constant and improved delinquent groups, but with the 
non-delinquents the difference approaches significance, the parents of the 
improved group tending to have a higher occupational level than those 
of the constant group. 

The parents’ education is another item which was investigated as far 
as possible with each group, but the educational information is more 
limited than the occupational information. In only 47 of the 101 delin¬ 
quent cases and 77 of the non-delinquents was it possible to obtain in¬ 
formation regarding parents’ education. The chi square test was applied 
in a four by two table and yielded a P-value between .01 and .02 between 
the education, of the delinquents’ parents and the parents of the non- 
delinquents, indicating a reliable difference in favor of the non-delinquents. 
The subgroups within the two larger groups are so small, due to the 
incompleteness of the data, that chi square is not an appropriate test of 
differences, and for the same reason more elaborate treatment does not 
seem indicated. 

Differences in race, nationality, and language were so small as to be 
insignificant in all groups. Only nine of the delinquents and one nan- 
delinquent had one or both parents of foreign birth. Five of each major 
group were not of the white race. Thirteen delinquents and two non- 
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delinquents came from bi-lingual homes. These few girls were about 
evenly distributed between the constant and improved groups. Work 
experience is another factor which differed markedly between delinquents 
and non-delinquents, the delinquents having worked more, but it had no 
apparent significance with respect to the two IQ groups. 

By means of the records at hand and personal interviews an attempt 
was made to tabulate any social problems within these girls 1 families, 
including problems of health, mental retardation, mental instability, and 
social maladjustment, such as delinquency or criminality. Of the delin¬ 
quents 72% of the constant IQ group had social problems within the 
family and 72% of the improved group. Of the non-delinquents 23% 
of the constant group and 20% of the improved group had family problems 
of the types mentioned. Again the same pattern is seen wherein there is 
conspicuous difference between delinquents and non-delinquents but little 
or none between subgroups of each. 

Three additional items were tabulated for the delinquents only. The 
type of delinquency was not related to IQ changes, inasmuch as 91% of 
the constant group and 94% of the improved group were committed for 
sex delinquency. Ratings on the home conditions of the delinquents were 
made by field workers from the State School who visit the home of each 
girl who has been committed. They used an adaptation of the Whittier 
Scale for Grading Home Conditions (34), which includes ratings on Neces¬ 
sities, Neatness, Size, Parental Conditions, and Parental Supervision. 
The ratings were examined to see if those girls whose IQ improved after 
a period in the institution came from the poorest or most unsatisfactory 
homes. There were no striking differences between the homes of the 
girls in the two subgroups- Ratings on the first three categories covered 
the entire range, but on the latter two, Parental Conditions and Parental 
Supervision, there was piling up on the unfavorable end of the scale. 
The third item considered for the delinquents only was the length of time 
out of school prior to commitment. The Kuhlmann Tests are pencihand- 
paper tests, much like school work, and it was thought that a girl who had 
been out of school for some time might find it easy to better her score after 
a return to school. However, classifying the girls' length of time out of 
school in a four part table and applying the chi square test, a P-value of 
between .70 and .80 was obtained, so there is no evidence that length of 
time out of school prior to taking the tests had any relation to ability to 
improve the score. 

Personality Tests (Changes from First to Second Examination ). The 
second major question to be answered is whether significant improvement 
in the IQ of adolescent girls is related to improvement in the adjustment 
pattern of the total personality. Our data for answering this question are 
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the amount of change in the scores of those three personality testa which 
were, given twice and the relation of these changes to changes in IQ, 
A second type of data is the analysis of personal-social events between 
examinations. 

The amount of change in scores on the personality tests was averaged 
for the various groups and compared. Table 6 shows that changes in 


Table 6 

Significance of Difference between Mean Changes 
of Score on 1st and 2nd Personality Testa 


Test 

DhD 

Changes of Constant 
and Improved 
Delinquents 

D/rrD ' 

Changes of Constant 
and Improved 

N on-Delinqucnts 

Minnesota Mulliphoaic 
?-Scoro 

1.02 


L 

.40 

.33 

P 

1.30 

.£8 

Ha 

1.00 

.21 

D 

1.63 

2.05 

Hy 

1.17 

2.00 

Pd 

1.28 

.20 

Pa 

1.82 

.31 

Pfc 

U9 

.39 

Sa 

.83 

.10 

Ma 

1.86 

.35 

Woaliburne S.A. Inventory 

1.38 

2,40 

Pressay InteresUAttitude 

.87 

.09 


personality adjustment as measured by scores on this group of personality 
tests occurred no more frequently in the improved groups than the 
constant groups. More detailed examination of the score changes shows 
that there was a slight but consistent tendency for the delinquents 1 scores 
to shift more toward the mean for the normal population on the second 
test, but the average change was so slight and also so evenly distributed 
with relation to constant and improved groups that it is not of significance 
for the present problem. 

Personal-Social History in Interval between Tests . Health frequently 
is mentioned as a cause of changes in test performance. The health 
Tecord for the delinquents was available at the School. With the non- 
cleiinquents a classification was made on the basis of the report of each 
girl on number of illnesses, which was checked by records of the school 
nurse, who attempts to record causes for each absence resulting from ill¬ 
ness, In the delinquent groups 23% of the constant IQ group and 45% 
of the improved IQ group received treatment for major health conditions, 
including pregnancies. Chi square applied to all classifications yielded a 
P-value between .10 and .05, and DjaD between the major treatment 
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categories of each group was 2.24. Although there is little likelihood of 
of the difference occurring by chance, neither test quite meets the criterion 
for a reliable difference. Twenty-six cases in the entire group were fitted 
With glasses between examinations. They were about evenly divided 
between the constant and improved groups, but their average IQ change, 
however, was 11 points, which is 3 points higher than the average. 

The chi square test applied to the classification of health histoiy for 
the non-delinquents yielded a P-value of .30, as compared with about .08 
in the delinquent group. No direct comparison between delinquents 
and non-delinquents can be made because of the lack of uniformity in the 
type of records, but there is more evidence that health was a significant 
factor in the delinquent than in the non-delinquent group. 

School grades of both delinquents and non-delinquents were analysed 
in terms of trends in the interval between psychological examinations. 
Thirty-five of the delinquents had no school experience in this period, blit 
of those who did there was no significant difference in the trend of their 
grades between the constant and improved IQ groups. In the non¬ 
delinquent group, too, the trend of grades in terms of improvement or 
the lack of it was no different in the improved than the constant IQ group. 

Three other factors were examined in the delinquent group as possible 
indicators of adjustment within the institution, namely, records of disci¬ 
pline, work ratings, and behavior ratings. These are records kept rou¬ 
tinely by the institution. The average number of disciplinary incidents 
for the constant group was 6-32 per person, and for the improved group 
it was 7.26 per person. Classification of types and quantity of discipline, 
tested by chi square, yielded a P-value between .20 and .10, which is not 
low enough to allow one to draw any definite conclusion about the group 
differences. When work ratings and behavior ratings were classified in 
terms of trends of improvement, lack of improvement, or poorer than 
before, the percentage of girls in each classification was almost identical 
for the constant and improved groups. Hence, it is not indicated that 
the group whose IQ improved showed any more improvement in adjust¬ 
ment to the institution than those whose IQ remained constant. 

Discussion 

The basic criterion for grouping these cases, of course, was the differ¬ 
ence in the scores made on two intelligence tests. On the first test the 
delinquents proved to be somewhat below average, which is consistent 
with other reports of the intelligence level of delinquents, but the non¬ 
delinquents had a mean intelligence score close to the mean for the general 
population. The test-retest reliability coefficient was satisfactorily high 
on each group, but slightly better with the delinquents than the non- 
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delinquents. The correlation heUveen IQ change and time interval is so 
close to zero that it is impossible to say that the large changes in IQ are 
due to practice effect in the usual sense of the term, since that would 
result in a negative correlation between time interval and IQ change. 
Yet, 36% and 48% of each group, respectively, showed a change of more 
than 10 points in IQ on retest. This result, while Indicating more change 
than that; reported by many investigators, notably those using the 1916 
Stanford-Binet, is by no means unprecedented. Lowell (21) with her 
very largo group of cases reported that 71% changed 7 points or more, 
suggesting that the mean change must have been considerably greater 
than that* Brown (5) reports an average change of 6 points, which is 
only slightly below the average for this study, and Allan and Young (1), 
using the Terman-Merrill, report results identical with the ones of this 
study which used the Kuhlmann. They found an average gain of 8 
points with 48% of the group varying more than 10 points. Variability 
such aa these studies and the present one reveal is not simply variation 
around the mean inasmuch as the average change is a gain of 8 or 9 points, 
when computed with retention of the sign rather than change averaged 
regardless of sign. This gain is not to be explained by, the conventional 
techniques of correlating IQ change with time interval or level of first IQ, 
as mentioned before. The range of IQ changes is quite similar whether 
based on the cases retested at 4 to 6 months or those retested at an interval 
of one year or more. The accuracy score on the Kuhlmann proves to be 
a rather stable index of the individual's method of working, providing 
lie is given tests properly ranged for his level of ability, but the speed score 
does have a positive correlation of .41 io ,44 with changes in IQ. 

The achievement tests were used to find out whether those girls whose 
achievement level was least retarded were among those who were able to 
raise their IQ J s on retest. Aa mentioned in the statement of results, the 
relationship of achievement to grade level is somewhat distorted by the 
fact that the upper ceiling of the test is grade 11.0. For this reason more 
significance is attached to the critical ratios than would be warranted 
without this factor which depressed some scores at the upper end of the 
distribution. With both delinquents and non-delinquents the improved 
group showed less retardation in achievement than those whose IQ's on 
retest stayed about the same. It appears that achievement level is more 
significant in this respect than the level of the first IQ. 

The personality test which provided the richest amount of material 
regarding individual adjustment was the Minnesota Multiphasic Per¬ 
sonality Inventory. Although it discriminated well between delinquents 
and non-delinquents, it gave no significant differences in either main 
group between those cases wherein the IQ improved significantly and 
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those in which it did not. The same pattern is borne out by the com¬ 
parisons of total scores on the Washburns Social Adjustment Inventory. 
As adjustment is measured by these tests, there is no greater maladjust¬ 
ment in one group than in the other. 

The Terman-Milea Test of Masculinity-Feminity showed no signify 
cant differences between any groups, and the Vineland Social Maturity 
Scale revealed no differences in social age between those whose IQ im¬ 
proved and those whose IQ remained constant. The Pressey Interest- 
Attitude Test behaved a typically from the other tests in showing some 
difference between constant and improved delinquents and none between 
constant and improved non-delinquents. Moreover, it did not discrim¬ 
inate between delinquents and non-delinquents. Hence, four out of five 
personality tests showed no evidence whatsoever that there were marked 
differences in personality adjustment at the time of the first test between 
those whose IQ showed subsequent improvement and those whose IQ 
remained constant. The fifth test, the Pressey, shows such conflicting 
results that no conclusion may be based on it. 

In general the results of the personality tests give a negative answer 
to the question of whether improvement in the adjustment pattern of the 
individual is related to improvement in IQ, although there is a slight 
tendency for the scores of the improved delinquents to move more toward 
the normal end of the distribution of scores than do the scores of the 
constant delinquents- With the non-delinquents, whose personality test 
scores were very normal on the first test, the differences in amount of 
score changes are not so large nor are they always in the same direction, 
which suggests that they are chance fluctuations. The differences with 
the delinquents are not great enough to be statistically reliable nor to lend 
real weight to the hypothesis that improvement in general adjustment 
results in improvement of mental test performance. 

As a further attempt to find out whether changes in IQ are related 
to changes in other factors which are indicative of the level at which the 
individual is functioning, in other words hia total personality adjustment, 
a record was made of certain other items concerning the period between 
tests. Studies of IQ changes frequently mention physical health as a 
significant factor. The health record of the delinquents does not show a 
reliable difference between the groups, but the critical ratio is high enough 
to support the belief that physical condition may be a factor with bearing 
on efficiency of test performance. The present results lend support to the 
opinion of many psychologists that a test given at a time when an indi¬ 
vidual is not physically up to par should be repeated at a more favorable 
time. No one can judge with accuracy just which physical ailments 
affect mental performance and which do not. 
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Returning to the questions posed at the beginning of the study, we 
shall aum up the results within that framework. The only differences of 
personality and experiential background between those adolescent girls 
whose IQ's show significant improvement and those whose IQ's remain 
relatively constant are that those who do, not improve so much on the 
second test tend to have more retardation in level of school achievement 
than the variable group, and they tend to come from homes in which the 
parents have a lower level of education and occupation. Of the changes 
occurring between tests, there were no significant changes in the improved 
group as compared with the constant IQ group of the non-delinquents. 
In the delinquent group those who showed the greatest improvement in 
IQ were the group who lmd a poorer health record, so presumably it con¬ 
tained more girls who were not in good physical condition at the time of 
the first test. 

This lack of proof for the significance of emotional factors in the test 
situation, at least for adolescent girls, carries some implications for the 
clinician. In recent years whenever a clinical psychologist cannot find 
any evident reason wily an IQ changed significantly, it has become the 
custom to fall back on the idea that the individual may be better adjusted 
at the time of the second teat, a statement rarely backed up by any data. 
Although there is a possibility that in some cases this ia true, it is by no 
means a common or easily demonstrated cause for shifts in IQ at the 
adolescent or adult level. The problem in young children may be quite 
different and also with older adults, who often are tested at the time of a 
court trial or some other emotional strain. The latter situation is some¬ 
what similar to the situation of these delinquents when given their first 
test, but one is not privileged to generalize these conclusions beyond the 
adolescent group. The great emphasis put on emotional factors by psy¬ 
chologists, psychiatrists, and social workers has made all persons dealing 
with maladjusted individuals particularly conscious of them, and the 
present study in no way minimizes their importance to the individual or as 
a determiner of behavior, but only minimizes their effect upon mental test 
performance. 

Summary and Conclusions 

Two groups of adolescent girls, 101 delinquents newly admitted to a 
State School for Girls and 85 public school girls, whose ages ranged from 
12 to 19 and whose median grade placement was 9th grade, were given an 
individual intelligence test, an achievement test, and a battery of per¬ 
sonality tests. They were retested from 4 to 15 months later. Delin¬ 
quents and non-delinquents were divided into subgroups composed of 
those whose IQ's on retest changed 10 points or less, called the constant 
groups, and those whose IQ's improved more than 10 pointB, called the 
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improved groups. Differences of personality adjustment were measured 
by computing significance of difference of tlie mean scores for each group 
on the personality testa and by classifying and measuring the significance 
of difference of other items, such as occupation and education of parents, 
racial and national background, language in the home, work experience, 
length of time out of school, type of delinquency, other known social 
problems in the family, and home ratings. In the interval between tests 
school grades and health records were compared, and—in the delinquent 
groups—discipline records, and work and behavior ratings. Differences 
were computed between the mean amount of change in scores on per¬ 
sonality tests given in the second examination. 

The following conclusions appear to be warranted: 

1. The non-delinquents showed as large shifts in IQ on retest as the 
delinquents. 

2. In both delinquent and non-delinquent groups those who showed 
less improvement in IQ on retest showed the greater amount of achieve¬ 
ment retardation. 

3. There were no significant differences in the degree of adjustment at 
the time of the first test or in the experiential background between those 
who improved on retest and those whose IQ remained relatively constant, 

4. There were no significant differences between the constant and 
improved IQ groups in relation to the personal-social history which took 
place in the interval between tests. 

5. There were no significant differences of personality adjustment 
between the constant and improved IQ groups at the time of the second 
test. 

6. Concomitant personality factors, as measured by these tests and the 
criteria set up by this study, do not have any demonstrable effect on the 
changes in mental test performance between test and retest of adolescent 
girls. 
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Studies in the Symbolism of Voice and Action: V. The Use of 
Behavioral and Tonal Symbols as Tests of Speaking 
Achievement 

Franklin H. Knower 

University 0 } Iowa 

There are two general linea of procedure which may be followed in 
initiating a program of research in teat construction. First, one may begin 
with a large number of items selected because of some presumed diagnostic 
value in the test, and then, through a program of item analysis, select and 
retain those items which contribute most to the value of the test. In 
following the second method, one begins with a limited number of items, 
retains those found to be useful and then adds to them ns the evidence 
indicates a need for additional items to improve the value of the test. 
The first method may be said to be most satisfactory in dealing with tests 
of a nature comparable to those of already known value. The second 
method is to be preferred in the development of testa which are essentially 
different from those of established patterns, for unless a test of a limited 
number of items can be shown to have some usefulness, the possibility 
that a test of a greater number of items will be of value is immediately 
open to question. 

The second method just described has been employed in the work on 
the tests used in this project. The data to be presented are to be inter¬ 
preted, therefore, as preliminary findings. 

The use of tonal and behavioral symbols as a supplement to linguistic 
means of communication long have been considered by critics as signifi¬ 
cant factors in the process of speaking. A number of recent studies have 
supported this impression. 

Monroe 1 found that two of the more important elements in the second 
factor revealed by liia factor analysis of the characteristics of good speech 
were “Used good gestures 1 ’ and "Voice not monotonous." Barnes 2 re¬ 
ports “Monotonous voices" and “Poor bodily control" as relatively high 
frequency faults among the speech students he studied. In a study by 

1 Monroe, Alan H. The measurement and analysis of audience reaction to student 
speakers. Studies in Higher Education, Purdue University, xxxii, 1937. 

% Barnes, Harry G, A study of the speech needs and abilities of students in a first 
course in speecli training at the college level. Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, State 
University of Iowa, 1932. 
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Gilkinson and Knower 1 “Monotonous voices/’ “Inanimate bodies” and 
“Little facial expression” were not only indicated as high frequency faults, 
but were also shown to be speech characteristics clearly differentiating 
speakers of superior from inferior quality. At one point in tlieir report 
on the Michigan Cooperative Study, Hayworth and colleagues 4 have 
indicated that the number of “Meaningful facial expressions per minute'* 
was found to be a factor of relatively high weight in the determination of 
“Total effectiveness of speech delivery.” At another point in their report 
on the evaluation of specific tests of “Vocal interpretative ability,” 
“Pantomiming ability,” and “Facial expression,” their data indicate 
moderate to marked relationship with “Public speaking effectiveness” for 
the first two tests; and approximately a zero correlation for the test of 
“Facial expression.” The absence of an indication of relationship in the 
second test may be attributed to the inadequacy of the particular test 
used. 

With the exception of part of the data in the Hayworth study, all of 
the data obtained on this problem in previous studies have been secured 
by the processes of rating a speaker on his use of these symbolic processes 
during the activity of speaking. The data in this study, on the contrary, 
are not derived from an evaluative judgment on the quality of the per¬ 
formance, but as explained later are actual interpretations of meaning. 
This investigation was undertaken to secure data which might throw light 
on the answers to the following questions. 

1- Is it possible to develop reliable and valid objective group tests of a 
speaker's skill in the use of tonal and behavioral symbolism as such? 

2. What can we learn from such objective tests about the relationships 
of such skills to the total effectiveness of the speaker in speaking, and to 
other characteristics of the speaker as a person? 

The tests upon which this study are based are adaptations to group 
testing purposes of the measuring instruments used in the study of tonal 
and visible symbolism reported in the Quarterly Journal of Speech by 
Dusenbury and Knower. 5 The test form consists of a sheet of paper 
containing in the left hand margin a list of eleven emotional states each 
designated by three terms selected to facilitate the recognition of the 
particular qualitative or quantitative differences in the emotional states 
to be expressed. A series of columns across the sheet are arranged to 
permit judges to record their interpretations of each performer's stiinula- 

1 GiMnson, Howard, and Knower, Franklin H. Psychological studies of individual 
differences among students of speech. Univ. of Minnesota, Department of Speech, 1939. 

4 Hayworth, Donald. A research, into the teaching of 'public speaking* National Asso¬ 
ciation of Teachers of Speech, Detroit, 1940. Pp. 231. 

a Dusenbury, Delwin, and Knower, Franklin H. Experimental studies of the sym¬ 
bolism of action and voice. Quart. J. Speech , 1038, 24, 424-436; 1930, 25, 67-74, 
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tion in each performance. As each student is tested his name ig placed 
at the head of a column and recorders' interpretations are placed below' it. 
The recorder's name and other data aie provided at the top of the judging 
sheet. 

Directions to the performers for the test of behavioral symbolism were as 
follows: "At the next meeting of the class you will be called upon to indicate 
the way you would express the eleven emotional states indicated on this sheet 
by facial gestures or pantomime. Although you Qre expected to depend pri¬ 
marily upon facial expression you may allow your body to adapt to the expres¬ 
sion you arc trying to indicate in the face. You are requested especially to 
avoid hand gestures of conventional meanings. You are to use your articulators 
as if you were saying the letters of the alphabet from 'a' to *k, J but you are not 
to form words with your lips which might be interpreted by lip readers. You 
are asked simply to express the emotions indicated as you would simulate them 
if you were portraying the emotions of a character in a story you were telling 
or in a play you were acting. During the class period I will call you to the desk 
on the platform one by one and hand you a series of cards one at a time on which 
have been typed the terms for the eleven emotional states to be expressed. As 
I hand out each card I will call out numbers from T to 'll' and record these 
numbers on a key sheet for correcting the responses of the observeTa. The 
stimulus cards will be shuffled after each performance to vary the order for the 
next performance. You are expected to take only two to three minutes for 
the entire series of eleven expressions and you must therefore respond as quickly 
to the cue cards as you would to the cue lines in a play." 

The directions for the members of the class, who served as judges when not 
performing, were as follows: "You are to place each performer's name at the 
top of the column in which you record the judgments of his performance. Aa 
I call each number observe the speaker carefully, look quickly down the list 
of eleven emotional states and record the number in the proper column opposite 
that emotional state which in your judgment the speaker is simulating. You 
are to record a judgment for each number, and record each number opposite 
only one set of terms. After the first expression for each performer, if you 
interpret a later expression as the simulation of an emotion for which you al¬ 
ready have one judgment, you may place the second number also opposite the 
terms for that emotion. For every set of terms on which you record more than 
one judgment, you will leave one set of terms without a number. You should 
familiarize yourselves with the list in order to record your judgments rapidly." 

The directions for performance in the tonal test differed from those for the 
visible symbolism only in the following manner. "At the next meeting of 
the class I will call each of you to the Dack of the room and ask you to 
simulate a tonal expression of each of the emotional states indicated on this 
sheet. You are to use no words but in giving tonal body and pattern to the 
expression you are to articulate the letters of the alphabet, from 'a' to 'k. 1 " 

The process of judging the tonal expressions differed from the process 
of judging the facial expressions only in that the judges listened to the 
tonal expressions rather than observed the behavior of the speakers. As 
has been indicated, the instructor in the class made a key during each 
performance for the purpose of checking the correctness of interpretations. 
Since in no case were there fewer than sixteen persons in the class section 
tested, there were at least fifteen judges for each performance. 

The tests were scored in two ways. First the number of correct judg- 
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menta for each performer were divided by the total number of judgments 
when checked against the key to provide a score in terms of a percentage 
of audience comprehension of each performance. Secondly, the number 
of correct judgments rendered by each judge was divided by the total 
number of his judgments to provide a score in terms of the percentage of 
his comprehension of the performances of all other members of the class. 
Although the class average for the performances and judgments were of 
course always the same, marked differences in individual ability of both 
types occurred within most classes. 

Before analyzing the data from the study, it may be well to consider 
some of the advantages and limitations of tests of this type. On the 
question of their desirable features, I wish to call attention first to the fact 
that these tests are actual teats of the social dynamics of speech. The 
score in no way depends upon an auditor's interpretative judgment of the 
excellence of the performance, but only on the specific percentage of the 
speaker's intelligibility. Since the tests are of this type they may be used 
to analyze individual differences in the nature of the behavior of both 
speakers and auditors, A relatively large number of persons can be 
tested in the average class period in a situation which approaches normal 
student speaker-auditor relationships. The fact that the test may func¬ 
tion as a learning activity commends it as a classroom exercise apart from 
its test features. 

Such tests may be criticized as abstractions in that they isolate tonal 
and behavioral symbolism from their normal accompaniment in speech of 
linguistic expression of ideas, While this criticism is obviously sound, it 
is probably not more true for the test in question than for typical tests of 
articulatory or linguistic skill. Although intelligent persons do not ordi¬ 
narily go about engaging in unprovoked facial activity or vocal noises, 
neither do any but school teachers and other intellectually curious persons 
go about randomly articulating phonemes, declining adjectives or parsing 
sentences. These characteristics of tests probably are necessary limita¬ 
tions of the problem at hand. Although the tests may not provide an 
adequate index of refinement in the use of non-linguistic symbolism for 
advanced students, the limitation of scores to intelligibility provides a 
sufficient top for most students with limited speech skills. A third ques¬ 
tion may be raised concerning a test of a speaker's performance which 
limits the index of his skill to the comprehension ability of his audience. 
This might be a serious limitation were it not for the fact that in almost 
every class tested the range of scores on performance has been moderately 
high. Data will be presented which indicates that in a class of at least 
fourteen judges the reliability of the tests is sufficiently high for purposes 
of group analysis. 
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The major data on the project are presented in Table 1. The correla¬ 
tion of the performance scores of subjects as interpreted by seven judges 
with scores as interpreted by seven additional judges produces what may 
be called a split-half index of the reliability with which performances are 
judged. When corrected for the split-half technique, the reliability cor¬ 
relations for scores on behavioral symbolism were +.93 and for tonal 
symbolism +.87. The individual performances, then, were reliably in- 


Table 1 

Reliability and Validity Correiationa 



Behavioral Symbols 

Tonal Symbole 


Porf'nce 

Judg'nt 

Perf'nce 

Judg'nt 

Seven with Seven Judges 





(Corrected) 

.03 ± .01 


.37 ± .02 


TestrRete&fc 

Speech Rtgg. for General 

.52 =fc .05 

.69 =fc -03 

.06 ± .03 

.92 sfc ,01 

Effectless 

.47 ± .04 

.50 ± .04 

.25 ± .05 

.66 ± .04 

Speech Rtgs. for Adjustment 

.42 ± .05 

.40 ± .05 

.34 ± .05 

.41 ± .06 

Speech Rtgs. on Phonation 
Performance with Judgment 



.31 ± .05 

.46 ± .04 

(1st TeBt) 

Performance with Judgment 


.67 ± .03 


.49 ± .04 

(2nd Test) 


.33 ± .08 


.65 ± .08 


terpreted. To determine whether or not the expressional skill of the 
individual was consistently characteristic of his performance, each test 
was repeated after an interval of one week for 100 subjects. The second 
line of the table indicates these tesfc-retest correlations. 'Although these 
correlations indicate a substantial amount of consistency in the traits 
measured, they also indicate that there was considerable variation in per¬ 
formance on the second test, with skill in the use of tonal symbolism 
varying less than skill in the use of behavioral symbolism. Since the 
indices or scores for each performer are based on the average accurac 3 r of 
interpretation of fifteen listeners,—where fourteen judges produced re¬ 
liability of +.93,—these correlations cannot be attributed to the unre¬ 
liability of the particular scores. These test-retest correlations were 
seriously affected by the average gain in the effectiveness of performance 
on the second test, and by the fact that the range of scores was consider¬ 
ably reduced on the second test. Since the average gain in effectiveness of 
the use of tonal symbolism was as high as the average gain in effectiveness 
of the use of behavioral symbolism the higher test-retest correlations for 
the test of tonal symbolism indicate that fewer subjects approximated the 
top of the tonal test than the behavioral test. This assumption is sup- 
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ported by the fact that the mean level of performance in the use of tonal 
symbols was considerably lower than the mean level of the skills in bo- 
havioral symbolism. 

The correlation indices of validity may be best described as moderate 
to marked in comparison with other tests of this type. These data are 
inconsistent with those reported by Hayworth in that this test of per¬ 
formance in the use of facial expression appears to be more closely related 
to speech skill than does the test of the use of tonal symbolism. An 
interesting feature of these correlations is found in the fact that ratings on 
performance are more closely correlated with skill in judgments of per¬ 
formance than with skill in performance itself. If this phenomenon 
should be found to be consistently true of this type of test, and if these 
validity correlations may be improved by the development of the teats, it 
will mean that since judgment scores may be obtained more conveniently 
than performance scores, the potential usefulness of the tests will be 
greatly improved. 

Table 2 

Means and Standard Deviations of the Distributions 



First Performance 

Second Performance 

Means 

S.D. of 

Perf. 

S.D, of 
Judg. 

Means 

S.D. of 
Perf. 

S.D. of 
Judg. 

Behavioral Symbols; 







Freshmen (Required) 

62.70 

10,40 

14.10 

71.10 

13.10 

10.59 

Sophomores (Elective) 

70.90 

10.85 





Tonal Symbols*. 







Freshmen (Required) 

45.10 

13.70 

9.15 

57.40 

13.50 

10.00 

Sophomores (Elective) 

60.80 

13.95 





Acting Class 

83.30 

4.95 






Table 2 contains some additional data on validity in the form of means 
and standard deviations of distributions of scores for various groups. A 
group of 50 sophomores in an elective course in speech were compared 
with 100 freshmen in a required course and found to be eight per cent more 
intelligible in the use of visible symbolism and twenty-one per cent intelli¬ 
gible in the use of tonal symbolism than were the freshmen. The differ¬ 
ence between the two groups is highly significant in the use of tonal 
symbolism and probably reliable in the use of visible symbolism. Nine¬ 
teen students in an advanced class in acting received scores on the tonal 
test that were significantly higher than the scores received by the 
sophomores. 

The standard deviation of the judgment scores of the freshmen on the 
first tests are here seen to be considerably higher than their deviation on 
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the second testa. The amount of improvement on the second tests is also 
indicated here in terms of higher mean scores on the second tests. I 
should like to point out that, although these mean scores are considerably 
lower than those reported by Dusenbury and Knower's advanced per¬ 
formers, they are still high enough to indicate that a highly significant 
amount of communication may take place through the use of tonal and 
behavioral symbolism by the average college student. 

In concluding, I wish to comment on the last two lines of correlations 
in Table 1. In spite of apparent differences in skill in performance and 
judgment these correlations indicate a considerable relationship between 
these two traits. The relationship appears to be more constant in the 
area of tonal symbolism than in the area of visible symbolism. These 
data support the suggestion previously advanced that a group test of skill 
in the judgment of tonal and behavioral symbolism might be developed 
which will provide a useful test of skill in performance. Such tests are 
useful as classroom checks on the development of significant aspects of 
speech achievement. 

Received May 11 , 1944 • 



Participation in High-School Football as a Factor Affecting 
College Attendance and Scholarship 

Erwin J. Henning and Harold D. Carter * 

School of Education, University of California 

Does participation in high-school football exert a significant influence 
upon the educational plans and later educational careers of high-school 
students? If so, what are the effects of such participation, and how do 
they operate? These questions, which have long been subjects for heated 
discussion as well as for organized inquiry, are approached again here, 
with a variation in technique that appears to be new to this field of 
investigation. 

In order to develop a standard for estimating the effect of playing 
football on the educational careers of the players, a control group was also 
Studied. Each high-school football player was matched with a classmate 
who did not play football. The college attendance and achievement of 
the control group were used aa norms for comparison with the performance 
of the athletes. 

Records were taken for 2,875 pupils, including 220 football athletes, 
graduating from four large high schools in the years 1935—1937 inclusive. 
These high schools were all Bituated in the urban area on the eastern side of 
San Francisco Bay. The 220 football players were matched with 220 
of their classmates on the basis of six criteria, namely: (1) school; (2) date 
of graduation; (3) high-school scholarship; (4) average measured intelli¬ 
gence; (5) reading quotients as measured by standardized tests; and (6) 
college preparatory study load, as measured by the number of units 
earned in courses which satisfy prescribed college entrance requirements. 
In the pages which follow, a detailed report is made concerning the high- 
school work and the college attendance and scholarship of the two 
groups. 

Significant Earlier Studies 

The controversy over college recruiting and subsidizing of athletes, 
which was at its height in the late 1920's, precipitated the famous Carnegie 
investigation reported in 1929 in the bulletin on American College 
Athletics (4). In that research the case study technique was emphasized. 

* The writers are indebted to Dr. Robert Gordon Sproul, President of the University 
of California, for hie encouragement, and for financial assistance which made the study 
possible. 
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Investigators traveled from college to college study i ng conditions pevtain- 
• + thp treatment of athletes, and reporting ex* fi nd i ngg An accom- 

mS °t,i survey of the literature resulted in a Ge P ara te publication reported 
^the 24th bulletin of the society (6). Tins is authoritatively com- 
^nsWe survey of the literature on athletxcs up to mg By 1933> the 
rarneeie Foundation had spent $125,000 onits mv estlgation3 of athletics. 

mu Carnegie research found previous studies o n the relation between 
scholarship and athletics ill-controlled and w^^sive. Lack of uniform 

definitions made it impossible to compare results , the varioua schools. 

Tor this reason, Howard Savage, whof’TSj c ‘ * t C ““ egi , a . 
nnonaored a study of scholarship and athletes at Columbia University. 
Thie study served as a model for coordinated Projects in 52 colleges (15). 
Nearly all later research on the scholarship ol athl ete6 in college has also 
followed Savage's model. The various investigate demonstrate that 
the athlete tends to be slightly inferior to the Uon-athleto in measured 
intelligence and in grades earned, but not enough so aa to interfere aen- 
ously With his scholastic work. Athletes take a lormal 6tudy i oad and a 
noril variety of collego courses, and have slightly smaller aesdemre 
mortality than non-athletes; however, more athletes than non-athletes 
receive grades near the failing mark, and are ™ probation. These 

studies how a difference among sports, ^ fo ? individuals such 
L tennis golf, track, etc,, ranking high when judged b y the academic 
achievement of participants, whereas team, spectator sports such as 
baseball and football rank low when judged y the same criteria. Later 
college investigations such as those by Tuttle (18), Hackensmith and 
Meller (10), Mancy (12), and others tend to confirm the findings reported 

* kttofid ofT^Xoofathktics, Reals and Rees (14), Mathews 
H31 Hull (11) and Allen (1) find athletes slightly inferior to their non- 

ifcl nows, in no case is the reported d j e _ e , c 

m Pnolc ffil - Beu (2) Schulman (10), and Cannon (17) report high- 
2ool athletes equal or slightly superior to thefi. classmates. Several of 
these reports show that while athletes tend to be mfenor to then- fellow 
, P - n n+her extra-c urricu ^ activities, they tend to 

student, who are actrve m * 0 urrieuk r interests. Davis and 
be superior to those who lreve no that probably 

Csoper (8 reviewed « the athletes, hut that the dUTer- 

the non-atlilctes are slightly aupenu 

ence is not significant either statistically 01 e ducationally. 
e L, , b , . aTnr >Yme of the reports on athletes in high school 

The above are but a samplmg „ , Bth|ctes jnto 

arf m coltege Very few stud*.to ^ rBges 0VK . the 

Ltajing of high schToTathlote. into college by promises of glory, finaoelal 
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rewards, or lowering of academic standards. Buck (3) studying 1098 
high-school boya in Colorado, found that 21.8 per cent of the athletes 
planned to go to college, whereas only 11.6 per cent of the non-athletes 
planned to do so. He gave no data as to the relative college qualifications 
of the two groups. Among the athletes, the athletic prestige of the col¬ 
lege stood first in determining a specific choice, whereas this was last in 
the list for non-athletes. Relatively more athletes than non-athletes 
persisted in college until they received a degree. Here again, only meager 
data are presented as to the relative qualifications of the two groups. 

The present study is unique in that it begins with high-school groups 
of equivalent academic qualifications, and follows them into college. 

High-School Records 

A by-product of matching football athletes with controls was the 
accumulation of a large mass of data regarding the high-school records of 
all athletes and non-athletes. These data are entirely in agreement with 
the literature on the scholarship and ability of high-school athletes. 
Table 1 presents the results. They show the non-athletes to be slightly 
though consistently superior to the football players. 

These data have more value than merely substantiating the extensive 
literature in the field. By falling completely in agreement with numerous 
other investigations, they demonstrate the typicalness of the high-school 
sample used here, and hence indicate the validity of our further findings. 
They encourage one to generalize with confidence beyond the four specific 
high-school populations studied. 

The above-mentioned data are for total populations, showing that 
the football athletes closely resemble the rest of the student body. For 
the matched pairs, however, the resemblance is still closer as a result of 
the process of matching. The median difference between the football 
playeTs and their controls in grade point ratio, intelligence quotients, 
reading quotients, and type of high-school load is only .19 times as large 
as its standard error, demonstrating the practical identity of the qualifica¬ 
tions of the matched groups. This identity is necessary to satisfy the 
baBic premise of this study. If athletes and their oontrols are substan¬ 
tially identical in the qualifications which ordinarily determine college 
entrance and success, then the average college experiences of the two 
groups should also be identical within statistical limits of chance variation, 
provided that playing football in high-achool has no influence in college. 
Conversely, any real variation between the experiences of the two groups 
is attributed to the football qualifications of the experimental group. 
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Table 1 


High School Record of Football Athletes Compared with That of VariouB Other Groups 



JV 

Mean 

Comparing 

Lines 

Diff. 

DifT. 

8-R.Dlff. 

Grade Point Ratio: 






1. All football players 

220 

2,47 




2. All others 

2655 

2.64 

1 &2 

.07 

1.62 

3. Matched control group 

220 

2.47 

1 & 3 

.00 

.00 

4. Athletes attending college 

133 

2.02 




5. Controls attending college 

99 

2,76 

4& 5 

.14 

2.10 

Intelligence Quotients: 






1. All football players 

220 

106,44 




2. All others 

2655 

107.94 

1 & 2 

1.50 

1.72 

3. Matched control group 

220 

100.80 

1 & 3 

.36 

.32 

4, Athletes attending college 

133 

110.31 




5. Controls attending college 

99 

112.71 

4^5 

2.40 

1.92 

Reading Quotients: 






1. AH football players 

220 

107.10 




2, All others 

2655 

110,58 

1 & 2 

3.48 

3.07 

3. Matched control group 

220 

108.84 

1 

1.54 

1.05 

4. Athletes attending college 

133 

130.42 




5. Controls attending college 

99 

113.90 

4 & 5 

3.48 

2.06 

Number of Half-Unite College 






Preparatory Courses: 






L All football players 

220 

25.98 




2. All others 

2655 

25.30 

1 2 

.67 

1.69 

3. Matched control group 

220 

25.57 

1 & 3 

.40 

.79 

4. Athletes attending college 

133 

27,95 




5. Controls attending college 

09 

28.13 

4 & 5 

,17 

.29 


Plana to Attend College 

More football athletes than controls planned to go io college, as indi¬ 
cated by transcripts sent. Table 2 shows that 28,2 per cent more athletes 
than controls sent transcripts to college. This difference is 7.52 times 
its standard error, and hence is statistically significant. The University 
of California received more enquiries from athletes than from controls, but 
the difference is not significant. All colleges receiving fewer than three 
enquiries from prospective students in this group were classified as "mis¬ 
cellaneous" colleges. In the aggregate, these miscellaneous colleges re¬ 
ceived 47 enquiries from football students and 37 from controls. The 
difference is not significant. Besides the University of California and 
the miscellaneous colleges, thirteen other colleges received transcripts 
from prospective students, Of these, the seven receiving the majority 
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of the transcripts were all local institutions which emphasize football, 
This is the group of colleges which received significantly more transcripts 
from football athletes than from members of the control group. 

Table 2 


Planned and Actual College Attendance of Members of Matched Groups 



Football 

Control 



DifT. 


Group 

Group 

Diff. 

S.E.d 

S.E.Diff. 

Planned college attendance as indi- 






catcdby tmnscripts: 

Total number sanding transcripts 

201 

139 




% of 220 sending transcripts 

01.4 

63.2 

28,2 

3.75 

7.52 

Number planning to go to U,C. 

77 

60 




% of 220 planning to go to U.C. 
Number planning to go to 13 

35,0 

30.0 

5.0 

4.40 

1.12 

colleges 

% of 220 planning to go to 13 

78 

36 




colleges 

35.4 

16.4 

19.0 

4,07 

4.67 

Actual college attendance of mem¬ 






bers of matched groups; 

Total number going to college 

133 

90 




% of 220 going to college 

CO.5 

45.0 

15.5 

4.60 

3.30 

Number going to U.C. 

G2 

.56 




% of 220 going to U,C. 

28.2 

25.5 

2.7 

4.21 

.64 

Number going to 13 colleges 

53 

24 




% of 220 going to 13 colleges 

24.1 

10.9 

13.2 

3.54 

3.73 


College Attendance and High-School Scholarship 

Table 2 summarizes facts from the college attendance records of mem¬ 
bers of the matched groups. 2.8 per cent more athletes than controls 
attended the University of California; the difference is negligible. 13.3 
per cent more athletes than controls attended the thirteen colleges; this 
difference is significant. Eighteen football athletes and nineteen controls 
attended miscellaneous colleges. Thus a total of 133 athletes attended 
college, compared with 99 members of the control group. The difference 
is 3.09 times as large as its standard error. The excess college attendance 
of athletes over controls is due almost entirely to the fact that the thirteen 
colleges accepted more athletes than members of the control group. The 
inference follows that the excess college attendance of the athletes is due 
to their high-school football experience. 

The data in Table 1 permit comparison of the qualifications of the 
athletes who attended college with the qualifications of the controls who 
did so. The athletes tend to be inferior to the controls. Which colleges 
accepted these inferior students? The qualifications of the members of 
the matched groups who attended the miscellaneous colleges are nearly 
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equivalent. The data for members of the matched groups attending the 
thirteen colleges and the University of California are compared in Table 3, 
At the University of California the high-school football students who 
entered college came with generally better qualifications than those of 
their controls. At the thirteen colleges the reverse was true. Table 3 


Table 3 

Comparison of High-School Qualifications of Football Athletes and Control Groups 
Attending the University of California and the 13 Colleges 



Football Groups 

Control Groups 

U.C. 

13 Colleges 

U.C. 

13 Colleges 

Number attending 

62 

63 

56 

24 

Mean high-schoal grade-point ratio 

2.00 

2.38 

2.80 

2.68 

Difference between means 

.52 


,31 


Standard error of difference 

.08 


.13 


Critical ratio 

6.23 


2.37 


Mean high-school IQ 

114.07 

107.00 

113.43 

110.33 

Difference between meana 

7.07 


3.10 


Standard error of difference 

1.74 


2.20 


Critical ratio 

4.06 


1.35 


Mean high-school reading quotient 

112.10 

108. OS 

|1Z3.11 

113.01 

Difference between means 

3.12 


.10 


Standard error of difference 

2,46 


2.82 


Critical ratio 

1.27 


.04 


Mean number half-units college 





preparatory courses 

29.71 

26,25 

28.82 

27,38 

Difference between means 

3,40 


1,44 


Standard error of difference 

.93 


.60 


Critical ratio 

3.72 


2.40 



emphasizes this situation by comparing the football students who at¬ 
tended the University of California with the football students who at¬ 
tended the thirteen colleges. A similar comparison is made for members 
of the control group who attended these schools. 

In all cages the high-school qualifications of students attending the 
University of California were superior to the average qualifications of 
those who attended the thirteen colleges. This is true both for athletes 
and for controls. The University of California attracts the better stu¬ 
dents from this area. However, the differences between the qualifications 
of the controls who attended the University of California and the thirteen 
colleges were relatively small and statistically non-significant. The criti¬ 
cal ratios are displayed in Table 3. Thus while the state university 
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attracted generally better-qualified students than the thirteen colleges, 
the differences were small for ordinary students. The seven local colleges 
emphasizing football, however, attracted and accepted football students 
who were definitely inferior in academic ability and achievement. Since 
this is not true for non-football students, the results suggest a lowering of 
standards by these local colleges, for prospective football players. The 
same results indicate that at the University of California standards were 
not lowered for football players. 


Table 4 

Average Oracle-Points Ratios Earned in College by Members of Matched Groups 



N 

Mean 

Diff. 

S.E.d 

Di(T. 

University of California 






Football Group 

02 

1.272 




Control Group 

56 

1.141 

.131 

.081 

1.62 

Thirteen Colleges 






Football Group 

53 

0.782 




Control Group 

24 

1.105 

.323 

.187 

1.73 

Totals 






Football Group 

115 

1.046 




Control Group 

SO 

1.133 

.087 

.080 

1.01 

Table 4 shows 

that at 

the University 

of 

California the 

football 


athletes earned slightly higher grades than members of the control group 
The difference is so small, however, as to be insignificant. On the other 
hand, the grades received by football players in the thirteen colleges were 
inferior to those of their controls. These results are exactly in agreement 
with the high-school qualifications of the groups concerned. Thus while 
the thirteen colleges accepted football players with inferior qualifications, 
the grades given them were not out of line with their abilities. Appar¬ 
ently the influence which gets these inferior students into college does not 
extend to the classroom teachers who assign them grades. 

Other Comparisons 

A number of additional comparisons are furnished in Table 5. Of 
the football players entering college, 45.1 per cent were eventually gradu¬ 
ated, as compared with 42.4 per cent of the controls. Thus, in spite of 
inferior entering qualifications, the athletes were graduated at least as 
frequently as were the controls. 

The types of college courses pursued by athletes and controls were 
equally distributed, While the athletes took fewer technical and com- 
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Table 5 


Miscellaneous Data Concerning Members of Matched Groups Who A.ttended College 



Football Group 

Control Group 

N 

% 

N 

/ 0 

University of California: 





Number who attended 

62 


56 


Average no. of semesters 

7.6 


7.0 


Number graduating 

36 

58 

33 

59 

Semesters on probation 

53 

11,3 

33 

8.4 

Number dismissed 

10 

16.1 

7 

12.5 

Thirteen Colleges: 





Numbor who attended 

53 


24 


Average no, of semesters 

4,3 


4.0 


Number graduating 

10 

25,8 

7 

29.2 

Semesters on probation 

25 

10,9 

13 

13.5 

Number dismissed 

7 

13.2 

1 

4.2 

Miscellaneous Colleges: 





Number who attended 

IS 


19 


Average no. of semesters 

4.3 


3.7 


Number graduating 

5 

37.8 

2 

10,5 

Total Group: 





Number in college 

133 


99 


Average no. of semesters 

5.8 


5.6 


Number graduating 

60 

45.1 

42 

42.4 

Semesters on probation 

78 

11.2 

46 

9.4 

Number dismissed 

17 

14.7 

8 

10.0 


mercial courses than the controls, they took about the same number of 
professional courses, arts courses, and i r ocational courses. The distribu¬ 
tion is normal enough to refute the argument that athletes take only easy 
courses in college. 

As to the relative numbers of the two groups who were on probation, 
numbers of honors received, and numbers of semesters in attendance, the 
data tend rather consistently to favor the control group, but by very 
small margins. 


Star Athletes 

From the group of 220 athletes, the sixty most outstanding football 
players were selected, These were compared with the other athletes, with 
the controls, and with the general population, No data, either in high- 
school or in college, yielded sufficiently large differences to permit one to 
conclude that the sixty star athletes enjoyed an experience in any way 
atypical for the whole football group. 
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Summary and Conclusions 

A study has been made comparing the college attendance and scholar¬ 
ship of 220 high-school football athletes with similar data for 220 of their 
classmates who did not play football. The two groups were carefully 
matched for intelligence and high-school scholarship. The data lead to 
the following conclusions: 

1. In comparison with other students of equivalent academic qualifica¬ 
tions, football athletes more often plan to go to college. 

2. A greater proportion of football athletes actually do go to college. 

3. A greater proportion of football athletes graduate from college. 

4. The football athletes have slightly inferior high-school records. 

5. The football athletes tend to enter certain colleges in which football 
is a prominent sport, It is inferred that standards of admission in these 
colleges are lowered for prospective football players. 

Received May 26, 19j/ h 
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Two Methods of Combining Attitudes of Like, Indifference and 
Dislike Into One Score 


Philip Eisenberg 

Columbia Broadcasting System t InC., New York City 

In radio research f as in many other fields of investigation, the social 
scientist frequently asks his subjects to express their like or dislike of a 
stimulus. Since it is undesirable to force the individual to express like or 
dislike when he is not sure of his opinion or when he does not feel strongly 
either way, he is frequently permitted to express his doubt or indifference. 

Thus, the listeners' judgments can be completely distributed among 
the three categories of like, indifference and dislike. For convenient 
comparisons of reactions to different stimuli, it is desirable to express the 
three percentages in one combined score. Two such combined scores 
have been used. The problem of this investigation is to determine the 
relative merits of the two scores as applied to the attitudes of groups of 
listeners responding to various radio programs. 1 

The Two Scores 

A. The LD-score. The customary technique of combining the three 
reactions into one score is to assign relative weights to each reaction and 
Bum the resultant products. One way of doing this is to subtract percent¬ 
age dislike from percentage like. Minus signs can be eliminated by 
assigning weights of 2 for like, 1 for indifference, and 0 for dislike. Either 
method yields the same result. We will refer to this score ae the Like- 
minus-Dislike score, or for convenience, as the LD-score. 

B. The S-score, Lazarsfeld and Robinson 2 have proposed another 
technique of combining the three reactions into one score, which is essen¬ 
tially a sigma score, and can therefore be called an S-score. It is based 
on three assumptions: 

1 All data were obtained with the use of the Laznrsfeld-Stanton program analyzer 
technique ns used by the Program Analysis Division of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System* In this technique, the listener is asked to express his attitudes throughout a 
broadcast by pressing a green button when he likes what he is listening to, a red button 
when he dislikes it, and neither button when he is indifferent, The pressing of the 
buttons ia automatically recorded on a moving tape, For a more detailed description 
of the program analyzer, see the article by T. Ilallonquist and E. Suchman in Radio Re¬ 
search 1948-1948 edited by F. F. Lazarsfeld and F. Stanton, pp. 266-334, 

a Lazarsfeld, P. F., and Robinson, W. S, Some properties of the trichotomy “like, 
no opinion, dislike" and their psychological interpretation. Sociometry, 1940,3,151-178. 
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1. Reactions to a stimulus are quantitative and in a continuous seHes. 
Three types of reaction are obtained because of the limitation of the in¬ 
structions given to the subject. But it is safe to assumer that different 
degrees of feeling are expressed at different times within the same category 
of reaction. This is borne out by the comments made when the subjects 
talk about a program to which they have reacted. 

2. Reactions are normally distributed. Since intensity of reactions is 
not measured, this assumption cannot be tested directly. However, the 
normal distribution remains a useful assumption, especially since it ia 
unlikely that the distribution of reactions to a radio program ever assumes 
the shape of a J-curve. 

3. A point of true neutrality exists within the indifference range . This 
assumption is really a specific aspect of the first two assumptions. Since 
it is assumed that there is a gradient of reactions ranging from extreme 
dislike to extreme like, there must be some point between these two ex¬ 
tremes of true indifference or neutrality. The most likely point of neu¬ 
trality seems to lie somewhere in the middle of the indifference range. 
Lazarsfeld and Robinson present some empirical evidence to support this 
assumption. 4 

Tke S-score itself ia the distance on the base line between the neutrality 
point (the middle of the indifference Tange) to the average of the distribu¬ 
tion, expressed in sigma units. The method of its computation is de¬ 
scribed in the previously cited article by Lazarsfeld and Robinson, 

There are two apparent advantages of the S-score over the LD-score: 
(1) Standard deviation units are definite statistical terms with known 
meaning, whereas LD units are difficult to interpret. (2) Standard devi¬ 
ation units are equal, whereas LD units are not. 

The Method 

In order to study the relative merits of the S- and LD-scores for entire 
programs, the percentages of like, indifference and dislike were obtained 
for 53 different radio programs, representing a variety of program types. 
The number of subjects listening to a program varied from 49 to 116, with 
an average of 67. 

The S- and LD-scoves were compared for the total ratings of the 53 
programs. They were also compared for program parts within three 
programs: one which was highly liked, one highly disliked, and one to 
which most reactions were indifference. 

J The assumption of ft neutrality point is not necessarily required when it is noted that 
the S-score can also be viewed as the distance of dislike in sigma unit 9 subtracted from 
the distance of like in BJgma units. This method of calculation will yield a score exactly 
twice the size of the S-score. 
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The S- and LD-scores and the percentages of like, indifference and 
dislike for each of the three programs, and for the average of the 53 pro¬ 
grams, are presented in Table 1. 


Table 1 

Reactions to Radio Programs 


Radio 

Programs 

Scores 

Percentages 

No. of 
Subjects 

S 

LD 

Like 

Indif. 

Dislike 

Liked 

1.00 

.02 

60 

24 

7 

70 

Indifferent 

.60 

,28 

37 

64 

9 

110 

Disliked 

-.03 

.02 

26 

48 

27 

50 

Average of 53 

.68 

.40 

49 

43 

9 

3550 


It can be seen from this table that "liked/ 1 “disliked" and “indifferent" 
programs are relative terms. Generally more reactions tended toward 
like than toward dislike, which is not unexpected since the programs are 
designed for entertainment. However, analyses of oral interviews of 
listeners to these programs confirm the designations obtained statistically. 

Results 

A. Relation between the S- and LD-scores. Table 2 present^ correla¬ 
tions between the S- and LD-scores for total ratings in 53 programs and 
for ratings within three programs. 4 

Table 2 

Correlations between S- and LD-Scores 


Correlations 


Total Scores of 53 Programs 

.97 * 

Program Parts 

Liked Program 

.93 

Indifferent Program 

.79 

Disliked Program 

.99 


With the exception of the indifferent program, it is apparent that the 
S-score and the LD-score are so highly correlated with each other that the 
use of either score will result in approximately the same rankings of 
programs or of program parts.' The high correlations further suggest that 
the data would be interpreted in much the same way whether the S- or the 
LD-scores were used. 

4 In all cases, correlations for the total ratings of the S3 programs are Pearson product- 
moment, and for program parts are rank-diffcTence. 
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Profile charta (not shown in this report) of S- and LD-scoreB for pro¬ 
gram parts within the three programs show graphically the high relation¬ 
ship between the two scores. However, it is interesting that at the begin¬ 
ning and end of programs, and during applause and transition passages, 
where the percentage of like and dislike usually decreases, the LD-score 
tends to come closer to the base line than does the S-score. From this 
one may conclude that the LD-score reflects increased "indifference" 
more readily than the S-acore, 

B. Relations between the Two Scores and Percentage Like , Dislike and 
Indifference, Table 3 presents the correlations between the S- and LD- 


Table 3 

Correlations between Two Scores and Like, Indifference and Dislike 



Total Scores 


Program Parts 



53 

Programs 

Liked 

Program 

Indifferent 

Program 

Disliked 

Program 

S-L 

■87 

.80 

.42 

.08 

S-I 

-■92 

-.76 

— .09 

-.32 

S-D 

—.so 

-.27 

-.64 

-.80 

LD-L 

.90 

.07 

.89 

,74 

LD-I 

-.80 

-.91 

— .59 

-.37 

LDD 

Minimum 

-.09 

.01 

-.17 

— ,79 

Significant 

Correlation 

■33 

.39 

.42 

.45 


scores and the percentage of like (L), indifference (I) and dislike (D) for 
the total scores of 53 programs and for parts within three programs. 

From this table it is apparent that the S- and LD-scores correlate very 
much in the same way with the percentages of like, indifference and dis¬ 
like- However, the three reactions have a more equal weight in the S- 
than in the LD-score. This seems to be the ease since the correlations for 
total scores and for program parts between the three reactions and the 
S-scores are more equal in size than for the LD-score. 

Another, significant difference between the two scores is that the 
S-score seems to give greater weight to dislike than does the LD-score. 
The LD-ecore gives the greatest weight to like, the predominant reaction. 

C. The Reactions of " Indifferent ” Subjects . A further comparison of 
the two combined scores can be obtained by examining the "indifference' 1 
reactions. One approach to this problem was to examine the reactions 
of the most indifferent subjects in various programs. This analysis will 
yield some information concerning sustained indifference at least. Those 
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subjects who pressed either red or green buttons less than one-half of the 
program time were arbitrarily classified as "indifferent” subjects. For 
eleven different programs, the indifferent group averaged 37 per cent of 
all subjects. 

The general attitude of the subjects to a program was ascertained by 
their answer to a standard question: 

In order to get you to listen to future broadcasts in this series, should the 
programs be: very much like this one, improved a bit, or improved a good deal? 

Those who checked "very much like this one” have been designated Satis¬ 
fied listeners; those who checked "improved a bit,” Conditional listeners; 
and those who checked "improved a good deal,” Dissatisfied listeners. 
This question has been found to correlate very highly with analyzer 
reactions and with the tenor of the comments made by listeners in group 
interviews after each program. 

In eleven different programs, it was found that 27 per cent of the 
Satisfied listeners, 40 per cent of the Conditional listeners, and 55 per cent 
of the Dissatisfied listeners were "indifferent.” This indicates that the 
"indifferent” listeners tend to be more dissatisfied with a radio program 
than the "non-indifferent” listeners. 

One cannot conclude from these findings that "indifference” is always 
a negative reaction. "Indifference” may express an intermediate state 
between like and dislike, It may express anticipation or relaxation, as at 
the beginning of a program or in transition passages. However, it is clear 
that some so-called "indifference” reactions are really negative. This 
seems to be true of much of the sustained indifference. The S-score, 
therefore, seems to be superior to the LD-score, for radio programs at 
least, since it givfrs more weight to dislike and in that way, seems to take 
into account that part of indifference which is really negative. 

Summary and Conclusions 

The overwhelming conclusion from these data is that the S- and 
LD-scores yield virtually the same results and compel virtually the same 
interpretations of listeners’ responses to radio programs. This conclusion 
supports the earlier investigation of Likert 6 in which he demonstrated 
that sigma scaling of attitude questions are no more reliable or discrimi¬ 
nating than a scoring of 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 for the five alternate answers. 
Despite this conclusion, there are certain other considerations which 
militate in favor of the S-score: 

1 Likert, R. A technique for the measurement of attitudes. Archive3 of Psychology, 
1032, No, 140. 
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1. The S-score reflects all three reactions more equitably than the LD- 
score. The LD-score gives the greatest weight to the predominant reac¬ 
tion, which in the case of radio programs is like. The S-scorc gives more 
even weight to all reactions, which in the case of reactions to radio pro¬ 
grams, gives more weight to dislike. Such additional weight seems to be 
justified since it is highly likely that in a situation which is positively 
toned, any degree of dislike may have more significance than is indicated 
by ft percentage. In addition, since it has been shown that some of the 
"indifference” reactions are really negative, dislike should be given more 
weight. 

2. The trend of the S-score is maintained in periods of Ci i7idifferencc. n 
The S-score does not drop as much as the LD-score at the opening ftpd 
close of the program and during transition passages. The trend of the 
S-score seems to be more justified than the trend of the LD-score at such 
points because these are not really periods of indifference. Analysis of 
listeners 1 attitudes during these periods reveals that the listener is not 
indifferent; lie is waiting for something to happen. During transition 
passages and at the end of the program, the listener’s attitude is one of 
relaxation rather than indifference. 

3. The S-score units are equal whereas the LD-score units are not . 
Equality of units permits direct comparison of reactions to programs and 
to program parts. 


Received April 18, 19U- 



Book Reviews 

Luckier, M. Ligh^ vision and seeing. New York: D. Van Nostrand Co. p 
1944, Pp. 323. $4,60. 

^ In this treatise Dr. Luckiesh gives a simplified presentation of the relation- 
ships of light, brightness, vision, lighting and seeing. An attempt has been 
made to combine fundamental facts with practical discussions. The material 
is aimed to be helpful to those interested in better seeing condition^ and their 
effects upon human efficiency and welfare. The book is dedicated to "Better 
Light—Better Sight," a slogan employed by the lighting industry. 

This book will make a strong appeal to the uncritical reader or to the unin¬ 
formed reader. It is of considerable importance, therefore, to examine the 
material in some detail. First, however, let us note some of the contributions 
which Bhould receive unequivocal approval; (1) The material is clearly presented 
in relatively simple language. (2) The author makes a strong case for the 
maintenance of hygienic conditions for seeing. (3) Desirable emphasis is 
placed upon the relation of brightness and brightness contrast to visibility and 
to ease of seeing. (4) An important place ib rightly given to the interdepen¬ 
dence of the four fundamental factors (size, contrast, brightness, and time) that 
determine the visibility oi objects. (5) The measurement of visual acuity is 
adequately handled, (6) One of the be 3 t sections deals with alternation of 
brightnesses and glare in the visual field in relation to efficiency and ease of 
seeing. (7) The section on light and color is practical and is effectively done. 

Analysis of the discussions suggests the following criticisms to the reviewer: 
(1) The author consistently ignores the fact that the eyes readily adapt to easy 
and effective seeing over a wide range of illumination intensities. Emphasis is 
given only to the adaptation for effective vision at the higher levels. (2) The 
dismissing of findings conflicting with the author's views by means of ridicule 
rather than on the basis of Bound criticism is both ineffective and a sign of 
weakness. Thus we find employed such terms as "sheer nonsense," "the valor 
of ignorance," "gross ignorance/' "ridiculous/ 1 and "meaningless" to express 
the author's reaction to the contributions of others, (3) Several decades of 
work in the field of vision is no criterion of infallibility. Furthermore, the 
reourring phTaees "it is axiomatic" or these "facts are axiomatic" become un¬ 
convincing, since in certain instances the critical reader will recognize that they 
are neither facta nor axiomatic. (4) Relatively high intensities are required 
for adequate Bceing where discrimination of details involves low brightness con¬ 
trast. It does not follow, however, that the same high intensities are necessary 
in the large majority of everyday visual situations. This distinction is not 
made clear. (6) In considering the fixational pause of the eyes, questionable 
data are cited although adequate data are available in the literature. (6) In 
citing oye-movement time for reading (page 128), the record is decidedly atypi¬ 
cal or the computations are wrong. Duration of the back sweep and other inter- 
fixation movements aie far too long. (7) It is stated that 11 point type is far 
above the average typography commonly encountered. This is misleading 
since actual figures show that journals and books are typically printed in 10j 
11 or 12 point type. (8) The author's attitude toward rate of reading as an 
indicator of ease of seeing is highly inconsistent, Thus; (a) "It is axiomatic 
that if Very poor seeing conditions are improved . . . quantity of useful work 
done should improve/ 1 ( b ) "As a criterion of optimum IqvoIb of illumination 
■ . . rate of performance of a visual task is inadequate." (c) Nevertheless 
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speed of reading is employed to measure influence of brightness contrast between 
print and background, (d) “At best, speed of reading is an insensitive cri¬ 
terion” of ease of reading. ^ (e) But the author employs eye-movement meas¬ 
ures (perception time, fixation frequency, pause duration, regression frequency) 
in reading to show the effect of variation in level of illumination. He concludes 
that the effects of fatigue are obviously greater for the low level of illumination 
as is evidenced by the change in eye-movement measures. Apparently the 
author does not realize that eye-movement measures are merely measures of 
Bpeed of reading. It seems that rate of perception (reading) is accepted as a 
criterion of ease of Beeing only in situations where the resultB support his views. 
(9) To measure ease of seeing the author usually obtains results for one versus 
100 foot-candles, or one versus 10 versus 100 foot-candles. It is obvious 
that, in any visual situation whore discrimination is concerned, one may expect 
improvement in visual efficiency in going from one to 100 foot-candles, or even 
from one to 10. And where discrimination is severe improvement is probable 
from 10 to 100 foot-candles. Luckiesh himself suggests that, to obtain n. 
significant improvement in seeing, 1 one should double the foot-candle level. 
He also states that one is generally more concerned with the practical optimum 
(level of illumination) than with the absolute maximum for many ordinary 
tasks. It iB pertinant to ask, therefore, why he does not employ in his studies 
1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64 and 128 foot-candles rather than only 1 versus 100, or 1 
versus 10 versus 100. Responses at various levels from 10 to 100 foot-candlcB 
have not been investigated. Possibly the rate of change in efficiency is ex¬ 
tremely slow from 16 or 20 to 100 foot-candles. In the majority of visual situa¬ 
tions which involve details considerably above the visual threshold in size, we 
are interested in knowing the level of illumination above which no practical 
gains in efficiency occur. This cannot be revealed by, Luckiesh's data. (10) 
The use of heart rate, the blink technique and visibility measurements as 
criteria of ease of seeing have been criticized in another paper. 1 An additional 
comment may be made. The reliability of blink scores for a five minute period 
of reading is low (+.49). Also one may question the liability o! some differ¬ 
ences obtained. For example, Memphis medium type ia called easier to read 
than Memphis bold because 7 per cent more blinks occur with the bold in live 
minutes of reading. About 25 blinks occur in five minutes. Thus the bold 
would be read with 1.6 more blinks per period, With only 18 to 40 subjects, 
is this a stable difference? (11) The author delights in setting up straw men 
so that they may be knocked down. Thus he implies that aomeone has stated 
that 10 foot-candles ia enough for any kind of rending—which has not been done, 
Then he points out the need for relatively high intensities needed for people 
with eye disabilities and for reading very illegible type—to which no one 
objects. 

Dr. Luckiesh has written an interesting and important book. The treat¬ 
ment of several topicB may be considered excellent. Much of value may be 
gained from the rest of the material if read critically. 

Miles A, Tinker 

University of Mmn&sota 

1 Tinker/ M, A. A reply to Dr, Luckiesh. J, apjil Psychol, 1913, 27, 469-472. 



New Books, Monographs, and Pamphlets 

Books, monographs, and pamphlets for listing and possible review should be 
sent to Donald G- Paterson, Editor, Department of Psychology, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 

Outlook for the serviceman: A discussion of the education , re-employment, and 
rehabilitation of veterans . Colonel John N. Andrews, Institute on Postwar 
Reconstruction, New York University, Washington Square, New York 3, 
N. Y„ 1944, Pp. 184- $,30. 

The college and teacher education, Armstrong, Hollis, and Davis. Request 
copies from Helen Seaton, American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington 6, D, C., 1944. Pp. 311. $2,50, 

Your problem: Can it be solved? D. J. Bradley. New York; Macmillan Co-j 
1945. Pp. 213. 82.00* _ 

Counseling in personnel work . A bibliographyi 1940-1944* Compiled by Paul 
S. Burnham. Public Administration Service, 1313 East 60th Street, Chi¬ 
cago 37, 111. $1.00. 

Final report on the library film forums project, 194.1-43. Glen Burc-h, Chairman, 
American Library Association, 620 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill; 
Pp. 41. $.50. 

Employee counseling: Anew viewpoint in industrial counseling. Nathaniel Can¬ 
tor. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co,, 1945. Pp. viii + 167. $2.00, 

Your personality, Virginia Case. New York: Macmillan Co., 1944. Pp. 277. 
83.00. 

Pastoral work and personal counseling. Russell Dicks. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1944. Pp. 230. $2.00. 

The Brush Foundation study of child growth and development: psychometric tests. 
Elizabeth Ebert and Katherine Simmons. Washington: Society for Re^ 
search in Child Development, National Research Council, 1943. Pp. xiv 
+ 113. (Monographs of the Society for Research in Child Development. 
Vol. VIII, No. 2.) 

Reading difficulty arid personality organization. Edith Gann. New York: 
King's Crown Press, 1945. Pp. xii + 152. 82.00. 

Marriage and family counseling* Sidney E. Goldstein. New York 18; Me- 
Gmw-Hill Book Co., 1945. Pp. 450, $3.50. 

Making and using industrial service ratings . George D. Halsey, New York: 
Kciiper &Bioa., 1944. Pp. 149. 82.50. 

Large Scale Rorschach techniques* A manual for the. group Rorschach and multi¬ 
ple choice test . M. R. Hnrrower-Erickson and M. E. Steiner. Springfield, 
III*: Charles C. Thomas, 1944, Pp. xii H- 420. 38.50, 

Reality practice as educational method. Hendry, Lippitt, and 2ander. New 
York 17: Beacon House, 1944. Psychodrama Monographs, No. 0. Pp> 
36* *1.60. 

Occupational therapy in the treatment of the tuberculosis patient, Holland Hud¬ 
son and Marjorie Pish. Livingston, N. Y.: Livingston Press, 1944. Pp. 
317. $3.00. 

Effects of vvusic on factory production , W. A. Kerr. Stanford University: 
Stanford University Press, 1945, Pp. 40. $1.00. Applied Psychology 
Monograph No. 5. 

Managing your mind , S. H. Kraines and E. S. Thetford. New York: Mac¬ 
millan Co., 1945. Pp. 374, $2.75, 
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TAe JecAnigiie of building personal leadership , D. A, Laird, New York 18; 

McGraw-Hill Book Co,, 1944. Pp. 239. $2.00. 

The science of man in the world crisis . Ralph Linton et al. New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1945. Pp. xvi 4- 520, 34.00. 

A handbook for old age counsellors. L. J. Martin, San Francisco: Geertz 
Printing Co., 1944. Pp. 84. 

Color vision , S. D. Melville. Reprinted from four issueB of The Optomclric 
Weekly , 1944. $.50, Obtain reprints from Reading Clinic Sec’y, Room 8, 

Burroweg Educ. Bldg., Penn. State College; State College, Pa. 

Soldier to Civilian. G. K. Pratt. New York 18: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1944, 
Pp. 233. $2.50, 

The scientific selection of salesmen. J. L. Rosenstein. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1944. Pp. 250. $3,00. 

Freud: Master and friend. Hanna Sachs. Cambridge: Harvard Univ, Press, 
1944, Pp. 195, $2.50. 

On measurement of motor skills . E. M. Schroeder. New York: King's Crown 
Press, 1945. Pp. 256. $2.25. 

Developing a student guidance program in an instructional department. Scott, 
Morgan, and Lehman. Columbus 10: Ohio State Univ. Press, 1945. Pp. 
65. $.50. 

Elementary educational psychology. C. E. Skinner, editor. New York 11: 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1944. Pp. 448. $3.75. 

The handbook of industrial psychology. May Smith, Philosophical Library, 
15 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y. Pp. 304. $5.00, 

Role analysis arid audience structure. Zerka Toemnn, New York 17: Beacon 
House, 1944. Psychodrama Monographs, No. 12. Pp, 19. $1.25. 

Personnel relations: Their applications in a democracy . B. J. E. Waltora. Now 
York: Ronald Press Co., 1945. Pp. 547. $4.50. 

First course in psychology. R. S. Woodworth and M. R. Sheehan. New York: 
Henry Holt, 1944. Pp, x + 445. 

Normal lives for the disabled . Edna Yost and Lillian M. Gilbreth. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1944. Pp. 298. $2.50. 

Guide to the evaluation of educational experiences in the armed services. Compiled 
for the American Council on Education under the direction of G. P, Tuttle. 
$2.00 a act. Mail orders to 363 Administration Bldg., Urbana, Illinois. 
Music in industry: A manual on music for work and for recreation in business 
and industry. Industrial Recreation Association, Chicago, 1044. Pp. 64. 
Personnel records. Industrial Welfare Society, Inc., 14 Hobart Place, London, 
S.W. 1, England, 1944- Pp. 24. 2s. 

The Van Align job placement technique. National Institute of Vocational Re¬ 
search, 305 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 14, California. $10.00. 
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Intelligence and Adjustment Measurements in the Selection 
of Radio Tube Mounters 

George Forlano * and Forrest H. Kirkpatrick 

Radio Corporation of America Beihany College 

The general problem with which this study was concerned is the in¬ 
crease of worker efficiency in radio tube mounting jobs. Specifically the 
problem reduced to: will intelligence and adjustment tests be effective in 
bringing about this desired increase in efficiency? There have been many 
claims as to the effectiveness of adjustment tests in particular in the 
selection of more desirable workers, but there have been too few quantita¬ 
tive presentations of proof. Vague opinions of personnel officers that 
the use of tests brings superior employees are too often accepted without 
evidence. 

The subjects employed in this experiment were twenty female tube 
mounters in one department of the Indianapolis Plant of the Radio Cor¬ 
poration of America. Tube mounters assemble the very small tube ele¬ 
ments to the bases of radio tubes. It is very close work requiring con¬ 
siderable finger and hand dexterity. Several mounters, each performing 
distinct operations, work together on each tube, The subjects were new 
employees who had taken the required placement tests, and had been 
assigned as tube mounters. New employees were used in the experiment 
because it was desirable to keep all regular workers on the production line. 

The tests used for the purposes of this experiment were the (I) Otis 
Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability Form B, (2) the Bell Adjust¬ 
ment Inventory, adult form, and (3) the Washburne Social Adjustment 
Inventory. Of the latter two tests only the scores which are designed to 
measure social adjustment were used. This included the "social" score 
of the Bell test and the ''alienation" score of the Washburne test. These 
were administered before the employees started work. The subjects also 
took the regular aptitude battery (a vision test, a two-hand coordination 
test, and manual dexterity tests) with which we shall not concern ourselves 
in this report. 

* Now in the U, S. Army. 
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The criterion used for this experiment was ratings by the supervisor in 
charge of the group. Each worker was rated for the extent to which she 
took hold of the job and performed efficiently. These ratings were given 
on the baaia of one month's observation of the worker at her task. The 
supervisor's ratings were in the following terms: G, indicating a good 
employee; and F, indicating a fair employee, 

For purposes of examination of the data, test score distributions were 
divided into three groups and scores within the groups assigned the values: 
above average, average, or below average. Table 1 gives the groupings 


Table 1 

Distribution of Test Score Values to Various Groupings 


Teat 



Grouping 


Above Average 

Average 

Below Average 

Otis Mental Ability (I.Q.) 

115 and over 

95 to 114 

94 and below 

Bell Social Scores 


5 to B 

9 to 19 

20 to 24 

Wftshburne Alienation Scores 

0 to 5 

6 to 15 

10 and above 



Table 2 




Showing Mounters’ Tests and Related Data 






Composite 





Intelligence 

Tube 

Supervisors 

Otis 

Personality 

and 

Mounter 

Ratings 

I.Q.'s 

Rating 

Personality 

1 . 

G 

126 

-bav. 

12 

2. 

F 

122 

-av. 

6 

3. 

G 

122 

av. 


4. 

G 

122 

+av. 

12 

5, 

F 

118 

— av. 

0 

G. 

G 

118 

av. 

0 

7, 

F 

118 

av. 

9 

B. 

F 

114 

— av. 

3 

9. 

G 

111 

-bav. 

9 

10. 

F 

101 

— av. 

3 

11. 

G 

98 

av. 

6 

12. 

G 

97 

-bav. 

0 

13. 

F 

96 

av. 

0 

14. 

F 

91 

av. 

3 

15, 

F 

80 

— av. 

0 

16, 

F 

70 

— av. 


17. 

F 

70 

av. 

3 

18. 

F 

72 

— av. 

0 

19. 

G 

00 

av. 

3 

20. 

F 

95 

av, 

3 
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used. These divisions were based on distribution of scores into upper, 
middle, and lower thirds. 

The two personality test scores were then combined in such a way that 
if a worker made above average on both testa she was rated 11 + average” 
for personality; if she received above average on one test and below on 
the other, or if she was average on both, she was rated "average” in per¬ 
sonality. Likewise, if the worker niade below average on both tests she 
was rated "-average" in personality. These are the figures shown in 
Table 2 under the heading "Personality Rating” 

Table 2 also shows a column headed "Composite Intelligence and 
Personality*” These figures were obtained by weighting an above average 
personality rating or Otig score as 6, an average rating or score as 3, and 
a below average rating or score as 0, and then adding the two weights for 
each person. Hence, the composite could range from 0 (below average 
Otis score + below average personality rating) to 12 (above average 
Otis score + above average personality rating), Table 2 , then, contains 
the basic figures from which experimental results were studied* 

Intelligence and Job Success 

Table 3 shows the relationship of intelligence test scores to the ratings 
of job success. For employees with average and above average scores 
there were exactly the same number rated "good” by supervisors as there 

Table 3 


Distributions of Intelligence TgbI ScoTes for "Good 11 and “Fair 1 * Employees 


Test Scores 

Hated “Good" 

Doled "Fair" 

Above Average 

3 

3 

Average 

3 

3 

Below Average 

1 

6 


were rated "fair.” However, 6 out of 7 who were below average in intelli¬ 
gence had been rated as "fair” by the supervisor. It would seemfrom these 
results that low intelligence would go with poor job success while above 
average intelligence does not give advantage over average. This might 
have been expected since, although it takes a certain amount of intelli¬ 
gence to learn the job, there is not much to tax mental capacity after it is 
learned. 

Social Adjustment and Job Success 

Table 4 summarizes the relationship between personality test scores 
for social adjustment and ratings of job success. The scale indicating 
"social adjustment” here is the combination of Bell and Washburne scores 
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given under “Personality Rating” in Table 2. These results are rather 
striking in that all of the people scoring above average on the tests also 
were rated “good” by their supervisor, while all of the people scoring below 
average on the tests were rated “fair” by the supervisors. Whether this 


Table 4 

Distributions of Personality RatingB Iot ''Good" and "Fair" Employed 


Test Scores 

Rated "Good" 

Rated "Fair" 

Above Average 

4 

0 

Average 

4 

6 

Below Average 

0 

7 


indicates that a socially adjusted personality is an important factor in 
doing good work, or that the supervisor was more influenced by the girls’ 
“personalities” than their performance, is uncertain. Certainly the tests 
were measuring something which was related to the supervisor’s notion of 
good and fair employee risks. 

Job Success and the Composite Score 

When the intelligence and personality scores are combined in the 
manner indicated in Table 1, distinction between “good” and “fair” em¬ 
ployees is apparent. Table 5 shows that by eliminating all the employees 


Table 6 

Composite Intelligence and Personality Score Distributions for 
"Good" and “Fait" Workers 


Composite Score 

Rated "Good" 

Rated “Fair" 

12 

2 

0 

6 

4 

1 

0 

I 

4 

3 

1 

6 

0 

0 

3 


who had a composite score of 3 or less, we would have left 88% of the 
“good” employees and only 39% of the “fair” employees. 

Moreover, by eliminating employees whose composite scores ave 6 or 
less, all but one, or. 92%, of “fair” employees would be eliminated. At 
the same time only 2, or 25%, of “good” employees would be lost. It 
would seem from these figures that, in times of a favorable labor market, 
these tests would be very effective in selecting workers able to meet with 
the approval of supervisors. 
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Summary 

This study was concerned with the effectiveness of certain personality 
and intelligence measures in predicting the job success of 20 tube mount¬ 
ers. Relationships were shown between supervisory ratings of job success 
and scores on the Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability, Form 
B, the social scale of the Bell Adjustment Inventory, and the alienation 
scale of the Washburne Social Adjustment Inventory. The following 
conclusions were drawn: 

(1) Low intelligence scores tended to indicate the poorer workers. 
Average or above average scores did not discriminate between "good" 
and "fair" workers. 

(2) All workers scoring below average in social adjustment had been 
rated only "fair" by the supervisor while all workers scoring above 
average iti social adjustment had been rated "good" by the supervisor. 
The supervisor had no previous knowledge of test scores. 

(3) A composite of intelligence and personality scores was shown to 
be effective in predicting the subsequent success of new tube mounters. 

Received July $8, 1944- 



Single-Item Tests for Psychometric Screening * 

Lieut. H. M. Hildreth, TTSNR 


A series of 10 Single-Item Tests are presented in this article, These 
teBts, designed for psychometric screening, were developed at a Naval 
training station in response to the need for rapid methods of examining 
the intelligence of large numbers of recruits. They take from 1 to 2 
minutes per man to administer, and do not require optimal testing condi¬ 
tions. Standardized on 1,500 cases they have also been tested in actual 
practice and found to be practicable. In a 3-month trial period, during 
which the teats were used as a basis for accepting recruits for service, the 
error involved was found to be less than 1/IQ of 1 per cent. 

A New Approach to the Problem of Screening 

Single-Item Tests are the result of a new approach to the screening 
problem of increasing speed of testing without losing accuracy. The 
usual approach has consisted of abbreviating, and devising short forms of, 
standard mental testB. These short forms bring testing time down from 
an hour to around 10 or 15 minutes, without appreciable loss of accuracy; 
but this is about the limit to which standard-type tests can be skeletonized 
without sacrificing reliability, 

The reason for the limitation of thiB approach lies in the psychometric 
requirements imposed by the purpose of mental measurement. In the 
past this purpose has always been to determine the true or maximum 
mental ability of the individual. Standard tests, including those recently 
streamlined for screening, have always been designed and constructed to 
measure this maximum. 

In psychometric screening the individual’s maximum ia not a matter of 
concern, The purpose in screening is to make sure that a recruit’s mental 
ability is not below a given minimum and that he is thereby acceptable for 
naval or military service. Tests for acceptance need measure only this 
minimum; it is not necessary to measure maximum ability. 

Recognition of this basic difference in purpose makes it possible to 
dispense with 3 traditional psychometric requirements. In tests for 
maximum ability: (1) many itemB are ordinarily included in the test so 
that the individual will have ample opportunity to demonstrate his full 

* The opinions or assertions contained in this article aro the private ones of the writer 
and are not to bo construed os official or reflecting the views of tho Navy Department 
or the Naval Service at largo. 
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ability; (2) failure is accorded as much significance as Bucceas, since the 
failure level of an individual must be determined if his maximum per¬ 
formance is to be known; and (3) scoring of failure requires in turn that 
maximum-ability tests be administered under optimal testing conditions. 
Unlike Buccess, which demonstrates the presence of ability, failure does 
not necessarily indicate lack of ability. It may be due to distraction, 
confusion or anxiety, and until these and similar extraneous causes are 
eliminated, failure cannot be taken to mean "lack of ability.” 

In testing for minimal mental ability none of these requirements need 
be considered. One success is sufficient to establish a minimum. A re¬ 
cruit who is successful on a single item demonstrates he has at least the 
degree of mental ability called for by that item. He may well have more, 
but it is certain lie does not have less. If the measuring power of the 
particular item has been determined, then a minimal mental ability can be 
ascribed to the man at once and without further testing. 1 

Ordinarily, however, only the average difficulty of test items is known. 
The minimal mental ability which they represent is not known. To ob¬ 
tain this information, and make possible the use of single items as screen 
tests, the special scoring technique described below was devised. 

Scoring Technique 

The technique used in scoring items for screening consists of tabulating 
for a normal group the mental ages of all those who are successful on a 
given item, and then determining the point at which this distribution 
becomes asymptotic to the mental-age base line. Those items found to 
represent a minimal mental ability of the desired degree are suitable as 
screen tests. 

The desired minimum in the present case was 11 years, or 132 months, 
mental age, the minimal mental ability for Naval service originally set by 
official directives. Thirty items from well-known testa (1, 2, 3) were 
selected for scoring. In conjunction with a Stanford-Binet examination 
these 30 items were administered under optimal conditions to 1,500 men of 
military age. Care was taken to assure a normal distribution in respect 
to mental age, particularly in the lower brackets. 

Each of the 30 experimental items waa then scored for minimal mental 
ability. (1) A frequency distribution was made of the mental ages of all 
those who passed the given item. Failures were disregarded. (2) The 
point at which the distribution approached zero was located. For prncti- 

1 The foregoing applies to free-responso items such as those used in the S-I Tests. 
Success cannot bo considered prima facie evidence of ability in multiple-choice or true- 
false items where an appreciable element of chance is present. Coaching, of course, 
invalidates any mental teat. 
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cal purposes this point was set at the first percentile, with the one-half 
percentile point also being computed. (3) The mental ages correspond¬ 
ing to these points were determined. If the mental age at the first 
percentile was 132 months or greater, the item was considered suitable as 
a Single-Item Test for screening, 

In the "Squares” problem below, for example, all individuals in the 
standardization group passing the item were separated out and their 
mental ages were tabulated in a frequency distribution. The first per¬ 
centile of this distribution was computed and found to bo 132 months. 
Since this value was not below the desired minimum, the item was con¬ 
sidered suitable as S-I Test, The chances are less than 1 in 100 that a 
recruit who passes this test during screening will have a mental age below 
132 months. 

Of the 30 experimental items scored in this manner 10 were found to 
guarantee mental ability above the Navy minimum. These 10, desig¬ 
nated as Single-Item Tests, are described below. 2 


Description of Single-Item Tests 

In the column headed P = .990 is listed (in months) the mental age 
value at the first percentile. The probability is .99 that an individual 
passing the S-I Test will have a mental age at or above that listed in the 
table. For column P — .995 the chances are 199 in 200 that the indi¬ 
vidual will not be below the mental age listed there, These probabilities 
are in terms of a normally distributed male group of military age, as found 
at an induction center. This is the group customarily dealt with in 
screening. 3 

Scoring of the Kent and Stanford-Binet items is in moat instances 
identical with that originally described for these items. 


1. Question: 

7 times 7 

8 times 8 

9 times 9 


"How much is : 

10 times 10 

11 times 11 

12 times 12 


P = .990 P *= .995 

132 128 


Scoring: Pass if subject makes no more than two errors, 

1 It will be noted that somo of the values in this table are below 132 monthB, but nob 
below 126- It has been found in practice that 120 is a safe value to use because of the 
conditions under which screening is usually done, and because Stanford-Binet scores on 
subnormals tend to run somewhat lower than the Wechsler-Bcllevuo (4) which is fre¬ 
quently used for determining mental age. Scoring of WechBler-Bcllevue i terns for screen¬ 
ing is now under way. 

"When testing is limited to doubtful cases all of whom are suspected of mental 
deficiency success may bo conservatively interpreted in terms of this group. The 
probability is leas than .05 that an individual whose mental ago is below 11 years will 
pass any given S-I Test. The null-type hypothesis that the individual is defective is 
then disproved by his_succcBB. 
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2. Question: "What does the word PRICELESS mean? 133 120 

Scoring: Full credit for such responses as "very valu¬ 
able/ 1 “you can't buy it for any amount of money/’ 

"it is worth a lot/' If the subject says "It has no 
price," ask what he means. Make sure he really 
knows the meaning of the word. 

3. Question: "If your shadow points toward the north¬ 
east, in which direction is the sun?" 134 128 

Scoring: Credit if response is "Southwest/' 

4. Question: "What does the word TOLERATE mean?" 142 139 

Scoring: Full credit for such responses as "it means to 

put up with things/’ "it means you stand for what 
people do without getting mad/' "it means to be 
lenient/' "to endure." Do not credit such re¬ 
sponses as "I tolerate you" unless the subject can 
follow with a clear explanation. Do not credit such 
responses as "it's a sickness—the cholcry." 

5. Question: "What is the next number?" 

1 2 4 8 16 — 139 137 

These numbers are presented in written form. 

If subject hesitates, say "These numbers go up in a cer¬ 
tain order; what would be the next one?" 

Scoring: Credit only if the subject says "32" and is able 
to explain that the numbers are being doubled. 

0. Question: "Why does the moon look bigger than the 
stars?" 

"What time of day is yaur shadow shortest?” 136 132 

Scoring; Full credit if both questions are answered 
correctly. 

For the first question credit such responses as "the moon 
ib closer (nearer) to the earth," "the stars are farther 
away." No credit for such answers as "the moon is 
bigger"; give assurance that the moon is really 
Bmaller, and repeat the question. 

For the second question, credit "noon" or any time be¬ 
tween 11:00 and 1:00. No credit for "night” or 
"4 o'clock." 

7. Question: "What is the opposite of WINTER?" 

"What is the opposite of WAR?" "What is the 

opposite of BROAD?" "What is the opposite of 135 129 

ALIKE?” "What is the opposite of DEEP?" 

Scoring: Full credit if subject can give the opposite of 
four of these words. 

8. Question: "Make a good sentence out of these 

words," 129 126 

FOR THE STARTED AN WE COUNTRY 
EARLY AT HOUR 

These are presented to the subject in written form. 

Scoring: Full credit for "we started for the country at 
an early hour/' "at. an early hour we started for the 
the country/' "We started at an early hour for the 
country." 

9. Question: "What docs the word MARS mean?" 

"What does the word HYSTERICS mean?" 130 127 

"What does the word BRUNETTE mean?" 
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Scoring; Pass the subject if the meaning of each of the 
words car* be given, 

For MARS give credit for "planet” or "the God of War.” 

No credit for "it is up in the sky/ 1 "it is a place,” 

"it is a country,” "it is a candy bar.” 

For HYSTERICS give credit for "it is nervous sick¬ 
ness/ 1 “it is like having a fit of crying,” "to get 
excited and go all to pieces.” No credit for "it is 
about old times” (historic). 

For BRUNETTE give credit for "dark complexion,” 

"black hair,” "a person who is dark.” No credit 
for u a blonde, 1 ' "it is a woman,” t( red hair.” 

10. Question; "In what way are a KNIFE-BLADE, 

a PENNY, and a PIECE OF WIRE alike?” 129 120 

Scoring; Pull credit if response is "metal.” No credit 
for "copper,” "steel,” "they are useful,” or "they’re 
all hard.” 

p = .990 P = .995 

Use of ST Tests in Screening 

Each of the 10 S-I Teats above is an independent teat of acceptance. 
Success on any one of the tests demonstrates mental ability above the 
minimum for Naval training. 4 No attention need be given to providing 
optimal testing conditions, A distracting situation does not invalidate 
an S-I Test; on the contrary it increases the significance of the recruit's 
success. When privacy is not available and the replies of one man can 
be overheard by those next in line, the tests can be used in rotation, each 
man receiving a different question. 

The majority of men pass the first test given them promptly. Failure 
on any or all of the S-I Tests, however, does not mean that a recruit is 
necessarily below the required mental minimum. Confusion rather than 
lack of ability may cause the failure. If the recruit is unsuccessful in 
several tries, he should be held over for further examination. 

This subsequent examination may include more elaborate phases of 
acceptance testing (5). It may also involve testing for rejection with 
the usual full-length psychological tests. These "many-item” tests, de¬ 
signed to measure maximum intelligence, are necessary before a decision 
to reject can be made, and the more hours available for thorough rejection¬ 
testing of this group the more men can be salvaged for service. Single- 
Item Tests, by speeding up acceptance, save time for the more careful 
examination of these borderline cases. 

4 Present data indicate that when testing is continued until 2 S-I Teats are passed, 
3 months may be added to each of the lower values. Kg. if the first and second teats 
are posted the now minimal values would be 136 and 129 for the 2 degrees of probability. 
In some cases, but not allj this will establish a higher minimum than that given for either 
of the 2 teats. 
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Summary 

Ten Single-Item Tests for U9e in psychometric screening are described. 
These tests, the result of a new approach to the problem of screening, 
require 1 to 2 minutes per man to administer. Success on any one of them 
denotes mental ability above the minimum required for Naval training. 

S-I Tests for rapid acceptance allow more time for rejection-testing of 
borderline cases, many of whom can be salvaged when additional examin¬ 
ing time is available. 

Received July 5 , 19M. 
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Range of Interests * 

Ralph F. Berdie 

Lieut. ( jg ), U.8.N.R. 

Everyday observation and clinical experience suggest that the well 
adjusted individual has a wide range of interests and that other individuals 
who are experiencing conflicts within themselves and with their social 
environments tend to have more restricted ranges of interests. Nar¬ 
cissism accompanies many psychological malfunctions, and inability to 
attend to and maintain interest in occupational and extra-vocational 
activities often characterizes the neurotic adult. Extreme egocentricism 
is normal in infants and very small children. In physically mature 
individuals it indicates a lack of personality development or a regression 
resulting from various psychological frustrations. This regression may 
be as complete as that we observe in the advanced case of schizophrenia, 
or it may be more subtle. 

Experience again suggests that the ranges of interests possessed by 
normal persons may vary widely and that some otherwise abnormal per¬ 
sons may have interests that do not differentiate them from normal 
people. A suspicion is justified that a few abnormal persons might have 
unusually wide ranges of interests and that this extensity of interest may 
or may not be related to their abnormality, 

Very little relevant, systematic information is available regarding this 
problem of the relationship between the range of interests and other 
psychological attributes. The range of interests, as measured by the 
number of items marked as liked ot disliked on the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank, was found in one study 1 to be slightly correlated with 
high school and college grades and morale and social adjustment scores 
of the Minnesota Personality Scale, These correlations, ranging from 
— .18 to +.23 and determined on a sample of 411 college freshmen, were 
statistically significant but were too small to be of any value in predicting 
adjustment. The items liked on the Strong test are determined to a far 
greater extent by the person’s vocational interest profile than by his 
personal adjustment, That is why the items were selected. The rela- 

* The opinions or assertions contained herein are the private ones of the writer and 
are not to he construed as official or reflecting the views of the Navy Department or the 
Naval Service at large. 

'Berdie, E. F. Likes, dislikes, Bnd vocational interests. J, appl. Psychol., 1043, 
27, 180-189. 
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tjonsbip found between range of interests and adjustment, however, sug- 
geats that items selected with the purpose of predicting adjustment rather 
than differentiating vocational interests might have a greater prognostic 
value. 

The problem of predicting personal adjustment is particularly im¬ 
portant to military psychologists attempting to eliminate those misfits 
from the service who, if allowed to remain, will eventually break down so 
as to endanger themselves and their fellows and shoulder the government 
with rehabilitation and pension costs. 

Each man entering military service passes through at least one psy¬ 
chiatric screening. The type of screening depends on the available staff, 
the time allowed, and the facilities at hand, but in each case an attempt is 
made to determine if the mail presents an adequate military risk or not. 
The pressure of work requires that the psychiatric screening be quick and 
even in those places where time for more extensive study is available, 
complete personality studies are not feasible. 

Mental deficiency and illiteracy can be determined with relative sim¬ 
plicity. The frank psychotic, the organic deteriorate and the obvious 
misfit can be selected with but little more difficulty. Other cases, such 
as anxiety neurotics, hysterical personalities and constitutional psycho¬ 
pathic states, are more difficult to identify. 

The problem attacked in this study concerned the usefulness of the 
range of interests in selecting potential psychological misfits at the begin¬ 
ning of military training. Does the range of interests possessed by an 
individual bear a relationship to his military adjustment and can this 
range be adequately measured? Are criteria available against which we 
can evaluate the predictive value of such a measure and finally, is such a 
measure useful in the military situation? 

The study is divided into two sections. The first concerns a list of 
interest items presented orally to recruits. Here are discussed the ques¬ 
tions of how stable the likes are from group to group, how the range of 
interests is related to ability and how well it differentiates between normal 
and abnormal recruits. 

The second section of the study concerns a list of interest items pre¬ 
sented in printed form to recruits. Here are discussed the questions of 
how reliably this list measures the range of interests, what the relationship 
between the range of interests, age, and education is, and how well it 
differentiates between normal and various groups of abnormal recruits. 

Orally Presented List 

A group of 31 activity interest items were pre-tested on a group of 
marine recruits and 22 of these items were liked by over 50 per cent of the 
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men. These 22 items were retained to form the interest scale. The items 
are presented in Figure 1. 


Name-Age-Platoon No,-- 

Highest school grade completed:-at-—years of age. 

Direction's: Below is a list of things people do for recreation. Place a check 
(X) after the name of each thing you LIKE TO DO. After those things 
you dislike or have never done, leave a blank space. 

Play checkers .. Fishing. .. 

Play pool. . Hiking...... 

Play horseshoes...,... Go to carnivals....*., - 

Dance.. Go on picnics... .. . - 

Go on dates.. Reading. . 


Box.. 

Play cards. . . . 
Go to parties. . 
Play basketball 
Play baseball.. 
Play football.. 


Go to movieB. . 
Listen to radio. 
Roller skate. . . 
Watch baseball 
Watch football. 
Go swimming.. 


Fia 1. Interest list presented to marine recruits immediately after physical examination. 

The items were then presented in individual interviews to 200 marine 
recruits selected at random at the completion of their physical examina¬ 
tion. 2 In the interview the examiner said, 

“I would like to find out what thingB you like to do. I will name these 

things to you and yon tell me if you like to do them or not.” 

The items were presented in the order they appear in Figure 1, the 
examiner saying, "Do you like to play checkers?”, "Do you like to go out 
on dates?", etc. With the lost item, if the man said he was married, he 
waa asked, “Did you like to go out on dates before you were married? 11 
If the recruit said he liked the activity or disliked it, the examiner recorded 
the response. If he said ho did not know or had no contact with the 
activity, this was recorded os an "indifference 11 response. Some subjec¬ 
tive judgments were necessary in recording the responses but any state¬ 
ment connotating acceptance ("I like it some times") was recorded as a 
"like." 

The list of items was then presented to 68 marine recruits recom¬ 
mended by the psychiatric unit to the aptitude board for inaptitude dis¬ 
charges, These recruits were all literate and none were mental defectives. 

1 The representativeness of this group ifi evidenced by the mean General Classifica¬ 
tion Test score of 101,8, 0D » 16.3 for 172 of the men for whom G,C«T, scores were 
available. 
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Their difficulties included anxiety neuroses, hysterical states, epilepsy, 
enuresis, constitutional psychopathic states, post-traumatic syndromes, 
and psychasthenia. They were a yery heterogeneous group of non- 
pgychotic psychiatric cases. 

Each man had been interviewed at least twice by a psychiatrist and 
twice by a psychologist and psychological test scores and verified social 
histories were available for many, In each case the decision had been 
made that their problems would prevent them from making an adequate 
military adjustment. These decisions were all made before the presenta¬ 
tion of the interest list. 

Two indices of range of interest were obtained from the responses to 
the items. The first consisted only of the number of items liked, The 
second was based upon weights assigned to each item upon the basis of 
the percentage of the number of cases liking the item. A man not liking 
to listen to the radio, an activity liked by 98 per cent of men, is more of a 
deviate than one who doesn't like to dance, an activity liked by only 53 
per cent of men. By weighting each response in direct proportion to the 
extent to which it indicated an individual wns a deviate, we hoped to 
obtain a more differentiating score. The results showed that the scores 
based upon the weights gave no better differentiation than the scores 
consisting merely of the number of activities liked. 

Results 

The stability of interests from group to group is important. Will 
interest items rank themselves in the same order of popularity in different 
samples or do conditions affecting the popularity of different activities 
vary from group to group to such an extent that interest in these activities 
cannot serve as a basis for constructing a scale for general use? Are thore 
items which have a well defined place in the recreational hierarchy of adult 
males in America? 

The 22 items were ranked according to the proportion of the first 50 
subjects who reported liking the items and then ranked according to the 
proportion of the second 50 subjects who liked the items. The rank order 
correlation was .89. The same thing was then done on the basis of the 
likes of the first and second one hundred subjects and again the rank order 
correlation was .89, 

In almost any group of American men selected at random, between 90 
and 10Q per cent will report they like to go to the movies, about one-half 
will report they like to dance. As reported later, age and perhaps educa¬ 
tional status help determine the individuals’ interests, along with multi¬ 
tudinous other factors, but in considering groups drawn from the general 
population, these interests form themselves into a remarkably stable order. 
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General intelligence has frequently been mentioned as one of the factors 
determining interests. In order to see what relationship existed between 
the total number of likes reported by an individual and his intelligence, 
comparisons on the basis of the number of likes was made between groups 
receiving high, medium and low scores on the General Classification Test. 
Test scores were available for 172 of the 200 men selected at random. 
They were divided into three groups; 37 who had G.C.T. scores of 110 
and above; 47 who had scores of 89 and below, and 88 who had Bcores of 
between 90 and 109 inclusive- The cumulative percentage distributions 
of the number of likes for the three groups are presented in the first three 
columns of Table 1. 

The average person in the low ability group likes 18 plus items. The 
average person of the medium ability group likes 18 plus items. The 

Table 1 


Distributions of Number of Likes Obtained with Orally Presented List for Three 
Different Ability Groups, Group of Discharged Recruits and Normal Recruits 


No. of 
Items 
Liked 

G.C.T. = 110 
and Above 

G.C.T. = 89 
and Below 

G.C.T. 

= 90-109 

Inaptitude 

Discharges 

Normal 

Recruits 

Freq 

Cum. 

% 

Frcq. 

Cum. 

% 

PTeq. 

Cum. 

% 

Freq, 

Cum. 

% 

Freq. 

Cum. 

% 

22 

1 

100 

1 

100 

5 

100 



7 

100 

21 



3 

98 

11 

05 



15 

96 

20 

6 

97 

5 

92 

10 

82 



30 

89 

10 

2 

81 

9 

81 

0 

64 

1 

100 

21 

74 

IS 

9 

76 

6 

02 

11 

54 



35 

63 

17 

4 

51 

6 

40 

10 

41 

5 

08 

22 

40 

16 

7 

41 

6 

39 

11 

30 

2 

01 

30 

36 

15 

4 

22 

6 

20 

3 

17 

1 

86 

14 

20 

14 

3 

11 

2 

13 

5 

14 

3 

86 

10 

13 

13 





2 

8 

7 

82 

3 

8 

12 

1 

3 

1 

0 

2 

6 

9 

72 

5 

7 

11 







8 

69 



10 



1 

0 

1 

3 

9 

47 

3 

4 

0 



2 

4 

1 

2 

4 

34 

3 

2 

8 





1 

1 

5 

28 

2 

1 

7 







4 

20 



6 







3 

15 



5 







2 

10 



4 







2 

7 



3 







2 

4 



2 







1 

1 



Total 

37 


47 


8B 


08 


200 
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average person of the high ability group likea 17 items. Inspection of the 
columns reveals little or no significant difference between the number of 
items liked by the three groups. This is particularly evident when the 
figures for the ability groups are compared with the figures for the dis¬ 
charged and normal-groups, which will be discussed later. The con¬ 
clusion seems warranted that, with this particular list of items, the range 
of interests beai’S little relation to general intelligence. 

The primary question about the liat of items is how well does it differ¬ 
entiate between people who are making a good adjustment to military 
training and people who are not. The answer is found in the last two 
columns of Table 1. 

The column to the left presents the accumulative percentile ratings of 
the 68 inaptitude cases and the column at the right the same thing for the 
200 normal eases. These figures are based on simply the number of likes 
reported by the individuals. The range for the inaptitude cases is from 
2 to 19, with fifty per cent of the cases liking 10 or fewer items. For the 
normal cases, the range is from 8 to 22, with fifty per cent of the cases 
liking 18 or fewer items. Of the inaptitude cases, 20 per cent like fewer 
items than any of the normals while of the normals, 37 per cent like more 
items than do any of the inaptitude cases. By choosing a critical point 
at 13 items, we would eliminate only 8 per cent of the normals and 82 per 
cent of the inaptitude cases. Such a small degree of overlapping is almost 
unprecedented when psychological instruments are used. Little question. 
can be raised that the normal and atypical groups studied here most 
certainly differ on the basis of the number of likes they report. 

Printed Interest List. The preceding discussion concerns data col¬ 
lected in a brief, standardized interview. The collection of information in 
personal interviews has certain disadvantages, however, when dealing with 
large groups. As has already been mentioned, this method in a few cases 
requires the interviewer to m&ke judgments as to whether the subject's 
response indicates liking or not. To facilitate the collection of informa¬ 
tion and to eliminate any variability associated with the interviewer, the 
interest list was presented as a check list. A copy of the list and instruc¬ 
tions as presented to the subjects is presented in Figure 1. 

The mimeographed interest liat was presented to 792 marine recruits, 
all the members of eleven consecutive platoons, immediately upon the 
completion of their physical examination and just prior to their interviews 
with the psychiatrists. Of these 792 men, 23 were selected by the psy¬ 
chiatrists to return for further examination because of suspected illiteracy 
and/or mental deficiency. Another group of 25 recruits was selected to 
return because of suggestions of other psychiatric or psychological defects 
—psychoneurosis, epilepsy, etc. 
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The check list was also presented to 114 recruits who had been thor¬ 
oughly studied by the psychiatrists and psychologists and who were being 
recommended to the aptitude board by the psychiatric unit for inaptitude 
discharge. These were almost all of the recruits not of defective or bor¬ 
derline intelligence who were recommended to the board over a certain 
period of time. They were given the list after the final decision had been 
made to recommend their discharge. All of these recruits had at least 
two interviews with a psychiatrist and one with a psychologist. Most of 
them had been seen twice by a psychologist. Many had several contacts 
with both psychiatrists and psychologists and many had been carefully 
observed in a special observation unit or carefully studied in the neuro- 
psycliiatfic ward of a Naval hospital. Social histories available for most 
of the recruits substantiated the information which led to the recom¬ 
mendation for their discharge. This group of discharged individuals in¬ 
cluded recruits diagnosed as having anxiety neurosis; constitutional psy¬ 
chopathic state, emotional instability; constitutional psychopathic state, 
inadequate personality; psychoneurosia, mixed; post-traumatic syndrome; 
epilepsey; enuresis; psychoneurosia, hysteria; constitutional psychopathic 
slate, schizoid personality; hypochondriasis; psychoneuvoais, paychas- 
thenia; somnambulism; constitutional psychopathic inferior without 
psychosis; psychoneurosis, neurasthenia; cryptic nostalgia. 

Results f 0 ?' the Printed Interest hist . The range of scores obtained with 
the mimeographed list was greater and the distribution less skewed than 
with the scores collected in the interview. Therefore the calculation of a 
reliability coefficient was more feasible for the written list than for the 
other. From the total group of 792 cases, 100 cases were selected and 
the odd-even reliability was computed on the basis of the number of likes 
checked oil the even numbered items and the number of likes checked on 
the odd numbered items. The corrected coefficient was .88. Very few 
psychological tests with only 22 items have reliabilities high enough to 
warrant their use with individuals. 

Vocational interests are known to be influenced by age 3 and common 
sense suggests recreational interests are equally as, if not more, susceptible 
to the influence of increasing age. The ages of 780 of the 792 subjects 
were known. The mean age of this group was 24.4 years, with a standard 
deviation of 7.9 and a range from 17 years to 49 years. The total dis¬ 
tribution was extremely skewed with 318 of the cases falling within the 
17-18 year old group. The product-moment correlation of — .13 between 
age and range of interests does not offer a true estimate of this relationship 
because of the skewness. 

*StTong, E. K.j Jr. Change, of interests with age, Stanford., Calif.: Stanford Univ. 
Press, 1931, 
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A better estimate of tlie influence of age upon range of interests was 
obtained by comparing the number of items checked as liked by the 406 
men in the 17 to 22 year old group to the number liked by the 177 men in 
29-49 year old group. The distributions for these two groups are pre¬ 
sented in Table 2. 


Table 2 

Diatributioag of Number of Likca Obtained with Printed List for 
Different Age and Educational Groups 


No. of 
Items 
Liked 

17-22 Yr, Olds 

20-49 Yr. Olds 

17-22 Yr. Olds 

8 th Grade 
or Less 

17-22 Yr. Olds 
II.S. Grad, 
or More 

Freq. 

Cum. 

% 

Froq. 

Cum. 

% 

Freq. 

Cum. 

% 

Frcq. 

Cum, 

% 

22 

32 

100 

10 

100 

1 

100 

10 

100 

21 

21 

94 

5 

94 

4 

99 

5 

90 

20 

30 

as 

7 

92 

7 

04 

7 

84 

10 

22 

81 

7 

88 

4 

80 

9 

77 

18 

41 

75 

9 

84 

7 

81 

11 

08 

17 

28 

65 

6 

79 

4 

73 

8 

67 

16 

31 

58 

4 

75 

8 

08 

9 

48 

15 

30 

50 

6 

71 

8 

60 

4 

39 

M 

20 

43 

14 

70 

7 

50 

11 

35 

13 

22 

35 

8 

02 

8 

41 

4 

24 

12 

24 

30 

10 

67 

5 

32 

5 

20 

11 

20 

24 

16 

61 

4 

26 

3 

14 

10 

13 

19 

13 

43 

3 

21 

2 

11 

9 

17 

16 

9 

36 

3 

18 

2 

9 

8 

17 

12 

10 

31 

I 

14 

4 

7 

7 

16 

7 

9 

26 

4 

12 

1 

3 

fl 

6 

4 

7 

20 

1 

8 

1 

2 

5 

5 

2 

7 

10 

3 

4 



4 

3 

1 

12 

12 



1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

6 

5 





2 









1 



4 

2 





Total 

406 


177 


85 


G7 



In the younger group, 50 per cent of the men liked 15 or more of the 
activities. In the older group, only 30 per cent liked 15 or more items. 
In the younger group, 12 per cent liked only 8 or fewer items, while in the 
older group, 31 per cent liked no more than this many activities. Inspec¬ 
tion of the table reveals a substantial decrease in the number of activities 
liked as one moves from the younger to the older group. Table 3 presents 
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the per cent of people in each of these two age groups and in the 
divided upon the basis of education who check each item. In 8 [° UpS 
every case, the difference agrees with expectation. m ° 5 * 1 

Age brings a decreasing interest in dates. The younger men liko 
play horseshoes more than the older but this difference is influenced b ° 
greater preference of the younger, less well educated group. Aee ? * 
parently bears little influence on interest in dancing or on interest' 
playing cards. Younger men are more interested in parties, basketball* 
football and hiking. Older men are Blightly more interested in watching 
baseball and in reading, rnapection of the tabic indicates that changes in 
interest accompanying age are uot independent of the educational statitR 
of the individual. U8 

The above results show that when an individual’s range of interests is 
to be used as a personality index, his age must be considered. A man of 
forty years cannot be compared legitimately with a youth of eighteen 


Table 3 


Percentage of Varioua Groupe Cheeking that They Liked Each Item 


Item 


17-22 Yrs. 20-10 Yra. 20-10 Yrs. 17-40 Yrs. 17-40 
8th Gr ( More than 8th Gr. More than 8th Gt More than 

or Leas 8th Or. or Leas 8th Gr. or Lai 8th Gr? 


Play checkers 

71 

02 

Play pool 

07 

70 

Play horseshoes 

72 

57 

Dance 

40 

58 

Go on dates 

83 

83 

Box 

40 

48 

Play cardfl 

68 

00 

Go to parties 

02 

72 

Play basketball 

66 

70 

Play baseball 

60 

77 

Flay football 

66 

77 

Pishing 

70 

70 

Hiking 

57 

60 

Go to carnivals 

68 

08 

Go on picnics 

64 

02 

Reading 

03 

71 

Go to movies 

90 

05 

Listen to radio 

83 

84 

Roller skate 

48 

66 

Watch baseball 

70 

71 

Watch football 

70 

81 

Go swimming 

79 

84 

No. of cases 

86 

286 


60 

62 

61 

63 

65 

60 

63 

06 

57 

60 

67 

61 

41 

69 

41 

60 

27 

30 

53 

03 

22 

32 

30 

42 

59 

00 

60 

61 

37 

44 

49 

02 

18 

44 

34 

01 

65 

04 

63 

73 

22 

44 

30 

06 

71 

78 

70 

77 

40 

48 

48 

56 

44 

41 

53 

58 

62 

40 

53 

68 

03 

82 

03 

76 

77 

88 

80 

04 

76 

80 

81 

80 

38 

33 

41 

48 

75 

70 

75 

73 

64 

72 

03 

80 

09 

77 

75 

83 

80 

116 

220 

483 
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Item 

17-22 Yrs. 

20-49 Y ib. 

Inaptitude 

Discharge 

Cases 

Normal 

Matched 

Controls 

Play checkers 

04 

67 

40 

49 

Play pool 

09 

66 

24 

62 

Play horseshoes 

61 

58 

32 

07 

Dance 

54 

51 

27 

47 

Go on dates 

83 

34 

27 

50 

Box 

47 

28 

11 

31 

PJay cards 

69 

60 

37 

61 

Go to parties 

69 

41 

24 

48 

Play basketball 

67 

32 

14 

37 

Play baseball 

73 

00 

30 

05 

Play football 

71 

34 

20 

30 

Fishing 

70 

76 

02 

78 

Hiking 

59 

46 

17 

37 

Go to carnivals 

65 

42 

27 

44 

Go on picnics 

60 

50 

38 

65 

Reading 

00 

74 

44 

71 

Go to movies 

94 

83 

69 

89 

Listen to radio 

84 

81 

70 

81 

Roller skate 

53 

36 

10 

40 

Watch baseball 

70 

77 

40 

72 

Watch football 

78 

04 

30 

06 

Go swimming 

82 

74 

34 

83 

No. of cases 

374* 

204* 

144 

144 


* These total numbers of cases do not correspond with the totals presented in Tabic 2 
as some cases for whom complete data were not available were discarded and additional 
cases were obtained to increase the size of the older group. 


Separate normative tables must be used in order to provide a relevant 
frame of reference. 

Range of interests might also vary with the educational status of the 
individual, In order to test this hypothesis a group of high educational 
attainment was compared with a group of lower educational attainment, 
holding age relatively constant, In the group of recruits from 17 through 
22 years of age, complete data were avaiable for 85 men who had finished 
no more than the 8th grade and for 97 men who had at least graduated 
from high school. 

In the higher education group, 52 per cent of the men liked 16 or more 
of the activities. In the lower education group, only 32 per cent liked 
16 or more items, In the higher education group, 86 per cent liked 11 
or more items, while in the lower education group, only 74 per cent liked 
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aa m^ny items* Table 2 presents the distributions for the two educational 
groups. Comparison of these differences with those found between the 
two different age groups reveals that much more variation in range of 
interests is related to changes in age than to differences in education, 
although the influence of education is nevertheless marked, 

The total group for whom complete data were available was divided 
into those recruits who had completed the 8th grade or less and those who 
had completed more grades than this. Table 3 presents the per cent of 
17-22 year old men and 29-49 year old men in each of these two educa¬ 
tional groups who liked each of the listed items. The figures are also 
presented for all of the men who had completed no more than the 8th 
grade and all who had completed more than this. 

Comparison of the two columns of figures for the two educational 
groups shows fewer changes in interests related to education than to age. 
The more educated men show more interest in dancing, in going on dates, 
in going to parties and in athletics associated with secondary schools. 
The less well educated groups like to play horseshoes more than the others. 
The differences in interests accompanying change in educational status 
well conform to the opportunities offered by our educational institutions, 

In order to determine the relative influence of age and education upon 
responses to the items, the 22 items were ranked in order of popularity 
among the 17-22 year old men and among the 29-49 year old men. The 
correlation between these two rank orders was +.52, indicating substan¬ 
tial shifting of item popularity as one moved from the younger to the older 
group. The iteais were then ranked in order of popularity among the men 
completing 8 grades or less and among the men completing more than 8 
grades. The correlation between these two rank orders was .78. These 
two correlations make plain that, although educational status affects item 
response, age differences are far more effective. 

The author's impression is that age differentials must be allowed for in 
evaluating range of interests. Educational differences, however, need not 
be considered if convenience so dictates, although more exact information 
will be obtained if these differences are also taken into account. 

The primary question here, as it was with the oral list, is how well does 
this list differentiate between people who are making a good adjustment to 
military training and people who are not. 

Data were available for the three groups of non-adjusting individuals 
mentioned previously. The first group consisted of the 25 recruits se¬ 
lected by psychiatrists as requiring further study not involving intellectual 
level or literacy. The mean age of this group was 23,1 years with a 
standard deviation of 6.24 years. The second group consisted of the 
23 recruits selected by psychiatrists as requiring examination concerning 
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possible mental deficiency or illiteracy. The mean age of this group was 
26,6 years with a standard deviation of 5.76 years. The third group 
consisted of those 114 cases who were given inaptitude discharges. The 
mean age of this group was 25.7 years and the mean school grade com¬ 
pleted was 8.8, 

Distributions of the number of items liked by these different groups 
are presented in Table 4. Two different groups of normal recruits are 
presented for comparative purposes. 

Table 4 


Distributions of Number of Likes Obtained with Printed List for Various 
Groups of Normal and Non-Adjusting Recruits 


No. of 
Items 
Liked 

Screened for 
other than 
M.A- or 
Reading 

Screened for 
M.A. or 
Reading 

Aptitude 

Discharges 

Normal 
Iteoruitg not 
Screened 

Normals 
Matched with 
Aptitude 

D is charges 

Freq. 

Cum. 

% 

Freq. 

Cum. 

% 

Freq. 

Cum. 

% 

Freq. 

Cum, 

% 

Freq. 

Cura, 

% 

22 



2 

100 

1 

100 

46 

100 

0 

100 

21 





2 

98 

34 

94 

3 

04 

20 

1 

100 



2 

07 

46 

80 

4 

02 

10 

1 

00 

1 

02 

1 

95 

30 

83 

0 

88 

18 

2 

02 

1 

88 

2 

04 

04 

78 

11 

83 

17 

2 

84 

1 

82 

1 

93 

38 

60 

1 

74 

10 

1 

70 



2 

02 

46 

64 

9 

73 

16 



2 

78 

2 

00 

42 

68 

4 

05 

14 



3 

70 

4 

88 

64 

52 

7 

01 

13 

2 

72 

1 

60 

3 

86 

38 

46 

4 

66 

12 

1 

04 

1 

62 

2 

82 

61 

39 

8 

62 

11 

4 

00 

1 

48 

2 

81 

47 

32 

11 

45 

10 

1 

44 

i 

44 

4 

80 

ao 

20 

5 

36 

0 

2 

40 

4 

30 

7 

76 

20 

21 

11 

20 

8 

,2 

32 

2 

22 

11 

70 

28 

17 

3 

21 

7 

2 

24 



11 

60 

32 

13 

7 

18 

0 



1 

13 

10 

60 

10 

8 

6 

12 

6 

1 

10 

1 

8 

11 

41 

17 

6 

3 

8 

4 

2 

12 



14 

31 

17 

4 

3 

6 

3 

1 

4 

1 

4 

12 

19 

7 

2 

3 

3 

2 

1 





10 

8 

4 

1 



Total 

25 


23 


114 


732 


114 
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The first group of 732 normal recruits includes all recruits for whom 
ages were available and who were not selected by psychiatrists as needing 
further examination. The mean age of this group was 25.4 years with a 
standard deviation of 4.0 years. The second group of normal controls 
consisted of 114 recruits selected from the larger control group and 
matched with the 114 discharged cases on the basis of age, highest grade 
completed, and age at leaving school. The effectiveness of this matching 
is revealed by comparing the mean age of 25.9 of this normal group and 
their mean grade attainment of 8.8 with the similar figures just presented 
for the 114 discharged recruits. 

Comparisons of the distributions indicate that, with education and age 
constant, the non-adjusting individuals and the normals are differentiated 
by their ranges of interests aa measured by this list. When a group of 
individuals is tested and then from this group, people are selected by 
psychiatrists as requiring further examination, this selected group will 
have restricted ranges of interests. Similarly, when a group, already 
studied by psychiatrists and psychologists and found to have an unfavor¬ 
able prognosis, is tested, people in this group will also have restricted 
ranges of interests. 

The mean scores of the two matched groups were compared. The 
mean score of the 114 normal cases was 12.8 with a standard deviation of 
5.2. The mean score of the 114 discharged cases was 6.9 with a standard 
deviation of 5.0. The critical ratio of the difference between these two 
means, based on the standard error of the difference and taking into ac¬ 
count the low but positive correlation between the groups, was 9.7. 
Beyond all doubt the scale differentiates between the two groups. 

In the discharged group, 50 per cent liked six or fewer items,while in 
the normal group, only 12 per cent liked 6 or fewer items. In the normal 
group, 35 per cent liked more than 15 items while in the discharged group 
only 10 per cent like as many items. The relatively small amount of 
overlapping indicates the list measures a trait which clearly differentiates 
those people who have adjusted to military training and those who have 
not and this trait can be measured with sufficient exactitude to be useful 
in individual cases. 


Conclusion 

The preliminary work with the orally presented list and the later work 
with the printed list show that the range of interests offers an indirect 
and convenient method for predicting adjustment to military training. 
The results show more overlapping between groups with the printed list 
than with the oral list. The more careful control of age and educational 
factors obtained in the analysis of the printed list, however, must be 
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considered. This and the greater convenience and objectivity of the 
printed list give it added advantage. 

The method can be useful in Beveral situations. First it may be used 
as a screening device. As it does not select mental defectives and perhaps 
many other groups aimed at in psychiatric screening, the list is in itself 
not a sufficient screening technique. Hunt, Wittson and Harris 4 have 
concluded that screen testa are most useful to the military psychiatrist in 
supplementing the results of his clinical interview * Most &coeptnbh is 
their suggestion that screening tests, auch as developed here, and the 
psychiatric interview are best used to complement each other. 

The method is also useful in the collection of information to be used in 
making the final judgment as to whether a recruit should be retained in 
military service or not* The validity of these judgments is dependent 
upon the reliability, the relevancy and the amount of information upon 
which they are based. 

The analysis leaves little question that groups not adjusting well to 
military training tend to have significantly restricted ranges of interests 
and this restriction can be measured reliably in individual cases and used 
in making prognostic judgments. 

Received July 17, 19Jj^. 

1 Hunt! W, A., Witteon, C t L., and Harris, H. I. Tho screen test in military selection. 
Psychol Rev., 1044, 51, 37-46. 



A Note on the Problem of Brain Damage in Rehabilitation 
and Personnel Work 

Howard F. Hunt 

Vnmmiy of Minnesota 

Brain injury in the adult human being is usually followed by altera¬ 
tions in personality and intellectual ability as well aa by alterations in 
physical status. The symptomatology and vocational implication of 
these alterations deserves discussion since many returning brain-injured 
veterans will be only partially incapacitated and will desire some means 
of self-support. The question of the employability of brain-injured 
persons is an important one at the present time, moreover, since this 
condition is not too uncommon among the general population as a result 
of accidents, disease, and excessive use of alcohol, This discussion is 
intended to provide personnel and rehabilitation workers who have not 
specialized in clinical psychology with useful information for dealing with 
brain damage cases. Only the psychologic symptoms of greatest practical 
import from the standpoint of vocational guidance and personnel work will 
be discussed here. No attempt will be made to discuss the "basic, under¬ 
lying defect, ot delects" ol which these more or less superficial symptoms 
are & function. 

The residuals of brain injury may, for purposes of convenience, be 
classified under two headings: primarily physical or somatic symptoms 
and symptoms which are primarily behavioral or psychologic. Among 
the more important physical symptoms are included: weakness and fa¬ 
tigability, convulsive disorders, sensory and motor disorders (including 
the aphasias), and defects in muscular coordination. These symptoms 
are generally detectable by routine physical and neurological examinations 
and from the medical history obtained from such a person. With the 
possible exception of the aphasias, the somatic disabilities usually come 
within the purview of the physician and will not be discussed here. 

The psychological symptoms consist superficially of intellectual de¬ 
terioration and alterations in the individual’s emotional life and per¬ 
sonality. The severity of the symptoms depends largely upon the 
severity and extent of the damage incurred and upon the prior personality 
organization and intellectual level of the affected individual, varying 
quantitatively from exceedingly subtle alterations in persons who super¬ 
ficially seem quite normal to gross dementia with disorientation as to 
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time, place and even person. In some cases both the psychologic and 
somatic symptoms may be present in varied degrees and combinations, 
while in other cases either the psychologic or the somatic symptoms alone 
may be appreciable. Even relatively small areas 0 / damage in certain 
locations may produce distinct physical symptoms but little or almost no 
psychologic alteration, whereas lesions placed in other areas of the brain 
may result in behavioral defects unaccompanied by appreciable somatic 
abnormality. We are primarily concerned with the latter type of case 
in this discussion. 

The intellectual deterioration or loss of intellectual ability resulting 
from brain damage apparently involves those more dynamic aspects of 
intelligence which are crucial for problem solving. Brain-damaged per¬ 
sons commonly show some loss of memory for recent events, a symptom 
which is related to their decreased ability to learn unfamiliar material 
or new tasks. They also show rigidity and perseveration in their mode 
of attack on new problems and in their behavior in general. This defect is 
manifested in their decreased ability to organize or synthesize new be¬ 
havior patterns and in their tendency to continue to apply old, familiar 
methods of solution to new problems even after the method has proved 
unsuccessful. This characteristic may appear in social situations in the 
guise of decreased ability to follow rapid shifts in the form and content of 
conversations and diminished skill in coping with sudden turns of events. 
In addition to these symptoms, a general slowing of thinking and speed 
of reaction as well as an increased distractibility are often observed. 
In general the old, familiar response patterns, habits, and skills are rela¬ 
tively unaffected by mild to moderate degrees of brain damage. 

Alterations in the individual's emotionality and, consequently! in 
personality frequently follow brain damage. Emotional reactions tend 
to be more easily aroused and to greater heights in the brain-damaged 
person than in the normal person, and they tend to abate more rapidly 
once aroused. Thus, these people often give the impression of a relative 
lack of inhibition or emotional control as well as of deficient foresight 
and concern about their own future or the consequences of their acta. 
Many show a mild degree of perhaps unjustified optimism and buoyancy 
or euphoria, while some others may show a tendency toward an exaggera¬ 
tion of their previous personality characteristics. These symptoms, plus 
the accompanying intellectual changes, set the stage for childish or anti¬ 
social and unethical behavior in predisposed persons. In general, the 
individual's power of adjustment to society and to the problems of every¬ 
day life is diminished. 

No specific personality “type" seems to be invariably peculiar to or 
cliaracteristic of brain-damaged persons. In the case of adults, the de- 
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feots described above are imposed on a matured personality “system” or 
structure. The resultant behavior characteristics will thus be a product 
of the interaction between the individual's original personality and intel¬ 
lectual level and the specific residuals associated with brain damage, plus 
the frequently exaggerated reactions of this modified personality to the 
stresses and strains incidental to the demands of daily life. This latter 
factor may be particularly important in some cases since the brain- 
injured person's goals and expectations may remain relatively unaltered 
though his capacity for achieving them is reduced. Thus, a person whosB 
powers of adaptation and emotional control are diminished must often 
live under and adjust to particularly trying circumstances. It is not 
surprising that some brain-injured persons develop psychoneuroses or 
exhibit socially unacceptable behavior. Sensori-motor and speech de¬ 
fects or convulsive disorders may also complicate this situation, as may 
psychoneurotic reactions on the part of the affected person to the idea of 
being handicapped or to the circumstances associated with a spectacular, 
injury-producing accident or illness. 

Because there is no regeneration of destroyed neuronal tissue within the 
brain, the permanence of the defects associated with brain damage has 
sometimes been assumed. Partial and sometimes almost complete clini¬ 
cal recovery does occur in some coses, however; but in which cases it will 
occur cannot yet be predicted accurately. Recovery, if it is to occur to 
an appreciable degree, is usually well under way within a period of a few 
months after injury and is not generally to be expected in cases of long 
standing deterioration. 

This discussion has been primarily concerned with the symptoms of 
cases in which brain damage occurs after the individual has attained 
almost full intellectual growth, that is after the person is fifteen or sixteen 
years old. The defects resulting from damage earlier in life are somewhat 
similar with additional complications arising from arrested or uneven in¬ 
tellectual and personality development; consequently defective education, 
often with marked and specific deficiencies in one or more of the tool 
subjects such aa arithmetic or reading; and the development of various 
compensatory habits and unacceptable reaction patterns, Probably only 
the less severely affected cases of this type will be encountered in the 
employment situation since, in most cases, the segregating and selecting 
influences of Bchool and society have eliminated the grossly unfit from 
the active labor market. 

The vocational prognosis attached to brain-damaged persons depends 
upon a number of factors. The severity of the handicap in such persons 
is relative to their original intellectual level and personality. It depends 
not only upon the extent and placement of the damage and upon the 
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absolute magnitude of the intellectual and emotional alterations but also 
upon the individual's original intellectual ability, education and training, 
and the excellence of his personality integration and adjustment. The 
magnitude of the handicap is also relative*to the type of work he wishes to 
perform and to his interest in and familiarity with it. 

The exact vocational implication of mild to moderate psychologic 
defect following brain damage is as yet unknown, but a few generalizations 
may be drawn from our relatively limited clinical experience with it and 
on the basis of the symptoms of the condition. Occupations placing a 
premium on physical stamina, inventiveness and ingenuity, emotional 
control, and diplomacy in inter-personal relations are probably contra¬ 
indicated in the majority of cases just as are positions involving great 
personal responsibility both for the welfare of other persons and for vital 
programs or equipment. Special experience and training or ability and 
good personal adjustment coupled with relatively minimal intellectual 
and emotional changes, however, would warrant exception to the above 
generalizations in some cases. Usually, nevertheless, even mild psy¬ 
chologic defect is probably an unfavorable prognostic sign with regard to 
both vocational and personal adjustment. 

Though diagnosis and treatment of brain damage are primarily 
medical problems, the standard techniques utilized by physicians fail to 
yield certain types of information crucial to the vocational management of 
affected persons. Medical facilities for detecting and estimating the 
severity of the psychologic symptoms associated with brain damage con¬ 
sist largely of unrefined, uncalibrated tests aided by subjective, clinical 
impressions and estimates. These techniques yield relatively unreliable 
estimates of degree of deterioration. Also, since they are relatively 
insensitive, they may fail to detect minimal defects, especially in cases 
where the physical symptoms are not appreciable. In n few cases, more¬ 
over, the physical and neurologic examination findings may be entirely 
negative, the psychologic defects minimal, and the brain damage detect¬ 
able only by refined psychometric methods. Recent advances in clinical 
psychology have provided more adequate and more sensitive methods. 
Though these methods do not “measure” in the strictest mathematical 
sense, they represent a marked improvement over the traditional medical 
techniques in that they are somewhat more sensitive and do yield rough 
estimates of degree of deterioration. They are particularly useful in 
evaluating the employable brain-damage cases—those with relatively 
minimal defect. 

Clinical psychology has, however, no special technique to offer for the 
detection of minimal alterations in the emotionality of brain-damaged 
persons. The standard personality tests are of considerable value in 
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assessing the actual personality characteristics of these people, neverthe¬ 
less. A personality deviation in a brain-damaged person may have more 
serious implications than a similar deviation in a person who is intact, 

To be of practical value in the personnel or vocational guidance situa¬ 
tion, a psychometric instrument must not require extended administration 
time or extensive, cumbersome equipment, and yet it must be maximally 
sensitive. Ease of administration and scoring aa well as interpretability 
are also crucial Of course, the test must have clinical validity and be 
applicable to the type of person being tested, applicable both from the 
standpoint of its content and from the standpoint of its standardization. 
As ia well known, however, the use of tests provides no royal road to 
diagnosis. The pitfalls for the unwary are many, and the thoughtless 
clinician all too easily may be lulled into a false sense of security by the 
arithmetic form and so-called “objectivity” of test results. A test is no 
better than the clinician who uses it, and an otherwise useful test may be 
rendered ineffective by thoughtless, careless administration and naive 
interpretation. The examiner must be thoroughly familiar with the ad¬ 
ministration technique as well as fully cognizant of the psychologic aspects 
of the task and total situation with which the tested person is confronted. 
This is particularly important in brain-damaged cases because of their 
characteristic emotionality and psychologic defects. Naturally, test re¬ 
sults must be considered as but a part of the evidence required for diag¬ 
nosis and must always be interpreted in the light of all the rest of the data 
relevant to the case being studied, 

The standard intelligence tests have often been used to detect intel¬ 
lectual deterioration, but they are somewhat ineffective tools for this 
purpose from the strict psychometric standpoint because of their relative 
insensitivity to this condition. They may, however, provide the occasion 
for behavior of great diagnostic significance to an experienced clinical 
psychologist. In general, the same evaluation applies to the Rorachach 
(ink blot) method when used as a deterioration test. Moreover, much 
specialized experience and training are required for proper administration, 
scoring, and interpretation of this procedure. Accordingly, the use of 
psychometric instruments specially designed for the detection of deteriora¬ 
tion is advised, particularly in borderline cases. 

A number of deterioration tests have been developed, but the more 
effective of such tests have been based upon what might, be called the 
differential score technique which was originally suggested by Babcock (1). 
This technique involves measuring the discrepancy between a person’s 
performance on tests sensitive to brain damage (teats of learning, memory, 
abstract thinking) and hia performance on tests relatively insensitive to 
this condition (tests of vocabulary, information). Significant discrepan- 
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cies indicating impaired performance on the sensitive tests relative to 
performance on the insensitive teats would thus suggest brain damage. 
This neat situation is complicated, however, by the tendency of depressed, 
anxious, schizophrenic, and other varieties of disturbed persons to obtain 
similarly discrepant scores on the two types of tests. Thus, such patho¬ 
logic discrepancies, or deterioration scores, are ambiguous diagnostically 
and should be confirmed by ease history and neurologic examination data 
before anything stronger than a suspicion of brain damage is justified. 

In cases with pathologic deterioration test scores, differentiation as to 
the etiology of the score is important from the standpoint of long-time 
vocational prognosis. Pathologic scores attributable to emotional- 
motivational disturbances as in the depressions and the anxiety vstates 
indicate an impairment of intellectual efficiency which usually disappears 
when the afflicted individuals recover. Schizophrenic deterioration gen¬ 
erally disappears in a like manner in those cases which do recover. In 
contrast, the intellectual impairment associated with brain damage is 
usually considerably less transient and is accompanied, therefore, by a less 
favorable vocational prognosis. Because of the proneness of brain¬ 
damaged persons to emotional disturbances, the more permanent impair¬ 
ment associated with the brain damage may be temporarily augmented by 
depression, anxiety, and the like. Under these conditions, the ultimate 
intellectual status of the person is difficult to determine since some of the 
impairment indicated by the teat score may be expected, in many cages, 
to disappear when emotional equilibrium is regained. 

Deterioration test scores are thus not a final index of vocational prog¬ 
nosis but rather a diagnostic and prognostic aid. The extent to which 
they aid diagnosis and prognosis depends to a substantial degree upon 
the skill and clinical acuity of the interpreting clinician. 

Of the available, specially devised deterioration tests for adults, the 
Shipley-Hartford Deterioration Test (8) is the easiest to administer. It 
is a twenty minute, self-administering, paper and pencil test which may 
be used only with cooperative, test-sophisticated subjects of average or 
above average intelligence. 

The Babcock-Lcvy Revised Test for Efficiency of Mental Functioning 
(2) is an individual test very similar to the standard individual intelligence 
tests in the time, skill, and amount of equipment required for administra¬ 
tion, It is applicable to cooperative persons of a somewhat less restricted 
range of intelligence and test-sophistication than is the Shipley. The 
norms for these two tests include no correction for normal deterioration 
with advanced age, so subjective correction for this factor must be made 
in the interpretation of the test performances of older persons. 

The Hunt-Minnesotn Test for Organic Brain Damage (4) is an indi- 



vidual test requiring some practice but relatively little equipment for 
administration. The test can be completed in from fifteen to thirty five 
minutes, depending upon whether the short or the long form is used. 
It is applicable to cooperative adults with mental agea of over eight years, 
and the norms include a statistical correction for normal age changes 
within the range of sixteen to seventy years, Scores on this test obtained 
from persons near the extremes of the age and intelligence ranges must be 
interpreted with considerable caution, however. 

*‘Psychological deficit” has been suggested (6) as an inclusive but 
neutral term for the impairment of intellectual efficiency associated both 
with brain damage and with emotional-motivational disorders. The 
three tests described above are apparently fairly effective in detecting 
this deficit, In the development of the Hunt test, an attempt was made 
to provide a special means for identifying those pathologic scores attribut¬ 
able to emotional-motivational disturbances so that the test would then be 
a specific test for the deterioration associated with brain damage. This 
attempt has been only partially successful. Since neither the Shipley 
nor the Babcock tests make this discrimination, pathologic scores on any 
of these three tests may indicate either brain damage or an emotional- 
motivational disturbance accompanied by poor cooperation, motivation, 
and attention. Consequently, great care must be exercised in the inter¬ 
pretation of scores obtained on these tests. 
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Persopality Patterns of Adolescent Girls: 

II. Delinquents and Non-Delinquents 

Dora F. Capwell 

Trainee Acceptance Center, Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

In a study devoted to the personality patterns of adolescent girls who 
show improvement in IQ (2) two groups of girls were used as subjects, a 
group of delinquents and a group of non-delinquents. A series of per¬ 
sonality test9 were administered to each group on two occasions along 
with tests of intelligence and academic achievement. The results of the 
personality tests, aside from their contribution to the original problem, 
are of special interest due to the degree and manner in which they differ¬ 
entiated the delinquents from the non-delinquents. Most present day 
students of delinquency agree with the point of view expressed by Lowrey 
(10). “Delinquency is probably most frequently due to the subtle effects 
of interactions between individual and environment, leading to the es¬ 
tablishment of particular personality sets.’' However, there has been 
disagreement regarding the success with which one can measure and 
delineate these personality sets by means of standard, objective tests of 
personality. The following results show the differences of personality 
between a group of delinquent girls and a group of non-delinquent girls 
as measured by one series of personality tests. 

The procedure has been described in detail in a previous report (2). 
A total of 101 delinquent girls at the Minnesota State School for Girls and 
85 non-delinquents in the Public Schools of Sauk Centre, Minn., were 
given a psychological examination and re-examined from 4 to 15 months 
later. The personality tests which were given twice were the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory (6), the Washburne Social Adjustment 
Inventory (13) and the Pressey Interest-Attitude Test (11). Two other 
tests of personality, the Terman-Miles Test of Masculinity-Feminity (12) 
and the Vineland Social Maturity Scale (3), were given just once. The 
levels of intelligence and academic achievement were determined by the 
Kuhlmann Tests of Mental Development (9) and the Stanford Achieve¬ 
ment Test (8). 

Results 

Before examining the personality test results, it is important to note 
the differences between the two groups in intelligence and achievement. 
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The non-delinquents were girls of higher intelligence, showing a mean IQ 
on the first test of 101, as compared with a mean of 87 for the delinquents. 
The standard deviation for each group was 17. Each group showed some 
retardation in school achievement when compared with the norms of the 
Stanford Achievement Test. The delinquents were more retarded than 
the non-delinquents, as would be expected, but the differences are not 
statistically reliable* The amount of retardation in terms of grade scores 
is shown in Table 1. 


Table 1 

Difference between Actual Grade Level and Achievement Grade Score * 


D/ctD 

Delinquents Non-Delinquents between 

N - 97** =* 85 Delinquents 

- - and Non- 


Score 

Mean Ditt. 

S.D- 

Mean Diff, 

S.D. 

Delinquents 

Total Score 


m 

-.82 

1.60 

2.28 

Rending Score 


i.K 

-.40 

1.46 

.28 

Arithmetic Score 


US 

-L28 

2,03 

2,42 


* 1.00 equals one total grade. 

** Four delinquents were absent when these tests weie given. 


The personality testa discriminated the delinquents from the non¬ 
delinquents with varying success; two of them showed striking differences, 
The significance of differences between the two groups on the Minnesota 
Multiphaaic Personality Inventory is shown in Table 2. 

Table 2 

Minnesota Multipluisic Personality Inventory—Significance of Difference of Raw Scores 


Difference between Delinquents and Non-Delinquents 


Scale 

First Teat 

D/o-D 

Second Test 

D/*D 

Ilf" 

2.93 

4.25 

L 

1.76 

3.30 

F 

7.21 

6.95 

Hs 

3.11 

3.12 

D 

4.69 

2.92 

Hy 

2.74 

.60 

Pd 

10.00 

14.00 

Pel 

12.00 

8.03 

Pfc 

6.64 

7.30 

Sc 

7.10 

8.55 

Ma 

8.00 

7.95 
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Each scale except the Ily, or Hysteria scale, shows a clear differentia' 
tion between the two groups. The greatest difference appears in the 
scores for Pd (Psychopathic Deviate). The exteut to which the Multi- 
phasic differentiated the groups may be seen in Table 3> and Figures 1 
and 2 6how graphically the differences in average T-soorcs between the 
two groups. 

MULTIPHflSIC SCALES 



Fig. 1. T-acorc profile on tho Multiphase Inventory for the Delinquent (D) 
and Non-Delinquent (N) groups, 1st teat. 


MULTIPHAS1C SCALES 



Fig. 2. T-acoro profile on tbo Multiplmsic Inventory for the Delinquent (D) 
and Non-Delinquent (N) groups, 2nd teat. 

Table 4 shows the significance of differences between the raw scores 
of the other personality tests. The Washburne and the Vineland differ¬ 
entiated between the delinquents and non-delinquents, but the Pressey 
Interest-Attitude and the Tcrman-Miles did not. On the Washburne 
54% of the delinquents reached or exceeded the 75th percentile of the 
non-delinquents* scores on the first examination and 51% did so on the 
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Table 3 


Percentage of Overlap on the Multiphaaio 


Multiphaaio Scale 

Percentage of Delinquents who Reached or Exceeded 
the 75th PeTcentile oi Non-Delhiquanta 

1st Teat 

2nd Test 

Hb 

41% 

48% 

D 

48% 

37% 

Hy 

32% 

19% 

Pd 

93% 

92% 

Pa 

84% 

06% 

Pt 

81% 

61% 

Sc 

84% 

71% 

Mfl 

64% 

71% 


second examination. The Vineland showed differences in the other direc¬ 
tion, in that on the other personality teats a high score tends toward 
maladjustment, while on the social maturity scale a high score is a favor¬ 
able one. On the social maturity scale only 31% of the delinquents 
reached or exceeded the median of the non-delinquents. 

Table 4 

Other Personality Testa—Significance of Difference of Raw Scores 


Teat 

Teat No. 

Difference between 
Delinquents and 
Non-Delinquents 
D/trD 

Washburne 

let 

5.31 

Washburnc 

2hd 

4,64 

Prcssoy 

1st 

.62 

Prcsaey 

2nd 

.01 

Terman-Milcs 

(one only) 

.89 

Vineland 4 

Cone only) 

2.00 


* D/<rD between social quotients. 


Inasmuch as the two groups which were differentiated by the Multi- 
phasic, the Washburnc, and the Vineland differ in level of intelligence as 
well as in regard to delinquency, it is necessary to find out if the personality 
test differences are related to the differences in intelligence. Hence, 52 
delinquents from the group were matched within two IQ points with 52 
of the non-delinquents in order to compare personality differences and 
percentage of overlap on those teats which differentiated the groups re¬ 
liably. The mean IQ of each group was 95 with a standard deviation of 
14. Only those teats were compared which differentiated the larger 
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groups. Results obtained with the matched groups may be seen in 
Table 5. 

The Multiphasic continued to differentiate the delinquents and non¬ 
delinquents reliably with the exception of the Hs scale. Hy was not used 
because it did not differentiate the larger groups. The Washburno fell 

Table 5 


Matched Groups of Delinquents and Non-Delinquents; Significance of Difference of 
Raw Scores on First Examination and Percentage of Overlap 


Test 

D/rrD 

Percentage of Delinquents who 
Reached or Exceeded 76th 
Percentile of Non-Dclinqucnts 

Multiphasic 



Hs 

1.95 

— 

D 

3.91 

55% 

Pd 

10,34 

03% 

Pa 

8.43 

84% 

Pfc 

4.86 

57% 

Sc 

4.00 

57% 

Ma 

5.22 

G3% 

Washburne 

2.70 

50% 

Vineland 

.38 

— 


slightly below satisfactory reliability of differences, and the Vineland 
failed to demonstrate any real difference when the groups were matched 
for IQ. Hence, the differences on the Vineland appear to be related more 
to intelligence than to delinquency, but the differences on the Washburne 
and the Multiphasic continue to be significant. 

Discussion 

The test which differentiated most clearly between these two groups 
was the Multiphasic. The results, which include the three validating 
scores, show first of all that even quite young adolescents do answer a well- 
devised personality inventory validly. The mean validity scores arc 
close to a T-acore of 50 for ail groups, except for the delinquent scores on 
the F-scale; these were higher, but not sufficiently so as to invalidate the 
results. They would be expected to be somewhat higher than the F-scores 
for the non-delinquents because of the much greater amount of maladjust¬ 
ment in the delinquent group, and since, as stated before, there is a slight 
tendency for the F-score to be higher as gross maladjustment increases. 
The non-delinquents had many more “7” responses than the delinquents, 
due probably to two factors: first, they were a slightly younger group and 
found more items they did not understand, and secondly, the delinquents 
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had more leisure at the time of taking the tests, On the whole, however, 
the results from both groups showed a reassuring degree of validity. 

It has long been believed that delinquents are more generally unstable 
than the normal population, and the Multiphasic Inventory bore out this 
belief by showing a significant difference of mean scores between delin¬ 
quents and non-delinquents on seven of the eight scales, the delinquents 
scoring further away from the mean for the normal population. Even 
when the scores were not equivalent to a T-score of 70 or over, the criterion 
for significant maladjustment, they still were further toward the malad¬ 
justment end of the scale than were the scores of the non-delinquents. 
The most conspicuous differences were on the scales of Psychopathic 
Deviate and Paranoia. The delinquents had a mean T-acore of 73 on 
the Pd scale and 65 on the Pa scale. 

The delinquents were not os depressed as one would imagine, on their 
arrival at a correctional institution. That they are not is a finding which 
is consistent with the theory of the psychopathic deviate set forth by 
Hathaway (6), suggesting that the psychopathic inferior or deviate has 
trouble in his relations to society partly because he does not react with 
the emotions with which the normal person reacts under similar circum¬ 
stances. Therefore, although the newly committed delinquent may seem 
to feel very badly, cry noisily, and appear to be extremely depressed, the 
test scores and also the speed with which she often recovers from this mood, 
attest to the belief that it is a relatively superficial emotion. In the 
non-delinquent group only two girls made scores on the Pd Beale as high 
os the mean for the delinquent group. Of these two one was a girl so 
maladjusted that she was being considered for foster-home placement by 
the child welfare worker of the county, and the other was a girl who had 
left school for a time, returned of her own volition, but was again con¬ 
sidering leaving and was so upset that she was of concern to the school 
principal; she herself asked for a conference with the examiner to talk 
i\bout her difficulties. Thus, this test measures adjustment in the same 
sense in which non-delinquents are better adjusted than delinquents. 

Two other personality tests, the Presaey Interest-Attitude Test and 
the Terman-Miles Test of Masculinity-Femininity, when their raw scores 
were compared as with the other tests, did not discriminate between the 
delinquents and non-delinquents. This is contrary to the results implied 
by the report of Durea and Fertman (5), who gave the Pressey to 180 
delinquent girls. Their study merely showed, however, that the scores 
from the delinquents compare “unfavorably with norms for non-delin¬ 
quents. M No control group was used at the same time. In the present 
data the delinquents compare unfavorably with the norms . but so does 
this particular sample of normal cnees. These same normal girls made 
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normally expected scores on the other teats. The Pressey apparently does 
not measure the type of adjustment measured by the Multiphasic or the 
Washburns. The Terman-Miles did not show significant differences 
between the groups, but each group contained some cases of extreme 
scores, as one may judge from the standard deviation of the groups. The 
deviate cases were not always the girls who tested as most maladjusted 
on other tests. 

The Vineland Social Maturity Scale did not show as much difference 
in social maturity as might be expected between the delinquents and 
non-delinquents. These girls do not show as much social retardation as 
the delinquent boys reported by Doll and Fitch (4), but there are other 
marked differences between the boys they studied and the girls of this 
study, the most important one being that the boys were much more 
retarded mentally than the girls are. The median mental age for the boys 
was 9.3 years, as against a median life age of 14 years. The social 
quotients were nearer the mental ages than the life ages. In the present 
group of delinquent girls the mean social quotient is 4 points below the 
mean IQ and is more related to intelligence level than delinquency. 

In concluding the discussion of these test results a word may be said 
about the use of personality tests as measures of pdjustment both with 
groups and individuals. Whether or not one considers them valid and 
helpful instruments to aid diagnosis appears to depend largely on the 
selection of tests one uses. Boynton and Walsworth (1) used six testa, 
all different from the ones used in the present study, with 47 delinquent 
and 50 normal girls and found that only one score of one test yielded a 
C.R. of 3.00 between the groups. They concluded that the tests “in the 
main do not provide empirical evidence of sufficient validity to justify 
one in putting a great deal of faith in them in individual and group 
diagnosis,” They concluded further that since there was such disparity 
between the test results, delinquent behavior is not necessarily associated 
with personality aberrations. Somewhat different conclusions are war¬ 
ranted from the results of testa used in the present study. Two of them, 
the Terman-Miles M.-F. Test and the Pressey Interest-Attitude Test, 
were not helpful in differentiating delinquents and non-delinquents. Two 
others, however, gave satisfactory differences and should be helpful in 
either individual or group diagnosis; these two were the Minnesota Multi¬ 
phasic Personality Inventory and the Washburne Social Adjustment 
Inventory. The results of both suggest that personality aberrations 
frequently are associated with delinquency. The use of personality tests 
with any special group necessitates careful selection of tests on tlie basm 
of the way they were standardized as well as their suitability for providing 
the desired information. Beyond that, experience with the results in 
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the particular group concerned ia necessary before a fair evaluation can be 
made of the usefulness of the test. Generalization from a selected group 
of personality tests to all tests of that type is not warranted any more 
than from one intelligence test to another. 

Summary and Conclusions 

A group of 101 delinquent and 85 non-delinquent girls were tested with 
a battery of personality tests and retested from 4 to 15 months later. 
Differentiation between the two groups was measured by computing the 
significance of difference of the mean scores for each group and also the 
percentage of overlap. The groups differed in level of intelligence as well 
ns in delinquent tendencies, so the effect of mental level on the personality 
test scores was investigated by similar statistical treatment of the scores 
of 52 girls from each group who were matched for IQ. The results led 
to the following conclusions: 

1. The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory and the Wash- 
burne S.-A, Inventory discriminated the delinquents from the non- 
delinquents in degree of personality adjustment. 

2. The Vineland Social Maturity Scale showed differences which were 
more related to intelligence than to delinquency. 

3. The Pressey Interest-Attitude Test and the Terman-Miles Test of 
Masculinity-Femininity did not discriminate the delinquents and non- 
delinquents, 

4. Personality tests may be of value with individuals or groups in 
measuring and describing the personality patterns of delinquent as 
distinguished from non-delinquent girls, 
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The Construction, of the Guilford-Martin 
Inventory of Factors G-A-M-I-N 

Howard G. Martin 

Loa Angela, California 

Factor analysis methods have been applied to the problem of isolating 
independent variables of temperament with the result that several unitary 
traits have been identified (3, 4, 5) and a aeries of inventories constructed 
which attempt to measure some of these traits (1, 6). 

The Guilford-Martin Inventory of Factors G-A-M-I-N adds five 
more temperament variables to the eight already covered by the two 
preceding tests of the series. The five traits included in the new inventory 
are: G, General pressure for overt activity; A, Ascendancy in social 
situations as opposed to submissiveness; leadership qualities; M, Mas¬ 
culinity of attitudes and interests as opposed to femininity; I, Lack of 
inferiority feelings; self-confidence; and N, Lack of nervous tenseness and 
irritability. 

Traits G, M, and N were discovered in factor analyses by Guilford 
and Guilford (3, 5) and trait I by Mosier (7). Traits A, M, I, and N 
have been recognized by clinical psychologists, though not always defined 
in the same manner. The definitions of the trait names as used in this 
connection are operational; that is, in terms of factorial studies and 
subsequent item analyses. 

More than 300 questionnaire items were constructed which were be¬ 
lieved to cover the areas of behavior constituting these five traits. This 
list, stated in question form to be answered by either “Yes/’ “?/’ or 
“No,” was administered to 250 men and 250 women college students 
between the ages of 19 and 30, ranging from sophomores to seniors in 
southern California colleges and universities. 

The items which had been shown by the factor analyses and two pre¬ 
vious item analyses to have heavy loadings in a trait were included in the 
preliminary scoring key for that trait. Typical items from these keys are 
listed below: 

For trait G; 

Are you inclined to be quick in your actions? 

Can you turn out a large amount of work in a short time? 

Are you inclined to rush from one activity to another without pausing 
for rest? 
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For trait A: 

Do you usually speak out in a meeting fco oppose someone who you feci 
sure is wrong? 

Do you find it difficult to get rid of a salesman to whom you do not care 
to listen or give your time? 

Have you ever, on your own initiative, organised a club or group of nny 
kind? 

For trait M 

Do you like love scenes in a movie or a play? 

Do you (or would you) like to go hunting with a rifle for wild game? 

Are you disgusted nfc the sound of foul language? 

For trait I ; 

Do you feel that the average person has made a better adjustment to life 
than you have7 

Do you feel confident that you can cope with most situations that you 
will meet in the future? 

Do you suffer keenly from feelings of inferiority? 

For trait N: 

Do you often become irritated over little annoyances? 

Do you have nervous habits such as chewing your pencil or biting your 
fingernails? 

Do you feel compelled to change your bodily posture frequently while 
sitting? 

Four hundred of tlie questionnaires (200 males and 200 females) were 
scored with the preliminary scoring keys thus constructed, The highest 
100 and the lowest 100 coses (extreme quarters of the distributions of 
scores) were used as criterion groups in the item analyses for factors G, A, 
I, and N. For the item analysis of factor M, the criterion groups con¬ 
sisted of the 100 male cases highest on the preliminary scoring key far the 
M factor and the 100 female cases lowest on the key. 

Scoring weights were found for each response to each item by using 
Guilford's abac method (2). This procedure yielded final scoring keys 
consisting of 41 items for trait G, 50 items for trait A, 52 items for trait M, 
64 items for trait I, and 68 items for trait N. Only nine items were Bcored 
for more than one trait. 


Table 1 

Intercorrelationa between Scores of 100 Cases 



G 

A 

M 

I 

A 

.61 




M 

.16 

.34 



I 

.30 

.54 

.43 


N 

-.27 

.16 

.34 

.70 


As a check on the reliability of scoring, the test papers of the remaining 
100 cases, including 50 males and 50 females, were scored with these final 
scoring keys, which, for the purpose, were divided into random halves 
of items. Peareonian coefficients of correlation were computed between 
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the scores on these halves of the scoring keys and, wheD corrected by the 
Spearman-Brown formula, they became .89 for trait G, .88 for trait A, ,85 
for trait M, .91 for trait I, and .89 for trait N. 

Intercorrelatione between the scores derived by means of these scoring 
keys are shown in Table 1. 

The validity of trait M was checked by comparing the distributions 
on the trait scores of the 50 males and the 50 females which were not used 
in the item analyses. Ninety-two per cent (46 out of 50) of the males 
were above the median of the distribution of the 100 scores of the two 
sexes combined. Ninety-two per cent (46 out of 50) of the females were 
below the median of this distribution. The overlap was only 8 per cent 
of the 100 scores. Some males are more feminine in their reactions than 
some females and vice versa (8). That this difference in some cases may 
have a glandular condition accompanying it is demonstrated by the fact 
that one of the males who fell below the median on trait M was found to 
have a history of hypogonadal function and infantile genitalia. 

These types constitute an undetermined percentage of the overlap in 
scores between the sexes in general. Therefore, the validity coefficient 
(phi) of ,84 for trait M which was computed from these figures is as high 
as can be expected in view of the fallibility of the criterion. 

Received July BB, 1944, 
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Measuring Progress in Radio Training 

Gordon L. Macdonald 

A r cw York University 

In New York City the War Department in conjunction with the New 
York State Department of Education set up a school in 1942 to train radio 
technicians where the instruction was administered by various universities 
and radio schools. The course of instruction, lasting six months, was 
divided into two sections of three months each, It was within this edu¬ 
cational framework that the problem for this study evolved. 

This study grew out of the need for an adequate test to measure the 
progress of trainees under instruction. Specifically the problem is two¬ 
fold: (1) to develop an adequate instrument for measuring progress in 
training that would be valid and reliable at various levels; and (2) to apply 
the instrument to groups of trainees for the purpose of evaluating their 
progress and comparing results in the several institutions, 

This investigation included 1,156 subjects studying the theory and 
practice of radio servicing (how to repair radios). These subjects repre¬ 
sent three levels of general education: (1) High School Students, consisting 
of three groups of 28, 34 and 25 subjects between the ages of 16 and 20 
studying in a public vocational high school (These students were not in 
any way involved in the War Department training program and were 
included in this study for comparative purposes); (2) High School Gradu¬ 
ates, consisting of four adult groups of 126, 289, 326, and 216 students be¬ 
tween the ages of 18 and 40. This age limit was set by the War Depart¬ 
ment for radio trainees accepted for a course of 9tudy in a commercial 
radio school under the supervision of the War Department and the New 
York State Department of Education; and (3) College Students of which 
there were three groups of 25, 30, and 34, with a mean nge of 20 years, 
studying at three universities in New York State where their courses were 
limited to three months. 

The subjects comprising the two educational levels of adult High 
School Graduates and College Students, who were trainees of the Signal 
Corps, War Department, were chosen on the basis of a Civil Service 
aptitude test and a physical examination by army doctors, and they were 
further required to join the enlisted reserve of the Army of the United 
States. The group of College Students were further selected on the basis 
of their knowledge of higher mathematics and college physics. 
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There was no standardized objective achievement test in the field of 
radio available. However, an unstandardized test was discovered con¬ 
sisting of two forms, A and B, each containing 116 items and it was used 
and standardized in this investigation, It was a paper and pencil, mul¬ 
tiple choice, self administering, group achievement test with no time limit, 
but requiring from one hour and a half to over two hours for completion. 

The preliminary standardization was done at the level of High School 
Graduates of general education, and at two levels of specialized radio 
training. Group V with three months 1 training, and Group VII with six 
months 1 training Were used in this phase of the study. 

As a result of these analyses two new forms of the test, revised Form A 
and Form B, were prepared consisting of the best 99 items from the 116 
of each original form. It is these forma which were used in the rest of 
this investigation. 

Training Progress Measured 

The revised forms were administered to various groups at three dis¬ 
tinct levels of general education to find out if progress in specialized radio 
training could be measured equally well with the test regardless of back¬ 
ground. Norms in radio training thereby can be made available taking 
into account any contribution of general education. 

High School Students (Groups I, II, and III): The subjects at this level 
of general education had completed the years of general instruction 
of a public vocational high school and were in attendance on one of the last 
three terms of specialized radio instruction. They were tested at the end 
of 315 hours of radio instruction, or one term (Group I), at the end of 630 
hours of radio instruction, or two terms (Group II), and at the end of 945 
hours of radio instruction, or graduation (Group III). Both Forms A 
and B, with some exceptions, were administered to all members of these 
groups. 

The means, sigmas of distribution, and C.R.'s between the means on 
both forms, for the three groups, are given in Table 1. 

The levels of specialized radio training are differentiated one from 
the other by both forms of the test as is indicated by the difference between 
the means; and these differences are significant as indicated by the critical 
ratios. 

High School Graduates (Groups IV, V, VI, and VII): The adult radio 
trainees who comprised this level of general education were all high school 
graduates. The groups were divided according to specialized training in 
radio as follows: Group IV being novices with no training; Groups V and 
VI being students with three months' full-time training of 624 hours; and 
Group VII having completed the six months' full-time course of training 
of 1,248 hours. 
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Table 1 

Progress in Specialized Radio Training at the General Educational Level of High School 
Students, Showing M, o (diat.), for Each Level, and C.R.'a between Levels 
of Specialized Training Separately for Forma A and B 


Form A 


Training Period 

Group 

Mean 

o (diet.) 

N 

One term (315 hours) 

I 

43,00 

7.77 

2B 

Two terms (030 hours) 

II 

40,80 

11.61 

34 

Three terms (045 hours) 

III 

60.92 

10.52 

25 

Critical Ratios 

One term (315 hours) vs. two terms (030 hours) 


2.75 

One term (315 hours) vs. three terms (945 hours) 


7.00 

Two terms (630 hours) vs, three terms (945 hours) 


3.81 

Form B 

Training Period 

Group 

Mean 

<r (dist.) 

N 

One term (315 hours) 

I 

39-00 

5.70 

28 

Two terms (630 hours) 

11 

40.CO 

10,17 

34 

Three terms (945 hours) 

III 

61.05 

9.03 

25 


Critical Ratios 


One term (315 hours) vs. two terms (030 hours) 370 

One term (315 hours) vs. three terms (945 hours) 10.93 

Two terms (030 hours) vs. three terms (945 hours) 5.10 


The means, sigmaa of distribution, and C.R.’s between the means for 
all groups on both forms are given in Table 2. 

It is evident from the means given in Table 2 that the three levels of 
specialized radio training of "no training,” "three months' training,” and 
"six months' training” are distinguished one from the other. The critical 
ratios indicate that the differences between the means of the two groups 
with three months' training (Groups V and VI) are statistically insignifi¬ 
cant, while the differences between the means for the other levels of spe¬ 
cialized training are highly significant, these values holding for both forms 
of the test. 

The results with Form A (Table 2) show that the difference between 
the means of the two groups tested at the end of three months of spe¬ 
cialized radio training (Groups V and VI) is statistically insignificant, 
the C.R. being 1.36. The C.R. between the three months’ training level 
(Group V) and the six months' training level (Group VII) is 10.57, and 
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the C.R. between the three months 1 training level (Group VI) and the six 
months' training level (Group VII) is 9.39. Thus Form A distinguishes 
clearly between levels of specialized training in radio among high school 
graduates. 

The results for Form B are similar. The novices, or those with no 
training (Group IV) are distinguished from the others quite significantly 
with C.R.'s of 14.08 and 14.74 in comparison with the two groups with 
three months' training (Groups V and VI); and with a C.R. of 20.12 
between them and those at the six months' training level (Group VII), 
The C.R. of the means of the two groups with three months' training 
(Groups V and VI) is statistically insignificant, as on Form A, while the 
C.R.'s of the means between these same groups at the three months' level 

Table 2 

Progress in Specialized Radio Training at the General Educational Level of High School 
Graduation, Showing M, a (dist.), for Each Level, and CJt/s between Levels 
of Specialized Training Separately for Forma A and B 


Form A 

Training Period 

Group 

Mean 

<j (dist.) 

N 

Three months 

V 

48.80 

9.66 

144 

Three months 

VI 

60.35 

10.32 

162 

Six months 

VII 

62.66 

13,43 

107 

Critical Ratios 

Three months (624 hours) Group V 

vs. Three months (624 hours) Group VI 

1.30 

Three months (624 hours) Group V 

vs. Six months (1,248 hours) Group VII 

10.67 

Three months (624 hours) Group VI 

va. Six months (1,248 houra) Group VII 

0.39 

Form B 

Training Period 

Group 

Mean 

cr (diafc.) 

N 

No training 

IV 

27.30 

12.25 

120 

Three months 

V 

40.00 

0.92 

145 

Three months 

VI 

47.35 

10.33 

164 

Six months 

VII 

60.30 

12.77 

109 

Critical Ratios 

No training Group IV 


va. Three months (624 hours) Group V 

14.08 

No training Group IV 


va. Three months (624 houra) Group VI 

14.74 

No training Group IV 


vs. Six months (1,248 hours) Group VII 

20.12 


Three months (624 houra) Group V va. Three months (624 hours) Group VI .64 

Three months (624 hours) Group V V9. Six months (1,248 hours) Group VII 9.26 

Three months (624 hours) Group VI vs. Six months (1,248 hours) Group VII 8.87 
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Table 3 

Progress in Specialized Radio Training at the General Educational Level of College 
Students, Showing M, r (diet,), for Each Level, and C.R.'b between Lovols of 
Specialized Training Separately for Tonne A and B 


Form A 


Training Period 

Group 

Mean 

a (dist.) 

N 

Two months (410 hours) 

IX 

06.12 

0.03 

28 

Three months (624 hours) 

VIII 

74.12 

0.30 

25 

Three months (024 hours) 

IX 

75,00 

0.51 

30 

Three montlis (024 hours) 

X 

76.00 

12.00 

34 

Critical Ratios 

Two months (416 hours) Group IX 

ve. 

Three months (624 hours) Group VIII 

3.27 

Two months (410 hours) Group IX 

va. 

Three months (024 hours) Group IX 

4.18 

Two months (416 hours) Group IX 

VH, 

Three months (624 hours) Group X 

3.02 


Three months (624 hours) Group VIII va. Three months (624 hours) Group IX .54 

Three months (624 hours) Group VIII va. Three months (024 hours) Group X ,71 

Three months (624 hours) Group IX vs. Three months (024 hours} Group X .22 


Form B 

Training Period 

Group 

Mean 

tr (dist,) 

N 

Ono month (208 hours) 

IX 

31.34 

0.13 

28 

Three months (024 hours) 

VIII 

69.66 

8.73 

26 

Three months (024 hours) 

IX 

75.10 

10.05 

30 

Three months (024 hours) 

X 

73.64 

12.00 

34 

Critical Ratios 


One month (208 hours) Group IX vb. Three months (024 hours) Group VIII 16.48 


One month (208 hours) Group IX vs. Three months (024 hours) Group IX 18.38 

One month (208 hours) Group IX vs. Three months (624 hours) Group X 16,63 

Three months (624 hours) Group VIII vs. Three months (624 hours) Group IX 2,05 

Three months (024 hours) Group VIII vs. Three montlis (624 hours) Group X L4Q 

Three months (624 hours) Group IX va. Three months (624 hours) Group X .64 


of training and that of the group with six months' training (Group VII) 
are statistically significant, being respectively 9.26 and 8,87, Thus spe¬ 
cialized training levels are clearly differentiated by both forms at the 
general level of education represented by High School Graduates. 

College Students (Groups VIII, IX, and X); The radio trainees com¬ 
prising this level of general education received their specialized radio 
training at three universities in New York State, the course lasting for 
three months or 624 hours of instruction. The groups are distinguished 
from each other according to the university which they attended. Group 
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IX was tested at the end of one month's training with Form B, at the end 
of two months’ training with Form A, and at the end of three months’ 
training with both Form A and B. Groups VIII and X were tested at 
the end of three months' training with both forms. 

The means and sigmas of distribution of both forms at the different 
levels of specialized training, and the C.R.'s indicating the statistical sig¬ 
nificance of the difference between levels of training are given in Table 3. 

The means indicate that the levels of specialized training at one, two, 
and three months are differentiated from eaeh other. The differences on 

Scores 

D " 1U UJ J 1U TO bU 7TJ BO 90 TO 

High School Students 


High School Graduates 


Training 

period 


1 tens 
(Group I) 

2 utob 

(Group II) 

3 tezne 
(Group UX) 


3 KM. 

(Group V) 

3 DEB, 

(Qraiip VI) 

G fUB. 
(Group m) 


2 AOS. 

(Oremp IX) 

S 

(Group vjij) 

3 MB. 
(Group IHJ 

B Jttoh. 
(Group jc) 


College Student* 
- ■ 




fo . P Q-flp -&p-SO_rn nn OT> Oft 


Sooree 

Fig. 1. Levels of radio training, showing M, one a, and range in scores on Form A 
for various amounts of radio training classified according to levels of general education. 


Form A at two and three months' training are statistically significant: a 
C.R. of 3.27 existing between Group IX and Group VIII; one of 4.18 for 
Group IX; and one of 3.92 between Group IX and Group X. 

The data for Form B show that the differences between means at one 
month’s training (Group IX) and three months' training (Groups VIII, 
IX, and X) are highly significant, the C.R. being 16.48 between Group 
IX and Group VIII; 18.38 for Group IX; and 15,63 between Group IX 
and Group X, 
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The C.R.'s of the means for the groups compared at the three months' 
level of training are statistically insignificant in all cases. This statistical 
insignificance of the differences between the means coupled above with 
the evidence of reliable differences between different levels of specialized 
radio training, indicates that the test is measuring progress in training. 

Progress in radio training is being measured within different levels of 
general education. Differences between levels of specialized training hold 
for both forma of the test. A graphic representation of these results is 
given in Figures 1 and 2. 


Training 

parOod 


1 Cans 
(Group I) 


2 torm3 
(Group II) 


3 tema 
(Group ill) 


no train. 
(Group IV) 
3 moo ■ 
(Group V) 


Scot* u 

0 XO 2D 30-TO-BO-CD-70-Bff-RT“S3 

High School Student* 

- 


Rl£h School Graduates 


3 inQfl. 
(Qroup VI) 


6 mas. 
(Oroup VII) 

1 mo. 

(Oroup IX) 


College Student » 

■L™- 


3 i - , i — 

(Oroup viij) 1 

3 Jnos. _ * _ 

(Oroup IX) 

. 3 JlQff, , T > || - - - 

(Oroup X) 

<fl-14-2fl-20_Ifl_fifl_fifl, 7Q.. 00_ flg 

Scoroe 

Fia. 2. Levels of radio training, showing M, one a, and range in scores On Form D 
for various amounts of radio training classified according ta levels of general education. 


Analysis of Reliability and Validity 

The measurement of progress having been indicated the next step was 
to check the equality of the forms and verify the reliability at the various 
levels of specialized radio training, and the different levels of general 
education; and to establish the validity of the test. 

Equality of the Forms, The two forms were compared at the different 
levels of specialized radio training within the levels of general education. 
Both forms were found to be equal in difficulty, with variability of per- 
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formance being much the same for both forms, with the exception of 
Group I at the general education level of High School Students, per¬ 
formance on Form A being slightly more variable. 1 

Reliability. The odd-even correlations, corrected by the Brown- 
Spearman formula for length, for all groups tested are given in Table 4. 
The parallel form correlations for those groups which were tested with 
both forms is given in the same table. 


Table 4 

Odd-Even and Parallel Form Correlation at All Levels of General Education 


Odd-Even Correlations 



Form A 



Form B 


Training Period 

Raw r o0 

P.E. 

'00 

P.E. 

Raw r M 

P.E. 

T * 

t OD 

P.E. 

Group I 

.53 

.09 

.09 

.07 

.63 

.09 

.06 

.07 

Group II 

.82 

.04 

.90 

.02 

.61 

.09 

.07 

.07 

Group III 

.80 

.04 

.88 

,03 

.88 

.03 

.03 

.02 

Group IV 





.80 

.02 

.80 

.01 

Group V 

.70 

.03 

,83 

,02 

.00 

.03 

.81 

.02 

Group VI 

.03 

.03 

.78 

.02 

.07 

.03 

.80 

.02 

Group VII 

.84 

,02 

.91 

.01 

.82 

.02 

.90 

.01 

Group IX (1 month) 
Group IX (2 months) 

.54 

.00 

.70 

.05 

.74 

.04 

.86 

.03 

Groups VIII, IX, andX 

.80 

.01 

.93 

.01 

.89 

.01 

.04 

.01 


* Corrected by Brown-Spearman formula. 


Parallel Form Correlations 


Training Period 

JV 

r 

P.E. 

Group I 

28 

.39 

,11 

Group II 

34 

.73 

.06 

Group III 

25 

.44 

.11 

Group VIII 

26 

,87 

.03 

Gr6up IX 


.79 


Group X 

34 

.92 

,02 

Groups VIII, IX, and X 

80 

.88 

.02 


High School Students (Groups I, II, and III): The groups at the lowest 
level of high school training (Group I) have an odd-even r of .69 on both 
forms. ThiB reliability is unsatisfactory at this lowest level of specialized 
training and level of general education. 

1 In an effort to save apace the tables for tliiB analysis have been omitted, but they 
may be obtained from tho author. 
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The parallel form correlation of .39 for this group is likewise quite low, 
and ia not four times its P.E. Thus any prediction of individual perform¬ 
ance on one form as compared to individual performance on the other 
would likely be no better than chance for members of this group. 

The group at the next level of training (Group II) lmB a reliability 
coefficient of .90 that is satisfactory on one form while on the other it is 
much lower (.67) and unsatisfactory. The parallel form correlation is, 
however, high enough to be acceptable. 

The group at the highest level of radio training among high school 
students (Group III) has reliability coefficients that arc acceptable on 
both forms of the test. However, the parallel form correlation of ,44 is 
quite low and just four times its P.E. 

High School Graduates (Groups IV, V, VI, and VII): The reliability 
coefficients on both forms for all of the groups at the various lovels of 
specialized training indicate that the reliability of the two forms is gen¬ 
erally satisfactory at this level of general education. 

College Students (Group VIII, IX, and X): The groups with three 
months’ training were combined on one Pearson Product-moment chart 
for purposes of computing the odd-even correlation because it was shown 
that their training was apparently identical as indicated by the means of 
all groups on both forms. 

The odd-even correlation (Form A) at the two months’ level of spe¬ 
cialized training is lower than for the other levels, with the reliability 
coefficient for three months' training being most satisfactory. The 
parallel form correlations for the various groups at the three months' level 
of specialized training are quite satisfactory and indicate that prediction 
of individual, and group performance from one form to the other would 
be highly reliable. 

The reliability as shown by the odd-even correlation is acceptable at 
all levels of specialized radio training, with the exception of the first term 
students (Group I) at the high school level of general education. • The 
parallel form correlation at the general education level of High School 
Students is not as reliable as at the general education level of College 
Students where the coefficients are acceptable for group and individual 
prediction. 

Validity . The progress made in specialized radio training was an¬ 
alyzed at three levels of general education, and within those levels groups 
were differentiated one from the other by the means according to progress 
in specialized radio training. Those differences between the means for 
the various levels of specialized radio training within each general educa¬ 
tional level was shown to be statistically significant, and was statistically 
insignificant between groups with specialized radio training. This dis- 
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tinguishing between levels of specialized radio training indicatea a valid 
test of radio achievement. 

Another indication of validity is to be found in the low correlations 
which were found to exist between the radio achievement test and the Otis 
Intelligence test. Groups VIII and X were administered the Otis In¬ 
telligence Test, Higher Examination Form B, timed for thirty minutes 
and scored for the number right, and the results correlated with both forms 
of the radio achievement test. Group VIII has a correlation of —.03 
between Form A of the radio achievement test and the Otis Intelligence 
Test and .26 between Form B and the Otis Test; and for Group X a cor¬ 
relation of .05 was obtained between Form A and the Otis Test and .02 
between Form B and the Otis Test. Thus we have indicated by the low 
correlations, approaching zero in three instances, that there is being 
measured by the radio achievement test some capacity that is different 
from that defined capacity measured by this standardized and valid 
intelligence test. 

There being no known acceptable outside criteria with which this test 
may be correlated, the evidence of parallel form correlation is offered 
in its stead. Each form of the radio achievement test at the general 
education level of College Students has a high self correlation, and each 
form correlates high with the other form. Both forms of the radio 
achievement test may be said to be valid radio achievement tests and they 
are measuring equally well that capacity which, for this study, is known 
as radio knowledge. 

Summary and Conclusions 

The purpose of this investigation was to measure training progress of 
radio learners, and to standardize the instrument thus used. 

Three levels of general education were represented in the subjects 
selected for measurement of radio training: High School Students, High 
School Graduates, and College Students. The subjects at the two highest 
levels of general education were selected from male applicants on the basis 
of a Civil Service Aptitude test and a physical examination by Army 
doctors. 

A preliminary standardization of two forms of a radio achievement test 
was made; the two forms compared for difficulty and variability of per¬ 
formance; odd-even correlation computed for reliability, and a bi-serial 
correlation of test items computed for the two forma. On the basia of this 
woik the test was revised and the forms reevaluated. Both forms were 
found to be close to equality of difficulty and variability of performance. 

The two forms of the test were administered to each member of three 
groups, with one, two, and three terms of radio training, at the general 
educational level of High School Students, At the general educational 
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level of High School Graduates one form (Form B) was administered to ft 
group of novices, and both forma were administered in alternate fashion 
to the members of the other groups. At the general educational level of 
College Students the two forms of the test were administered to ft]] 
members of the three groups; while one group (Group IX) was tested with 
Form B at the end of one month, and Form A at the end of two months 
of radio training, 

Answers to the following questions were sought from the data thus 
accumulated: 

1. Are both forma of the teat reliable at various levels of radio training 
within the several levels of general education? 

2. Is this a valid test of radio achievement? 

3. Are the two forms equal in difficulty and variability of performance 
for various levels of specalized radio training within each general 
educational level? 

4. What prediction of an individual's or a group's progress in training 
exists for either form? 

The answers to these questions are the conclusions derived from this 
study. 

1. The test is a reliable test as is indicated by the odd-even and parallel 
form correlations shown in Table 4. The odd-even reliability coefficients 
range from .69 to .93 on Form A and from ,67 to .94 for Form B at the 
various levels of specialized radio training with a median coefficient of .88 
for Form A and .85 for Form B, The lowest reliability coefficients were 
at two levels of specialized radio training within the general educational 
level of High School Students where the odd-even correlation was .69 for 
the lowest group (Group I) on Form A and ,67 for the middle group 
(Group II) on Form B. The parallel form correlation for Group I was 
.39, and .44 for Group III. It appears from this that the test is less 
reliable at the lowest of the three levela of general education. 

2. The test appears to be a valid test of radio achievement at various 
levels of specialized radio training and general education. The magnitude 
of the parallel form correlations suggests this as shown in Table 4. The 
low correlations between both forms of the test and an intelligence test is 
evidence that the test is measuring some factor other than intelligence, 
which is assumed to be radio knowledge as that was what the students 
were studying, and that was what was tested. Essentially however, the 
test is valid because it differentiates between Levels of specialized radio 
training within each of three levels of general education, and with dif¬ 
ferences between the mean levels of specialized training that are practi¬ 
cally without exception statistically significant as shown in Tables I, 2, 
and 3, 
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3. The two forma are close to equality of difficulty at all the higher 
levels of specialized radio training for all general educational levels, with 
Form B slightly more difficult at the lowest levels of specialized training, 

4. The coefficients of correlation between levels of specialized radio 
training at the general educational level of College Students (Group IX) 
were of such magnitude (.62 to .82) as to be acceptable for group predic¬ 
tions of training progress; and individual prediction as indicated by these 
same coefficients is increased from 20% to 40% above chance at the 
various levels of specialized radio training. 

In general, it appears that specialized radio training is affected some¬ 
what by the level of general education (see Figures 1 and 2). 

Thus it may be concluded that training progress of radio trainees has 
been measured and a test has been standardized to accomplish it. 

Received August 7, 19H- 



A Study of the Effect of Music Distraction on 
Reading Efficiency 

Mack T. Henderson, Anne Crews, and Joan. Barlow 

Gnnnell College , Iowa 

Very often college students claim that they can Bhudy effectively with 
the radio on, that music does not “bother” them. This suggested the 
following study which attempts to determine whether or not rending 
efficiency is influenced when music is used ns distraction, and whether 
there is any difference in the influence of popular and classical music upon 
reading efficiency. In a similar study Paul Fcndrick 1 found that somi- 
classical music tended to reduce efficiency, but since he did not equate hia 
groups and because he used only one type of distraction, it was decided 
to supplement hie results through this experiment, 

Procedure 

Fifty freshman women helped us with this experiment. These women 
were divided into three equally matched groups on the basis of their 
psychological examination scores (American Council on Education Psy¬ 
chological Examination, 1942 edition) and reading teat scores (Nelson- 
Denny Reading Teat) obtained in September, 1943. The A.C.E. means 
for the No Distraction, Classical, and Popular groups were 107.7 tfc 22.6, 
102.5 ± 30.3,103.6 ± 23.8. The means for the vocabulary section of the 
reading test were 43.1 =h 16.1, 42.6 =fc 16.7, 43.8 ± 13.5, and for the 
paragraph section of the reading teat 45.3 ± 11.5, 47.3 ± 11.7, 48.0 
± 13.9. The differences in these means were found to be statistically 
insignificant as measured by Fisher t. 

First of all, the subjects filled out a questionnaire which was con¬ 
structed primarily for the purpose of determining whether or not the 
subjects were accustomed to studying with the radio on; whether or not 
they thought that the radio reduced their study efficiency; the amount of 
studying done with the radio on; and the type of program they usually 
listened to when studying. 

The Nelson-Denny Reading Test was uBed in this study to measure 
the reading efficiency of the three groups. This test was chosen for four 
reasons: (1) it has two forma which made possible the use of one form as 

1 Fcndriok, P. The influence of music distraction upon reading efficiency. J. educ. 
Ret., 1937, 31, 264-271. 
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a pre-teat and the other as a final test; (2) Form A had been given to the 
freshmen when they entered college, September, 1943, making pre-test 
scores immediately available; (3) the test has two sections, a vocabulary 
section and a paragraph comprehension section, making it possible to 
determine the influence of distraction upon these subdivisions as well as 
upon the total scores; (4) the test required only 30 minutes to complete, 
10 minutes for vocabulary and 20 for paragraph comprehension. 

Form B of the Nelson-Denny Reading Test was administered, as the 
final test, to a group of 14 freshman women with popular music as distrac¬ 
tion and to a group of 17 with classical music as distraction, while a third 
group of 19, a control group, took the reading examination without any 
distraction. Hereafter, these groups will be referred to as Popular, Clas¬ 
sical, and No Distraction groups. Popular and classical music were the 
two types of music chosen for this study, because the questionnaire results 
showed that they were the two types to which most of the subjects usually 
listened. Typical, familiar recordings of both types of music were care¬ 
fully selected to be played during the tests. The recordings used in this 
experiment are as follows: 

Musical Recordings: Popular music (order of presentation): 1. Two 
O'clock Jump (Harry James); 2. That's What You Think (Krupa); 
3. Sunday, Monday, or Always (Frank Sinatra); 4. Mr. Five by Five 
(Harry James); 5. Prince Charming (Harry James); 6. Tuxedo Junction 
(Glenn Miller); 7. Idaho (Benny Goodman); 8- Crosstown (Glenn 
Miller); and 9. Close to You (Frank Sinatra), and Classical rnu'sic: 
Symphony in D Minor by C6sar Franck (Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra, Victor Recording, 0726-6730). 

The conditions under which the tests were given were regulated as 
carefully as possible. The tests were administered on three successive 
afternoons at hours when the greatest number of the subjects would be 
free. However, it was impossible to find times when they were all free; 
hence, the rather small number of subjects. During the test, the subjects 
were asked to assume that they were in their own rooms studying with 
the radio on. The volume of the phonograph was predetermined by a 
group of judges, including students, and regulated to approximately the 
same loudness which the subjects ordinarily maintained when studying 
with the radio as background. These judges, who were stationed at 
various places in the room in which the tests were to be given, agreed 
upon the loudness desired. In order to assure some measure of similarity 
of volume, the position of the volume control was noted and used through¬ 
out the experiment. This method was resorted to, because a physical 
device for determining volume in decibels was not practical, since the 
volume within each record varied noticeably. 
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The significance of the differences in the means was determined by the 
Fisher t test. 


Results 

In Table 1 are recorded the averages of the No Diatraction, Classical, 
and Popular groups, the differences between the averages of the pre-test 
scores and the final test scores of each group, and the significance of these 
differences in averages. It will be observed that the only score influenced 
by the distraction more than could be accounted for by chance is the 


Table 1 

Nelgon-Denny Averages and l Scores 



N 

Pre-Test 
(Form A) 

Final Test 
(Form B) 

Difference 

t 

(Fisher) 

P 

No Distraction 
vocabulary 

10 

43,1 

50.0 

4-0.9 

1.260 

.20 

paragraph 


45.3 

40,2 

+3.9 

.023 

.35 

Classical 

vocabulaiy 

17 

42.0 

48,4 

+ 5.8 

.900 

.35 

paragraph 


47.3 

40.1 

-1.2 

.206 

.80 

Popular 

vocabulary 

14 

43.8 

47,8 

+4.0 

,605 

.55 

paragraph 


48.0 

22.9 

- 25.1 

0.160 

<.001 


paragraph score of the Popular group. This score was reduced 25.1 score 
points, on the average, below the pre-test score. It is interesting to note 
that the vocabulary scores of all three groups showed an increase even 
though the increases are not statistically significant as measured by 
Fisher t. 

In order to determine whether or not differences exist between those 
who are accustomed to studying with the radio and those who are 
unaccustomed to studying with the radio, the data of Tables 2 and 3 are 
presented. These data show that, regardless of the students' study 
habits, the groups function alike. The paragraph scores of the Popular 
group showed a significant decrease in the final test score whether students 
were accustomed to studying with the radio or not; all other test score 
changes were within the range expected by chance. 

In trying to account for the lack of influence or distraction of classical 
music upon the test results and the lack of influence of popular music upon 
the vocabulary scores, one can only suggest explanations. A reasonable 
explanation for the lack of distraction of classical music is that the rhythms 
and melodies of classical music arc usually more complex and less obvious 
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Table 2 


Nclaon-Denny Averages and t Scores of Those Who Use the Radio When Studying 



N 

Pre-Teat 
(Form A) 

Final Test 
(Form B) 

Difference 

t 

(FiBhor) 

P 

No Distraction 

14 






vocabulary 


42.3 

49,8 

+7.8 

1.089 

.30 

paragraph 


44.1 

48.9 

+4.8 

1.002 

.30 

Classical 

0 






vocabulary 


41.4 

60.4 

+9.0 

1.341 

.20 

paragraph 


47.8 

40.9 

-.9 

.134 

.85 

Popular 

B 






vocabulary 


45.5 

50.5 

+5.0 

.070 

.50 

paragraph 


53.8 

25.1 

-28.6 

6,485 

<.001 



Table 3 




Nebon-Denny Averages and t Scores of Those Who Do Not Use 




the Radio When Studying 





Pre-Teat 

Final Teat 


t 



N 

(Form A) 

(Form B) 

Difference 

(Fisher) 

P 

No DiBtraotion 

5 






vocabulary 


30.8 

40.0 

+3.8 

.531 

.60 

paragraph 


30.6 

40.0 

+.4 

.042 

.95 

Classical 

8 






vocabulary 


43.3 

40.1 

+2.8 

.245 

.80 

paragraph 


40.8 

46.3 

-1.5 

.201 

.86 

Popular 

0 






vocabulary 


41.5 

44.2 

+ 2.7 

.244 

.80 

paragraph 


40.3 

20.0 

-ie.7 

3.849 

<.001 


than those of popular music. The simpler and obvious rhythms and 
melodies of popular music are easily grasped by a group of subjects and 
are therefore listened to by the subjects. Naturally, while they listen to 
the music their attention is diverted from the task at hand. Classical 
music with its subtle rhythms and hidden melodies is apt to be vague and 
is therefore not “listened to,” It becomes a background against which 
the assigned task is accomplished without interference, and under these 
conditions it does not divert the subject’s attention from his work. Just 
what a group of persons highly trained in the understanding of classical 
music would do under the conditions of this experiment remains to be 
determined. 
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A likely explanation for the fact that popular music influences the 
paragraph ecores and not the vocabulary scores seems to lie in the nature 
of the test materials, The paragraph materials are meaningfully related 
and require sustained effort on the part of the subject, In contrast to 
this, the vocabulary materials are intermittent and unrelated. This sug¬ 
gests that popular music interfered with the more complex of the two test 
Boctions. 

The suggested explanations might be summarized by saying that 
whether or not music is a real distraction depends upon the complexity of 
the music and upon the complexity of the test materials, In this experi¬ 
ment, the subtler music (classical) did not influence the test results, and 
the obvious music (popular) influenced only the paragraph section of 
the test. 


Conclusions 

1. Popular music distracted a group of subjects significantly on the 
paragraph section of the Nelson-Denny Reading Test. Classical music 
showed no evidence of distraction in either the vocabulary or paragraph 
sections of the test, nor did the popular music show evidence of distraction 
upon vocabulary. 

2. Students accustomed to studying with the radio were influenced as 
much or as little as students unaccustomed to studying with the radio. 

3. It is suggested that whether or not music serves as a distraction 
depends upon the complexity of the music and upon the complexity of 
the test materials. 


Received June 8,19U. 
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Note: The length of a review of a book or monograph is no indication of i te importance. 
Because of W.P.B. restrictions on paper reviewers of books have been, requested to 
prepare their reviews in fewest possible words. Ed. 

Halsey r George D. Making and using industrial service ratings. New York; 

Harper & Bros., 1044. Pp, xxii + 149, 82,50. 

“This book is intended primarily for operating and personnel executives 
who are interested in the practical aspects of service ratings—what has been 
done, what the difficulties <are, and how rating problems similar to theirs have 
been worked out successfully by other executives." The book, however, 
contains material of value to anyone interested in employee ratings. 

Ratings of nonsuporvigory, supervisory and executive personnel are dis- 
ouased. Numerous helpful excerpts and sample forms are presented, mostly 
from the field of public personnel administration. 

The author gives proper emphasis to such practical points as how to train 
supervisors to Tate employees and to discuss the ratings with the individuals. 

“Service ratings have two distinct and different purposes: to serve as an 
aid in training and supervision, and to furnish an evaluation of the person's job 
performance as an aid in making sound administrative decisions—salary in¬ 
creases, layoffs, etc.” In developing a rating plan it is important to distinguish 
carefully between these two purposes. The rating procedure will differ in many 
respects depending on whether it is designed to serve one or both of these 
purposes. 

The efficiency rating system of the federal government is explained in con¬ 
siderable detail. It is evident that this plan is superior in every way to the 
graphic rating scale used almost universally in industry. 

With regard to the problem of Bcoring a rating form, the approach is both 
laborious and naive* Erom an attempt to attach numerical grades to employee 
ratings problems arise which cannot be overcome in a practical situation. Logi¬ 
cal and statistical considerations, which the author completely overlooks, pre¬ 
vent one from obtaining a total score "by adding the numerical values of the 
ratings on the separate qualities.” There is a wide-spread misconception on 
this point among industrial people. It is not clear why it is necessary to grade 
the ratings in order to serve the training or administrative purposes outlined 
above. 

It is unfortunate that the book does not touch on the problem of using 
employee ratings in a unionized organization, The broader problem is how 
can the merit of certain individuals bo appraised and rewarded under conditions 
of collective bargaining. 

This book is a worthwhile contribution to the literature on rating industrial 
employees. Although the approach ia not scholarly, most of the content is 
sound and, above all, it is realistic. 


Charles C. Gibbons 


Owete-lUinois Class Co., 
Toledo l Ohio 
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Cason, Eloise Booker. Mechanical methods for increasing the speed of reading . 

An Experimental Study at the Third Grade Level New York; Columbia 

University Contributions to Education, No. 878, 1043. Pp. 80, S1.75. 

This monograph is a complete report of an experiment set up to answer a 
specific question for a specific group of subjects: Does intensive training in cor¬ 
rect eye movements improve measurable reading skills to a greater extent than 
would the use of the same amount of time for free library reading? The experi¬ 
ment is admirably designed to produce an unequivocal answer, Paired groups 
of third grade children (25 pairs in School A, 26 pairs in School B) were used na 
subjects. Pairing of individuals was based on scores from the Gates Heading 
Survey Test, but Tables 1 and 2 indicate that the groups were closely similar 
on the Otiff Intelligence Test as well. Twenty-minute training periods were 
scheduled five times a week for four weeks under the direction of the regular 
teachers, no other reading instruction being given during the experiment. In 
School A, experimental subjects read printed material marked and spaced to 
call attention to phrases. Control subjects read library materials in the same 
room. In School B, experimental subjects practiced with the Motron-O-Scope. 
Control subjects read library materials in another room. Before and after the 
four-week training period, the Gates Heading Survey Tests and several now 
tests specially constructed to measure Bkill in the reading of phrases were given. 
Results bearing on the main problem were definite and clcar-cut. In neither 
school was there a statistical significant difference on any test between the ineans 
of the experimental and control groups. 

The data were then analyzed in several other ways, In order to throw light 
on the question as to whether the effects of method may differ for children of 
different ability levels, each group was divided into upper, middle, and lower 
thirds. Since this would place only about eight or nine persons in each sub¬ 
group one would anticipate difficulty in demonstrating that any differences in 
gains were statistically significant. 'Therefore, it is interesting to find, using 
the t-test, that a few were. In the School A Phrase Material Group, the upper 
third lost in speed while the middle third gained. In the Metron-O-Scope 
Group the upper third gained significantly more in comprehension than the 
lower third. In the School B Library Group, the middle third gained signifi¬ 
cantly more in comprehension than the lower third. Though results based on 
so few cases cannot be conclusive, they suggest the desirability of special 
investigation of this problem, Another sort of analysis used the results of a 
re-adminiatmtion of the Gates Test after summer vacation. There were still 
no reliable differences between equated groups. It seemed to this reviewer 
that the most interesting difference in the whole study was one which the author 
declined to interpret because of uncontrolled factors in the two situations, 
namely the difference between schools in gains on the Gates TeBt. In School A 
there were no significant gains for either group. In School B, both experimental 
and control groups showed gains of one-half to three-fourths of a year of reading 
age, gains which persisted over the summer vacation period. When one re¬ 
members that the practice periods added up to leas than seven hours altogether, 
these figures seem very large. Whatever the uncontrolled factors were which 
accounted for this result in School B may well be of more practical importance 
than the factors the experiment was set up to test. 

There are a few places where the statistical explanations are a little obscure, 
but there seem to be no errors in procedure which would cast doubt on the 
dependability of the results. The findingB of the study as a whole will lend 
support to the arguments of those who hold that mechanical and motor skills 
are ieBs important aspects of reading than are intehegtuaf and motivational 
factors. Since free reading is much simpler and less expensive than the me¬ 
chanical methods, the results should have definite practical application. 

Leona E. Tyler 


Uniuorsily of Oregon 
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Sargent, S. Stnnsfeld. The basic teachings of the oreal psychologists. New York; 

New Home Library, 1044. Pp, xiv -+■ 346. $.60. 

The book covers about all the major topics in psychology with a pretty fair 
balance. It includes most of the applied field as well as the general field, but 
the former is usually somewhat implicit in tlie discussions of the latter rather 
than being set off by itself as applied psychology. In each chapter the treat¬ 
ment is essentially chronological, comprising a brief summary of the findings of 
theories of quite a number of people on the topic under consideration. The 
treatment not critical, the controversial qvie&tiowa are left open. 

The author indicates that it is written for the layman and secondarily per¬ 
haps as a refresher for advanced students. The reviewer believes that these 
two markets should be reversed in importance. The layman will find the dis¬ 
cussion somewhat cluttered by the names of so many people unfamiliar to him, 
and he will not find an extensive topic in which he might be interested treated 
at any length. It is, of course, impossible to cover so much ground in any very 
systematic fashion. Occasionally, too, some technical term is introduced with¬ 
out any explanation, although later in the book it may be discussed in more 
detail. On the other hand, the advanced student might find it quite helpful as 
a sort of thumbnail review of the whole held, and he would be almost certain 
to encounter some bits oF information here and there that would be a helpful 
supplement to his existing knowledge on a topic. The author must have cov¬ 
ered a tremendous amount of source material in order to formulate the concise 
paragraphs which he does on so many topics by so many people. From that 
standpoint the job is well done. 

The title of the book ie subject to criticism. There certainly are not as 
many “great 1 ' psychologists aa listed. The biographical notes at the end 
include some two hundred psychologists. It is probably not the author’s fault, 
but the publisher's blurb on the jacket is in poor taste and smacks of “gold 
brick.' J 
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And now to live again. Betgy Barton. New York: D. Appletan-Century, 

1944. Pp-150. $1.75. 
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Problems of the postwar world. A symposium edited by Thomas C. T. 
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Human nature and enduring peace. Edited by Gardner Murphy. Third 
Yearbook of the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1945. $3.50. 

Jobs for the physically handicapped. Louise Neuschutz. New York: 

Bernard Ackerman, Inc., 1944. Pp. 204. $3.00. 

Selling as a postwar career. David It. Osborne. Chicago: The Darin ell 
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Understanding as a condition for success in order-giving , Paul and Faith 
Pigore. Industrial Relations Associates, Inc., Cambridge, Mass., 
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A. G. Weaman. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Columbia University, 1945. Pp. 82. $1.75. (Contributions to 
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Psychology of teaching. A. D. Woodruff. New York 3: Longmans, Green 
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Counseling for veterans . Proceedings of Conference January 18-19-20, 
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Experience in retraining on the Dvorak keyboard. American Management 
Association, 330 W. 42nd st,, New York 18, N. Y. $.75. (Supple¬ 
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How to prepare and publish an employee manual: Based on a survey of 
company practices. New York 18: American Management Associa¬ 
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The Measurement of Supervisory Quality in Industry * 

Quentin W. File 

Purdue University 

In any organization engaged in a productive activity there must lie 
individuals who assume responsibility for directing productive procedures 
at the operational level. The Army 1ms its sergeants; the school, its 
classroom teachers; and the church, its ministers and priests. Industry, 
likewise, must rely on its all-important directors of operations, its 
supervisors. Upon these supervisors rests the responsibility of seeing 
that all the creative planning, technical research, and personnel policies 
bear tangible fruit in the form of maintained or improved productivity. 
Operating supervision is the connecting link between top management 
and the worker, and the chain of harmonious industrial relations can 
be no stronger than this key link. 

In order to establish a common basis of understanding, lot us define 
an industrial supervisor as an individual who actually directs the pro¬ 
ductive processes at the scene of operation. Such a definition would 
include individuals between the group leader and departmental supervisor 
levels. 

To meet the wartime demand, supervisory training programs have 
been instituted both by industry and by the government. Must of the 
training has been carried out on an “on-the-job 1 ' basis so ns to provide a 
minimum of interference with regular work activities. In spite of the 
extensive publications describing the various typos of training programs 
and testifying to the merits of each, little has been said about the need 
for objectively evaluating the outcomes of such programs or about setting 
up a systematic method for evaluating supervisory quality. 

♦This article is bused on the author's thesis of the same Lilies, submitted to the 
Faculty of Purdue University in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the decree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, June, 1044. This study was ciudud out under Lhc direr'Lion of 
Professor H. II. llemmers in collaboration ivfi.h U-n hidiwhial concerns. Funds for 
this research were provided by the Division of Education and Applied Psychology of 
Purdue University, 
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The need for some instrument for measuring supervisory quality 
becomes apparent when one considers the uses to which such a test could 
be put. A good supervisory ability test could be used: (1) to select and 
cLassify candidates for supervisory training; (2) to evaluate the outcomes 
of supervisory training; (3) for upgrading; (4) to check on the quality of 
present supervisory personnel; (5) as a basis for interviewing and counsel¬ 
ing supervisors; and (6) as material for group discussion at supervisory 
meetings. 

Management was long prone to assume that to obtain the best super¬ 
visor one should promote his best worker. In other words, it assumed 
success on a given job to be a reliable measure of the ability of the 
individual to supervise others who do the same kind of work. That 
such is not the case has been repeatedly proved. Ability to deal with 
personalities, loyalty to management, interest in work and numerous 
other factors make it necessary to consider knowledge of a job and other 
specific factors merely an essential part rather than all of the require¬ 
ments for good supervision. 

The general factors of supervision are many. Each supervisor, 
regardless of rank and experience, must deal with the attitudes of his 
workers, his associates, and his bosses. He must administer company 
policies. He must decide what explanations of wage differentials, vaca¬ 
tion preferences, penalties, and the like must be given. And, most of all, 
he must be sensitive to potential disunity and dissatisfaction among his 
workers in order that the difficulty can be corrected before it reaches a 
point where production will be affected. 

Construction of the Test 

In the construction of an instrument for measuring supervisory 
quality, consideration must be given to the relative importance of both 
the general and the specific factors involved. The seemingly predomi¬ 
nant importance of the general factors of supervision is emphasized by 
the large number of books and articles now expressing the need for im¬ 
proved understanding of human relations and the importance of per¬ 
sonalities in achieving industrial harmony. The following statement by 
Dodd and Rice 1 is illustrative of present personnel trends: “When it 
becomes necessary, new supervisors are selected from the ranks of 
workers, engineers, technicians, and other sourced. Experience proves 
conclusively that intelligence, personality, vitality, and leadership should 
outweigh technical or trade ability when the selections are made/' 

Most industrial supervisors are obtained by soine form of upgrading. 
It seems quite possible, therefore, that any individual, who is able to 

1 Dodd, A. E., and Rice, H. 0,, cds,, Flow to train workers for war industries, p. 80. 
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qualify for a supervisory position on the basis of has general abilities, will 
cither have acquired, or can acquire, the specific knowledge necessary for 
handling the job. It was on the basis of the hypothesis that factors 
generally common to industrial supervisory positions are the really important 
quantities that this project of constructing a valid measure of supervisory 
quality was conceived. 

When developing any test, it is necessary to make certain basic 
assumptions. The principal assumptions of this study were: 

1. That ability to supervise workers is something general in nature 
rather than highly specific to a given job or company. The supervisor's 
effectiveness is, in the long run, dependent upon his understanding of 
and ability to deal with human relations. 

2. That lack of this general ability to deal with workers is tire greatest 
single cause of supervisory failures and of management-worker friction. 

3. That knowledge of how to handle the supervisory function can be 
tested by obtaining responses to certain significant questions which are 
drawn directly from problems which frequently confront the supervisor. 

4. That such questions can be obtained by direct contact with 
supervisors on the job, by careful study of the literature concerning 
supervisory fundamentals and supervisory problems, by taking into 
account the relevant principles of psychology, and by systematically 
“weeding out" those items which prove unfruitful. 

In selecting the items for the supervisory ability test, How Supervise?? 
three definite objectives were kept in mind. 

1. The items must be presented in problem form calling for ail 
operational response, i.e., the items should ask “What should be done 
... 7^ or “Is it desirable to . . . 7", etc. 

2. The items must have “face 11 as well as statistical validity. They 
must present problems which are pertinent to industrial supervisors 
regardless of the department or the company from which the supervisors 
are selected. 

3. These items must be simply worded so that any supervisor can see 
the problem involved. 


Item Selection 

Items for How Supervise? were selected from three distinct sources: 
publications concerning industrial supervision, suggestions from in¬ 
dustrial supervisors and personnel men, and contacts with labor lenders. 
The most fruitful and readily available source of potential items was the 
industrial literature. Industrial supervisory problems have received 

3 Sample copies of this teat may ho obtained from the Psychological Corporation, 
522 Fifth Avo., New York City. 
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considerable attention in the last half decade and much has been written 
about the importance of harmonious supervisot-worker relations, Es¬ 
pecially valuable of the published works were the human relations 
manuals and books dealing with specific supervisory problems and their 
solutions, 3 Contacts with various supervisors in a sizable manufacturing 
concern offered a means of checking on the practicality of the problems 
presented and of obtaining additional items. 

From the sources mentioned above a pool of 204 items was gathered 
for the experimental edition of How Supervise?, These items were divided 
into two numerically equal forms. Where items dealt with closely 
related problems, those items were placed in different forms. All other 
items were divided on an odd-even basis. Many of the items deal with 
problems now under heated discussion. These items wore purposely 
included in order to give the test added value as a basis for supervisory 
conferences. 

The personal data which the supervisor was asked to provide were 
purposely made extensive in order to investigate possible relationships 
of these data with test scores and with management's ratings, This 
section was purposely placed at the end of the test for three reasons. 

1. The supervisor will be more likely to give his undivided attention 
to oral instructions at the beginning of the test if not presented with 
preliminary material to be filled out before answering the test items. 

2. Any resentment which might occur from a fairly extensive set of 
questions will not affect his responses to the items of the test. 

3. Since tests are usually scored from front to back, the total score 
and the name of the supervisor are brought together with a minimum 
of page turning. This advantage was also evident when responses to the 
items were punched on tabulating machine cards. 

Item Validity 

The validity of a test item must always be described as validity with 
respect to some standard of value. One of the most vital, and usually 
the most difficult, problems of test construction is that of securing an 
adequate criterion. One criterion for a test of supervisory quality is 
obviously ''success on the job.” Success, however, must be defined in 
terms of some standard and by some individual or group of individuals. 

The problem also arises as to what are the best answers to the items 
of a test. To meet the above problem two assumptions were Ynade: 

1. '‘Good” supervisors as a group know the best answers. 

3 Gardiner, Glenn U, Better ForemansHp, First Edition. New York: McGraW Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1936. Heycl, Carl)]//u?nan- Relations Manual Jor Executives, New York: 
McGrow Hill Book Co., Inc., 1039. 
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2. Men who write books and articles on industrial supervision and 
men actually engaged in directing supervisory training programs as a 
group know the correct answers. 

Unfortunately, simply to assume that the best supervisors know the 
correct answers, though logically sound, does not provide an adequate 
criterion- The really crucial problem becomes one of determining who 
these good supervisors are. The writer felt that two groups of people 
should know—(1) the men who work under the supervisor and (2) the 
individuals to whom the supervisor is responsible; in other words, his 
bosses. 

Ratings by members of management above the supervisor proved 
more available than those of the workers. Out of a total of 972 super¬ 
visors tested 5.77 sets of four ratings were obtained. The instrument 
used for rating was The Purdue Rating Scale for Supervisors constructed 
by H. H. Remmers and the writer for use on this study. This scale 
asked for an evaluation of the supervisor in terms of seven factors and an 
overall evaluation of his quality when all factors were considered, 

Tiie orthodox method of test validation consists of having so-called 
"experts" answer the items of the test and using their responses as a key 
for obtaining a total score for all individuals tested. This total score is 
then used as a criterion for determining the degree of discrimination 
possessed by each item. 

Foremost of the problems in obtaining expert judgments is the 
problem of determining who the experts arc. Two groups of individuals 
were sampled to get the expert judgments needed to provide a scoring 
key. Group One of the sample of experts consisted of eight individuals 
who had either written articles or books about industrial problems, or 
were recognized authorities in the field of mental hygiene. To insure 
careful consideration of the test, a cheek for 810 was enclosed with each 
set of materials sent out. 

Group Two of the experts consisted of thirty--seven individuals work¬ 
ing for the government under the Division of Vocational Training for 
War Production Workers. Twenty-four different states wore repre¬ 
sented with no more than five individuals from any state. No financial 
reimbursement was given any member of this group and all responses 
were on a purely voluntary basis, Both groups of experts were asked to 
criticise each item and offer suggestions for improvement as well as to 
give the answers they considered best. 

All scoring of the supervisors 1 responses was done from tabulator 
cards. A scoring key wag obtained by finding the responses most 
frequently judged best by the two groups of experts combined. Com¬ 
bining the responses of the paid experts with those of the Training 
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Within Industry group was justified on the basis of a correlation of 
+ .91 ± .01 between the modal responses of each group. Items about 
which the experts were unable to agree and those on which the modal 
responses were “uncertain" were not used in obtaining the total test score 
for the supervisors. 

The average supervisor tested for this study was thirty-four years 
old, married, with one or two dependents, and probably didn't own hia 
home. He had a high school education and had taken a supervisory 
training course. He had worked nearly ten years before becoming a 
supervisor and over six years since becoming one. He was in charge of 
forty-nine workers of both sexes. In the last ten years he had been 
employed by two different companies. 

Further analysis revealed that: only 2% of his fellow supervisors were 
women; 15% of all supervisors had worked less than two years before 
being promoted and that 38% had been supervisors less than two years; 
only 5% were single while almost 20% had no dependents; 45% owned 
or were buying their homes; 23% had some college training and two- 
thirds of the group had completed supervisory training courses; about 
30% had been with their present employer for at least ten years or else 
had never worked anywhere else; and 73% supervised both men and 
women while only 2% supervised women alone. 

These supervisors were drawn from ten industrial concerns. The 
number of supervisors contributed by each concern was a function of the 
size and organization of that company. 

Tests of the discriminating power of each item of the experimental 
edition of How Supervise? were made with respect to both of the criteria 
previously described, namely, managements' ratings and total scores on 
the teat. The method used to determine each item's discriminating 
power was the critical ratio of the difference between the average re¬ 
sponses of the upper 27% and the lower 27% of the supervisors with 
respect to the criterion, This method was favored because it involved 
no assumptions as to the right and wrong answers to individual items. 
To the extent that a given item yields significant differences with respect 
to an acceptable criterion, the item can be considered valid ancl its 
correct answer will be indicated by the direction of the difference between 
the upper and lower groups. Thus, as was the case with this study, 
when a fallible criterion is used, the validity coefficient obtained for a 
given item depends only on the item's value and the general validity of 
all of the experts' judgments. Weakness of the experts’ responses to 
any one item does not make it impossible for the item to show a significant 
discrimination ratio. 
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When selecting items to be retained for the final forms of Horn Super¬ 
vise? four different factors were considered: 

1. Size of the critical ratios of the differences between tlie upper and 
lower groups with respect to total score on the test. 

2. Size of the critical ratios with respect to management's ratings. 

3. Degree of discrimination throughout the continuum of possible 
answers, i.c., difficulty of the item. 

4. Company to company variation on the item. 

Most important of the above factors used to determine the value of 
the iteme were the critical ratios of the differences with respect to total 
score on How Supervise? This criterion was favored because of the high 
agreement between different groups of experts and significant differences 
between the upper and lower groups of supervisors. 

Study of the Criterion 

In this study considerable time and statistical attention was given 
to management's ratings. It was hoped that a criterion could be ob¬ 
tained which would be independent of the items of the test itself. The 
desirability of securing this independent measure of supervisory quality 
is readily apparent when one reviews the advantages which such a 
criterion offers, 

1. Management ratings are made at the actual scene of operation. 
In addition to being independent of the experimental edition of the test, 
such ratings should constitute a measure of actual success on the job. 

2. Since management is solely responsible for determining what 
individuals will be promoted to supervisory positions, much can be said 
for selecting those individuals who measure up to management's 
standards. 

3. Management as a group should be more adept at making ratings 
since most modern industrial organizations make use of some form of 
merit rating. 

The 577 supervisors rated for this study were employees of six different 
industrial concerns, ranging in size from GOO workers to 20,000 workers. 
Reliability coefficients and intercorrelations of the rating scale items were 
computed for the entire population tested. In general, the correlation 
between the traits of the rating scale tended to be greater than the reli¬ 
abilities of the traits correlated. At least 17 of the 28 item intcrcorrcla- 
tions significantly exceeded 1.00 when corrected for the unreliability of 
the items. Since no correlation above 1.00 can exist in practice, it must 
be assumed that corrections for attenuation are not applicable to these 

data. The formula, = -====, corrects for chance unreliability of 

■V TrXT v Y 
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the items, but, like all other formulae assuming fandom sampling, makes 
no allowance for constant or systematic errors. This formula is } there¬ 
fore, not applicable to data in which these constant errors occur. 

Many authors of statistical texts have assumed that there can be no 
significant correlation between completely unreliable measures of a given 
pair of traits. 4 When corrected correlations above 1.00 were found, 
these correlations were assumed to be due to sampling error. It was 
assumed that further sampling would reveal either lower item inter- 
correlations, higher item reliabilities, or both. 

The writer advances the hypothesis that under conditions where 
excessive halo 5 and logical errors exist, these spuriously high inter- 
correlations between traits can be obtained from successive samples of 
randomly selected ratings. The only requirement for such a condition 
is that the logical relation of one trait to another be greater for all raters 
than the reliability of those raters' judgments. 

Four tests of refined methods of scoring the Management Ratings 
wore made. In the data tested all attempts at statistical refinement 
failed to reveal significant increases in the reliability of the ratings. The 
methods tested include weighting by Beta weights, z-scorcs, and item 
reliabilities. 

Of the 204 items of both forms of the experimental edition of How 
Supervise? 23 items yielded critical ratios of 2.00 or better for the differ¬ 
ences between the upper and lower groups as selected by management 
ratings. Since less than five items could be expected to occur by chance 
under these conditions, some idea of what management expects of its 
supervisors can possibly be gained by examining the nature of these items. 

Assuming that the item preferences of management-selected super¬ 
visors do reflect management’s opinions of what constitutes good super¬ 
vision, the following observations can be made. Management believes: 

1. Its supervisors should accept responsibility for keeping their 
department's production up and its costs down. 

2. In standardized procedures even to the point of failing to recognize 
the importance of individual differences among workers. 

3. In deeds rather than words. 

4. Its supervisors’ first and foremost responsibility is to management. 

5. Fines are not the best way to discipline workers. 

6. Workers should not be given regular rest periods. 

7. Procedures for granting raises and promotions are management’s 
business, not the workers’. 

4 Peters, Charlca C., and VimVoorhis, Walter R., Statistical procedures and their 
mathematical basis. 

* Tiffin, Joseph, Industrial psychology. 
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Probably most significant of the findings on the management-rating 
criterion is the absence of any significant critical ratios on items dealing 
with the mental hygiene aspects of supervisor-worker relations, Most 
of these items were highly significant on the total score criterion, One 
may well wonder to what extent the principles of improved personnel 
relations have trickled through to operational levels. 

To investigate the relation of management’s ratings to personal 
information about the supervisors, the correlations between ratings and 
age, marital and home status, education, working experience, special 
training, number of men supervised, and number of companies worked 
for were computed, Only three of these correlations were significantly 
above zero at ov above the 5% level of confidence. There appears to he 
a slight tendency for supervisors, with a great deal of working experience 
before being promoted, to receive somewhat higher ratings. Supervisors 
who have taken supervisory training courses arc rated slightly higher. 
More significant, however, is the relation between number of men super¬ 
vised (an indication of rank) and management’s ratings. This relation 
is a natural one since it is generally assumed that promotions are most 
frequently given to individuals whom management considered best. 

Validity of Management’s Ratings 

Since the analysis of results on The Purdue Rating Scale for Super¬ 
visors revealed management’s ratings to be of questionable validity, 
these were used as a secondary criterion for the validation of tire test 
items rather than as a principal basis for the selection of discriminating 
items. Reasons for skepticism ns to the validity of tins criterion are 
listed below. 

1. Unusually large halo effect indicating that only one general factor 
was being measured. 

2. Relatively low reliability of total scores on the ratings. Near- 
significant increases in reliability were obtained where corrections for 
differences in judges were possible. Since this correction could not be 
made on 80% of the ratings, a known source of sizable errors did affect 
the validity of the criterion. 

3. Variations in quality of raters from department to department 
doubtless existed. Such variations would tend to increase flic spread 
of the rating scores and thus increase the computed reliabilities. 

4. Almost complete failure to find significant discrimination values 
on supervisory problems recognized by industrial experts as important; 
items which two groups of experts were able to agree upon. 

Several hypotheses can be advanced for the failure of management's 
ratings to prove their worth as a, criterion. The following scorned most 
tenable to this writer; 
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1. The pyramid of authority inherent in industrial organizations 
does not provide the necessary contacts for multiple rating by manage¬ 
ment. Sound organization, according to this hierarchy, requires that 
each supervisor is responsible to only one individual. Requiring four 
men to rate a supervisor probably necessitates calling in raters who have 
had little contact with the person they rate. 

2. Rating conditions are more difficult to standardize than testing 
conditions. Inherent in these ratings are such factors as personal 
relations between rater and supervisor, personality characteristics of the 
rater, his experience in rating, and company attitude toward merit rating. 

3. Varying standards adopted by raters in a highly skilled department 
as compared to raters in a non-technical division and company-to- 
company variations can account for extremely wide variations in rating 
scores which have no basis in terms of supervisory quality. 

4. Quite possibly either or both management rating and How Super¬ 
vise? deal with only part of the required abilities necessary for good 
supervision. For example, operational management has long disre¬ 
garded the area of mental hygiene for workers and the effects of employee 
attitudes. How Supervise? deals primarily with this area. 

Judgment of Experts 

In addition to being asked to provide the best answers to the experi¬ 
mental edition of How Supervise?, each of the industrial experts was 
asked to mark items which he thought were ambiguous or of no value and 
to indicate any corrections or comments he cared to make. Each expert 
was also asked if he thought the language used in the items would be 
understood by supervisors and if the approach to the problem was a 
practical one. Over 90% of the experts thought the language was 
sufficiently clear, while between 75% and 80% thought the approach 
to the problem practical. 

Two indications of the reliability of the experts 1 responses were 
obtained: (1) a correlation of .91 between the modal responses of the 
paid experts and those of the Training Within Industry experts, (2) a 
correlation of .80 was obtained between the experts 1 scores on Form A 
and their scores on Form B when scored back on the key derived from 
their modal responses. This would indicate that the reliability of the 
total score criterion was approximately .89. 

Traditional requirements for test validity were well satisfied in this 
experimental study of How Supervise ?. Experts in the field in which the 
field in which the test is designed to operate were able to agree as to the 
correct answers to the items. The reliability of the experimental edition 
was found to be .84 zb .01 for scores on the two forms of the test combined 
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(N — 577). Wide variations in the total scores made by supervisors 
wore found ranging from near chance to almost complete agreement with 
the scoring key. 

As would be expected, wide company differences in the average 
quality of supervisors, as measured by total test scores, were found. 
Of the forty-five differences between the average test scores made by 
supervisors of the ten companies tested, 15 were significant at the 10% 
level, 10 at the 5% level, and 7 at the 1% level of confidence. This 
would indicate that some factor or factors were measured by the test 
which exist in varying amounts in different companies. This is es¬ 
pecially interesting since significant differences were also found between 
the scores of given groups of supervisors at the beginning and end of 
training periods. The significant improvement measured in the latter 
situations indicated that the test was measuring an improvement which 
occurred during this period and that there was tin overlapping between 
material covered in the course and the content of How Supervise?, 

Validity of How Supervise? 

Briefly summarised, the experimental indications of the validity of 
How Supervise? are: 

1. Supervisory achievement in industrial training courses has been 
measured and significant improvements found. 

2. Areas which industrial experts consider vital have been reliably 
measured with teat items about which the experts agree. Coefficient of 
Reliability = + .84 ± .01. 

A study was made of the relation between total score on How Super¬ 
vise? and such personal information as marital status, age, education, 
number of men supervised, etc. Several correlations wore found which 
were significantly above zero but not of sufficient size to indicate that 
personal data would be of importance in selecting good supervisors. A 
correlation of + ,35 between education and total test scores is the only 
relation of sufficient sixe to be of importance in the selection of supervisors. 
The optimum amount of correlation which should exist between education 
and a test of supervisory quality is problematical. While such n test 
should not correlate highly with amount of education, doubtless, formal 
education does provide valuable learning situations which are generally 
helpful. 

It is interesting to note that the greater proportion of this correlation 
resulted from differences between supervisors who had college training 
and those who did not have college training. For example, 4*1% 
of the elementary school graduates were above the 50lh percentile on the 
overall norms, and 50% of the high school graduates were above this 
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point. At the college level, however, 69% of the supervisors who com¬ 
pleted one year of college and 74% of the college graduates were above 
this median score for all supervisors. This would seem to indicate that 
selection at the college level tends to "weed out" individuals who have 
failed to develop an understanding of the general factors of human 
relations, or that colleges in the student's first year of training provide 
considerable opportunity for gaining insight into human relations 
problems, 

No major changes were made which seemed likely to cause the 
supervisor to place a different interpretation on the problem presented. 
Revisions were made only on items whose relation to the total score 
criterion was significant and which comments by either the experts or the 
supervisors tested indicated seme confusion in interpretation. 

Items not included in the final form were disqualified for the following 
reasons: lack of discriminating power, too easy, or weak on one or more 
criteria. 

Each form of the final edition of How Supervise? contains 70 items 
which are divided into three categories. Care has been taken to make 
each division of a given form equivalent to its corresponding division 
in the other form. Each division is equated on the following factors: 

1. Variability of the item—standard deviation of all supervisors' 
responses. 

2. Discrimination index—critical ratio of the difference between the 
mean responses of the upper and lower groups. 

3. Difficulty index—deviation of the average response of all super¬ 
visors from the correct response. These values were computed on the 
basis of a three-answer continuum. 

4. Number of positive and negative items in each category of each 
form. 

Quite naturally, industrial participation in this experimental program 
was not of a benevolent nature. To insure that the companies, as well 
as we, would receive appreciable benefits, the following reports were sent 
to each cooperating concern. 

1. Scores for each supervisor on the test with percentile values based 
upon norms for all supervisors tested in this study 

2. Individual reports on the quality of each supervisor as rated by 
four members of management. 

3. Summaries of supervisors' scores on the experimental edition of 
How Supervise? by departments where a sufficient number of supervisors 
were tested to make such breakdowns meaningful. 

4. An overall summary of the company's scores on the test with ail 
indication of their relative position with respect to other companies 
tested. 
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5. An item-by-item tabulation of the per cent of the company’s 
supervisors who gave each of the possible responses to that test item. 

G. Where forms of the test were given at the beginning and again at 
the end of a training period, comparisons between each supervisor's 
scores were given, together with an overall evaluation of the program 
as a whole. 


Summary and Conclusions 

Conclusions drawn from this study can best bo made in terms of the 
hypotheses advanced when plans for the experimental project were 
Conceived. These hypotheses logically fall into three categories: (1) 
those which deal with the nature of industrial supervision, (2) those which 
are concerned with criteria against which supervisory quality can be 
measured, and (3) those which deal with methods of scoring and com¬ 
puting data. Both the hypotheses and findings concerning thorn arc 
discussed below. 

The hypotheses advanced as to the nature of industrial supervision 
were: 

1. Important aspects of industrial supervisory ability can be measured 
by test items which are equally applicable to all industrial concerns. True. 
140 discriminating items were found in this study; items which showed 
no significant variation with respect to the size or nature of the industrial 
concern. Confidence in the importance of these items was expressed by 
both industrial experts and management. 

2. The mental-hygiene aspects of industrial supervision are of primary 
importance. In other words, supervisor-worker relations are among the 
key determinants of good or poor supervision. True. Several indications 
of the validity of this hypothesis were found. 

a. The average discriminating power of the items of TIoio Supervise? 
which dealt with human relations was significantly greater than the 
average discriminating power of factual items. 

b. In response to a felt need, the Inst, decarlo lias witnessed innumer¬ 
able publications of books and articles dealing with the human-relations 
aspects of industrial supervision. 

c. Supervisory training courses, which place considerable emphasis 
on this area,, are now being given, 

d . The existence of labor troubles, so frequently blamed on conflicting 
personalities, adds further emphasis to the importance of mental hygiene 
in industrial relations. 

3. A general test of supervisory ability can be used to evaluate the out¬ 
comes of supervisory training programs. True. The experimental edition 
of the test was used by two different companies for this purpose, big- 
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nificanL gains were found in both cases, especially among the poorer 
supervisors* 

4. Age, education , and miscellaneous other variables arc highly important 
factors in good supervision. Generally false. Of all the personal in¬ 
formation examined, only education revealed a relationship above bare 
significance with respect to total scores on the test. It should be pointed 
out, however, that experience was measured in terms of two-year inter¬ 
vals. Differences which exist between a supervisor of one and a half 
years of experience and one with no experience at all may well have 
been overlooked. 

The hypotheses advanced concerning criteria for validating the test 
were: 

1. Four members of management can be found who are sufficiently well 
acquainted with any particular supervisor to rate his abilities accurately . 
Questionable. Ratings obtained for this study were not sufficiently 
valid for use as a criterion for determining test item discrimination. 
Differences in standards set by different raters, lack of knowledge about 
the supervisor rated, and logical error (halo effect) concerning relations 
between rating traits all tended to make the obtained ratings invalid. 

2. Industrial experts as a group give reliable answers to the problems 
presented in the test items . True, Two completely different groups of 
experts agreed closely as to the best answers to the items of the test 
(r * + -91). 

3. Top management and industrial experts agree on what constitutes 
good supervision. False. Validity of this hypothesis would have 
eliminated the need for two criteria for the validation of test items. 

The hypotheses advanced concerning different methods of scoring 
both rating-scale and test data were: 

1. Weighted scoring of ratings significantly increases the reliability of 
the total rating scores. Generally false. The only appreciable increase 
in reliability, which resulted from the previously described weighting 
methods, was that of correcting for the variability of individual judges. 
This increase in reliability was only significant at the 11% level of con¬ 
fidence, and was nob applicable to most of the data. 

2. Test items which provide five possible responses to each item yield 
more reliable measures of supervisory quality than items which provide only 
three possible responses. False. Identical reliabilities were obtained for 
the two types of items. On the basis of this finding, items in the final 
forms of IIow Supervisef provide for only three possible responses, 
"agree, uncertain, disagree.” 

In addition to the hypotheses accepted or rejected, other observations 
were made for the analysis of the experimental data, Assuming that 
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management-selected supervisors do reflect the attitudes of top manage¬ 
ment in their responses, the foliowing observations can be made: 

1. Management and industrial experts significantly disagree: 

a. On methods of handling dissatisfied workers. Industrial experts 
favor transfer; management opposes. 

b. On methods of handling complaints. Management favors stand¬ 
ardized procedures for each type of eompLaint; the experts favor the 
recognition of individual differences. 

<?. As to the desirability of delegating responsibility to workers lor 
improving working conditions. Management opposes. 

d. As to the wisdom of allowing regular rest periods. Management 
opposes. 

e. As to whether a worker should be told what promotions he can 
expect providing he attains a certain level of proficiency. Management 
maintains that these matters of salary and promotion arc company 
business which should not be disclosed. 

2. Industrial supervisors, selected by management as best, arc not 
fully aware of the importance of human-relations problems in industrial 
supervision. Very few of these problems as presented in the test items 
approached significance with respect to the management-ratings criterion. 
The same items were highly significant with respect to the total score 
criterion. 

From the hypotheses investigated and observations made, we may 
conclude that general factors of supervision do exist and that these 
quantities can be measured. The burn an-relations aspects of supervision 
are vital and are, of necessity, receiving an ever-increasing amount of 
attention from management. Industrial experts, both theoretical and 
practical, have rather clear-cut ideas about these general factors. In¬ 
dustrial management tends to be less progressive and seems to favor 
keeping the worker “in his place,“ rather than encouraging him to become 
interested in “company affairs.” Management’s idea of what ifc wants in 
a good supervisor seems rather inclined toward negative rather than 
constructive methods of handling supervisor-worker relations. Manage^ 
ment is, however, well aware of the factual problems in industry and how 
they should be handled- Only on items dealing with the mental-hygiene 
aspects of supervision were there indications of significant weaknesses. 

From this study, a test of the general aspects of supervisory quality 
has been developed. It is believed that this test, How Supeiviac?, will 
prove valuable for selecting candidates for and evaluating the outcomes 
of supervisory training programs, for selecting individuals for direct 
promotion to supervisory positions, and for checking on the quality of 
present supervisory personnel. 

Received September 23, 1944' 
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It would be presumptuous for me to pretend to a comprehensive 
knowledge of the many and varied methods now being used in the 
selection and placement of personnel in the Armed Services. Many 
groups in both the Army and the Navy have been concerned with these 
problems. The civilian Office of Scientific Research and Development of 
the Federal government and certain quasi- and non-governmental civilian 
agencies have made contributions* It may be permissible at this time, 
however, to review some of the trends and mention some of the recurrent 
problems. 

It must be recognized that those of us who have been continuously 
working oil the problem of selection of service personnel suffer at this time 
from lack of perspective. Wc are too dose to the work and therefore 
apt to magnify what will ultimately seem like minor operating difficulties. 
The fact that most of the data and tests are at present “classified 1 ’ 1 
further limits what can be said of them. Virtually all of the tests, as 
well as the research and the investigational studies, have been financed 
by the government, and all results aro therefore subject to strict govern¬ 
mental control. Government employees and others having access to 
the data are not permitted to report on such results without official 
permission, and no such permission has been sought for any matters 
covered in this paper. 

The importance of the wise use of manpower has probably been 
recognized to a greater extent in this war than at any previous time. 
The examples of waste and extravagant use of manpower which can be 
cited may seem to deny this statement. The cost-plus type of contract 
does not encourage economy in the use of civilian manpower, and certain 
branches of the military and naval departments have at times deemed 
it wise to reserve or hoard desirable men. The fact still holds, however, 
that in this war more than ever before attention has been paid to putting 
the man in the job for which he is best suited, and assigning to special 
training only such men as could absorb the training in the time allowed. 

* An address delivered at the Cleveland meeting of the American Statistical Associa¬ 
tion, September 13, 1944. 

1 The term "classified,” as applied to government documents or data, signifies that 
the material is cither "restricted,” "confidential,” or "secret"—i.c., available only to a 
small number of specified individuals. 
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Random selection, which was not unknown in the services'—for 
example, selecting every other man, or the first ten or twenty men on the 
muster roll lias been replaced by methods clearly superior. Some of 
the more satisfactory devices arc costly both in time and in dollars—for 
example, assigning any individual at random to try liLs hand at li complex 
task and retaining him only after ho has clearly demonstrated his ability. 
Such methods are being replaced by more efficient and economical means 
of selection which yield demonstrable savings. 

The increase in use of appropriate selection devices is a relative matter. 
There are still to be found able and experienced members of our armed 
forces who believe that, in selecting the lighting man, only the imponder¬ 
able personal characteristics arc of importance ancl such variables can 
quickly be recognized—not measured—by only a few men steeped in the 
tradition of the particular branch of service concerned. liven such die- 
hards, however, are gradually coming to recognize that through scientific 
selection—including test scores, an evaluation of background and train¬ 
ing, an estimate of certain personality traits, and a recognition of interests 
—men are now being trained better and faster. And fast technical 
training, no one will deny, lias been of the essence. The fighting men of 
today must be technicians who are well trained in the operation and 
maintenance of complex instruments. 

The most striking evidence that the importance of modern methods 
of selection ancl placement is being recognized is found in the number of 
psychologists employed in the task. The work in the office of the 
Adjutant General, in the Air Surgeon's office, in the Medical Research 
group in Naval aviation, in tlic Bureau of Naval Personnel, in the Armed 
Services Institute, in the projects under the Committee on Service 
Personnel of the National Research Council and its successor, the 
Applied Psychology Panel of the National Defense Research Committee, 
and in the selection and placement of men in the Army and Navy college 
programs—all these attest the increasing role being played by measure¬ 
ment work in the selection and placement of men. Dollars are ao freely 
spent these days that cost figures are loss significant, but should someone 
have the time and authority to calculate the cost of the technical and 
developmental work being done by the Army aiul the Navy in selection 
procedures, the figure would be mo.st impressive. The savings which the 
use of the techniques so developed have mndc possible would be even 
more staggering. It must never be forgotten that no weapon is better 
than the man behind It—and that modern weapons make heavy demands 
on training, ancl skill, and discretion. 

There are inherent difficulties in finding desirable and economical 
methods for the selection of men destined for success in a war activity. 
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Seldom can all variables be controlled experimentally. Laboratory 
set-ups are frequently not feasible. In field checks, a multitude of 
basically irrelevant factors operate to reduce correlation. The require¬ 
ments for a given school are frequently shifted for reasons not always 
evident to the research psychologist. Sudden demands from the Fleet, 
for example, for more men trained in a particular school may force a 
lowering of the standards for the men taken into the school if, as ia usually 
true, the supply of manpower is limited in quality as well as quantity. 
The many difficulties characteristic of field study are augmented by the 
not infrequent and drastic shifts characteristic of the Army and the Navy. 
A radio code school unexpectedly closed down may leave unfinished a 
lengthy and costly experiment. Tlic supply of available men may 
suddenly be changed, rendering a change in standards both desirable 
and necessary. 

There is seldom a clear-cut and unquestioned final criterion against 
which to validate selection procedures. The criterion of successful 
performance under combat conditions of the duty for which the man is 
trained is seldom obtainable. Furthermore, combat conditions are not 
stable. The combat situation is not the same for all men even in a given 
type of work and in the same unit. The best sort of criterion from the 
combat field is usually a rating or estimate by superior officers; and only 
in rare cases can such ratings, with all their weaknesses, be obtained. 
Because this criterion is rarely available and can seldom be obtained in 
any satisfactory fashion, we must accept intermediate criteria. As a 
matter of fact, so called intermediate or non-combat criteria are entirely 
suitable for many tasks. Weeks and months of preparation are necessary 
for a brief period of actual combat. Many service men must regularly 
engage in duties removed from combat. These prosaic day-to-day jobs 
of the technical sergeant, the yeoman, the storekeeper, the radioman, and 
many others are of great importance in making it possible for us to win 
battles. The skill and zeal they show in their non-combat duties should 
not be underestimated. 

Most technical jobs in the services are restricted to men who have 
graduated from formal courses usually called schools. The length of a 
course varies from a few days to several months. To be rated as a 
torpedoman in the Navy, for example, a new recruit must, after general 
preliminary training, go to a school for torpedomen. To obtain the 
coveted wings of the Naval aviator, one must graduate from the extensive 
aviation training courses. Any economy which can be effected in select¬ 
ing men who will do well in these schools is obviously worth while. 
Most selection procedures are designed to pick men who have a high 
probability of success in the school concerned. If scores on a valid 
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performance test can be obtained for the criterion, so much the bettor. 
School grades may reflect many traits of the instructor as well as the 
students, and so are frequently less useful. If the skill of the bombardier 
is measured by his hits on a target in fifty standardized practice runs, an 
unusually good criterion is available against which to validate the selec¬ 
tion and training procedures. Valid performance criteria arc only rarely 
obtainable. 

If the schools in certain cases have been somewhat out of date, if they 
fail to achieve proper motivation, if they eliminate men for reasons of 
discipline or personality, the problems of selection are complicated. If 
the schools change and improve as rapidly as possible, as they certainly 
should, the nature of the tests and scores used in selection must he 
subjected to constant study and revision. Selection and training cannot 
be separated; they must be dealt with in most cases ns a unit. 

The first logical step in evolving a program for selection of men to 
enter a certain technical course or school is to make an analysis of the 
school curriculum. This analysis is usually made informally and some¬ 
times intuitively. Tests are then selected which are believed to measure 
the traits deemed essential for success in the school. In selecting the 
men to enter the school, the classification officer should evaluate past 
training and experience along with the test scores. Grades in the school, 
graduation from the school, and ratings obtained arc frequently used as 
criteria for the validity of the tests. Many different tests—the verbal 
factor, mathematical aptitude and knowledge, spatial tests, tests of 
general aptitude for electronics, mechanical aptitude, etc.—have been 
given, and various ways of using the results are available. Conditions 
within the schools change, as has been pointed out. Thus there are 
many difficulties in the way of establishing permanent or final methods 
of selection, but the immediate gains made through the use of recom¬ 
mended procedures have again and again been demonstrated. 

Tests and selection procedures which are effective in selecting men 
from one type of population will not necessarily he equally effective in 
picking men from another type of population. If only college graduates 
have been considered for a particular school, a new selection technique 
may be necessary when men with only a high school education arc made 
eligible. A selection program suitable for older men with considerable 
trade experience will not necessarily work equally well with men just 
out of school. As the nature of the pool of men from whom selection is 
made changes in its essential characteristics, the testing program must be 
revalidated. l ? or an accurate and complete interpretation of a test score, 
it is usually necessary to know something about the characteristics of the 
population being tested. 
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An illustration may be taken from the Army-Navy College Qualifying 
Test. An item which is successful on this test (in the sense of predicting 
total score on the section) for high school seniors from large urban com¬ 
munities in Iowa and Nebraska will not necessarily be equally successful 
for seniors from small rural locations in New York state. Consider an 
item in the section on so called common-sense physics, which supposedly 
tests for knowledge frequently obtained from other sources than the 
class room. One item concerned the long distance transmission of 
electric power. This item was approximately of equal difficulty for the 
two groups—-rural and urban—but much more valid for the group from 
rural New York state. Even in the antonym type of items, significant 
differences are found in certain cases—and these items cannot be guessed 
in advance. Why should domineering as the opposite of servile be easier 
and more valid for New York city seniors than those from rural Alabama 
and Georgia? The determination of the angle between the hands of a 
clock at 4:10 ia more valid for seniors from urban centers in California 
than those from urban centers in New York. 

These populations of high school seniors from different areas of the 
country and from rural and urban environments are similar in many ways. 
The shifts in the inductee population with changes in draft regulations 
and with the exhaustion of certain types of eligible men are much greater, 
and cannot be ignored in interpreting test results. 

There are many techniques now available to improve the efficiency 
of tests ancl selection procedures. Some method of item analysis has 
been widely used by many of the technicians. Through the use of some 
index such as the biserial correlation coefficient, or some estimate of it, 
or certain empirical indices, an analysis of the behavior of a population 
on the individual item can be determined. Non-contributing items can 
thus be eliminated and efficient items retained. The difficulty of the 
item for the population can at the same time be determined. The 
criterion, for the analysis usually is the score on the total test, although 
an acceptable external criterion may be even better if it is available. It 
is to be hoped that the comprehensive study of the interpretation of item 
analysis which has been done for the services will eventually be made 
available for wider distribution. 

In measuring the success of a test for selection, the simple or multiple 
correlation is frequently used, with the test scores on the several measures 
serving as the “independent 77 variables, and the school grades or success 
on some performance measure or ratings by superiors as the criterion 
being predicted. In those cases where the tests are used to eliminate the 
potentially unsatisfactory rather than to predict the degree of success, 
critical or “cutting 77 scores can be used. In such cases the empirical 
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results are shown in a four-fold table of pass or fail on the test, and success 
or failure in the school. The assumptions underlying the cutting-score 
procedures are more simple and direct thau are those where the tests are 
used to predict the entire range from the lowest failure to the top success 
in the criterion; on the other hand, the cutting-score procedures suffer 
from all the statistical and practical disadvantages of coarse grouping. 

Certain personality scales and psyehoncurotic inventories have been 
used to select men for special attention by the psychiatrist, or to eliminate 
men from further consideration for certain tasks believed to demand 
stable types of personality, such as submarine crews or paratroopers or 
men for certain branches of the'intelligence service. In these ns in many 
other cases, the selection cost 2 is an item of importance. Too frequently 
the four-fold table of results presents, percentages only, without including 
the original raw frequencies. The following example serves to illustrate 
the importance of this omission. Suppose that, in an experimental 
population of 1,000 cases, a cutting-score is established which predicts 
failure for 60% of the men subsequently rejected, at ft cost of only 10% 
of those who are acceptable in terms of the final criterion. If, however, 
only 50 of the 1,000 men were finally eliminated, while 050 were success¬ 
ful, the test would have cost 95 (10%) of the acceptable men, in the pro¬ 
cess of detecting 30 (60%) of those who should be eliminated, The 
problem then is to determine how many normals one can afford to 
eliminate, in order to detect a large proportion of the defectives. The 
answer to such a question can of course be determined only in the light 
of other factors, such as the seriousness of allowing defectives into the 
work, atid the availability of men for the work in question. Where the 
unsatisfactory men may ruin expensive, complex, and difhcult-to-replace 
equipment, or endanger the lives of other men, a large selection cost may 
be justified. In other situations whore tho manpower supply is tight, 
the selection cost must be reduced. 

In some of the extensive work which 1ms been undertaken by those 
working on selection procedures with the armed services, certain methods 
are being followed which may subsequently be judged to have been less 
than perfect. A few of the possible sources of error may be suggested. 
The tests being developed in many cases are still covering a more hetero¬ 
geneous field than many feel desirable. Relatively pure tests, i.e. 
homogeneous tests, allow themselves to be subjected to a more rigorous 
interpretation. If wo are to believe general reports, wc find that the 
Army general classification test contains several quite different types of 

a As here used, “selection cost” refers to the number of men falsely rejected l>y Lho 
selection procedure, The smaller tho mi mb or of acceptable men rejected, tho lower lho 
selection coat. 
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subject matterj verbal, mathematics, and spatial, and yet only a single 
score is obtained, The Army-Navy College Qualifying Test used as the 
first screening for over half a million men applying for the Army and 
Navy college programs contained three separate sections, verbal, mathe¬ 
matical, and science, and yet a single total score served as the basis for 
the screening. Other illustrations could be supplied. There are good 
practical and theoretical reasons for these complex testa being used, and 
for only a single score being reported; but a good case can also be made for 
the use of separate scores lor each of the several components. It is 
interesting to note that revisions are now being developed for more pure 
types of measures in the Army basic battery. 

In a few cases the selection programs use too many similar tests. In 
some cases, fifteen or sixteen test scores enter into the final selection. 
Possibly a reduced program of five or six relatively pure measures of 
meaningful complexes would do practically as good a job. Paper and 
pencil tests of the aptitude variety have their limitations, and the use of 
a large number of tests gives no assurance that the traits being measured 
are not few in number. Simpler programs of tests are indicated in some 
cases. 

Another deficiency has been the lack of careful analysis of the results 
from the total testing program used. Such an analysis would reveal the 
weakness just mentioned. Factor analysis, for example, might be 
brought into play to show how many different factors are being measured 
by the tests employed. Factor analysis techniques, while not extensively 
used in the wartime selection-jobs known to the speaker, have been used 
effectively in several cases. Simple reliability analyses will show the 
undependability of certain of the measures with short time-limits still 
being used. 

A serious error occasionally made is the establishment of selection 
techniques on populations not representative of the population for which 
the techniques are subsequently to be used. In many instances it can be 
demonstrated that the shifts in population are of great importance and 
the results of the tests cannot be interpreted without reference to the 
characteristics of the population being tested. 

The acceptance of defective and unanalyzed criteria as the basis for 
the validation of tests and selection procedures constitutes a serious 
source of error. Ratings, service school grades, scores on performance 
trials—in short almost every available criterion measure—should be 
carefully checked and analyzed before it is accepted. How was the 
criterion measure obtained? Of what factors is it composed? Does it 
reflect the abilities and the skills which the tests were designed to measure 
or which are essential for success in the job? As testing programs become 
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more carefully developed, as more homogeneous or pure types of measures 
are used, the final criterion also must be subjected to analysis and 
purification. In many cases it will be found inadequate and will impose 
a limitation on the interpretation of any validity coefficients based on it. 

The poor conditions under which the tests must sometimes be ad¬ 
ministered also account for unsatisfactory results. At times the tests 
are administered to the men when they arc in a frame of mind scarcely 
conducive to obtaining a normal sample of their behavior. For example, 
at one location scheduling complications led to tiro administration of 
aptitude tests to men immediately following inoculations. In another 
case, men were tested in the evening of their first day of very strenuous 
active work on a new location. Quite regularly, unselected men are being 
tested in groups as large as 500 or 1,000—some experts consider that 
better results could be obtained if groups wore smaller, As more and 
more trained testing men take charge, improved procedures can be 
expected. 

In spite of all these difficulties and all the weaknesses in tho systems 
being used, results of demonstrable value are being produced. Rela¬ 
tively simple selection procedures are being shown to be of value in saving 
time and manpower, in putting tho men in the jobs for which they have 
aptitude, and in eliminating the unstable and discontented from certain 
types of crucial work. 

In looking toward the future, the growing intricacies of tire machinery 
of war suggest that the country would be safer, if, directly in conjunction 
with the developments and techniques, more time were spent on research 
in methods of selection and training personnel. With new machines and 
improved techniques for the selection and training of men in their use, 
we shall be able to hold our own in any future situation. Psychologists 
and statisticians will do well to establish ever more clearly the gains to bo 
obtained by simple but thorough selection procedures and the well- 
systematized use of test results in the armed forces, 


Received October S, W/rf. 



Adapting the Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test 
to Factory Use 

Guy M. Wilson and Staff 

Personnel Testing Department, Raytheon Manufacturing Company, 

Newton, Massachusetts 

"Rato of movement is a unit skill and in and of itself cannot be 
improved. Only the techniques of performance can be improved.” So 
states the author of the Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test. 1 

If this is true, the measurement of an operator's rate of manipulation 
should reveal valuable information. It should provide a significant 
ranking of operators on the one item, speed of manipulation. 

At one plant 2 the Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test was included 
in a battery of tests in which it was sought to measure operators as to: 
(1) Intelligence—three tests, (2) Manipulative skill—three testa, (3) 
Special skill—two or three tests, according to the job. It appeared to 
hold its place as a helpful test under manipulative skill. 

In time, however, some questions arose with reference to how best 
to use the test, and how to record the results, Time is always a factor 
in a production plant. Therefore the question—“Could we save two 
minutes, more or less, by using three trials instead of four?” Tire 
Manual for the Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test calls for four trials 
and the final indfex used is the total time for the four trials. If three 
trials would serve as well, valuable time would be saved. 

As the above question was studied, another question arose, viz., 
"Would the low score of four trials or three, serve as well as the sum of 
four trials or three, as an index?” If so, time would be saved in adding 
and a simple, more easily interpreted number could be used as the index. 
For example, the sum of four trials for an individual (see Table 1, which 
follows) might be 235 seconds. For the same individual the low of four 
is 54 seconds, The individual who sees this smaller figure, readily inter¬ 
prets it. It means, "One trial required 54 seconds." 

The statistician knows that regardless of the convenience or reason¬ 
ableness of a change in procedure, the change cannot be made unless 

1 Zcigler, W, A. Manual for Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Teat. Educational 
Teat Bureau, Minneapolis, 

2 The Raytheon Manufacturing Company, Newton, Massachusetts, 
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The present problem is so simple that the mere arrangement in order of 
the items, almost answers the questions raised. There are 15 or 16 
misplacements in column 2, when compared with column l f but the mis¬ 
placements are small, 

When column 3 is compared with column 1, the story is almost iden¬ 
tical. There are 16 or 17 misplacements, all very small. In other words, 
the low of four trials would give almost the same ranks as the sum of 
four trials. And the same applies to column 4, the low of three trials. 

If three trials are as good as four, or approximately so, and if the low 
of the trials is as good as, or better than the sum, then we can move on 
to the low of three trials, as the index to use. It will save time, and it 
will be easily understood. 

Comparing columns 3 and columns 4, the low of three trials and the 
low of four trials, it appears that for 43 of the subjects there is a zero 
difference. For instance, the first case, the low of four is 40 and the low 
of three is 40,—in other words, no difference. In 12 of the pairs the 
difference is one, For instance, the first difference is the twelfth case, 
the low of four is 52, the low of three is 53. There are 12 such pairs as 
indicated above where the difference is one. Thus we have 43 plus 12 
cases in which the difference is zero or one. The other differences are 
as follows: 2 cases with a difference of 2; 4 cases with a difference of 3; 
1 case with a difference of 5; and 1 case with a difference of 6. 

The author of the Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test does not 
present the data supporting the reasons for the choice of the sum of four 
trials as the proper index. The sum, of course, is equivalent on a ranking 
basis to the average. An average would give a lower figure, and, there¬ 
fore, a more easily comprehensible index. On theoretical grounds, and 
in the absence of supporting data, it may be easily argued that a low of 
four trials is better than an average of four trials. In the field day event, 
such as the pole vault or the high jump, the best score made is taken, 
not the average. 

It is evident, from a casual study, that the correlation between any 
two columns in Table 1 is very high. The correlation between columns 
3 and 4, for instance, using the product moment formula, is + .97. The 
only negative product in the products column is — 3; there are four 
zeros; the other 58 products are positive . 

Correlating 3 the other columns of Table 1, gives the following values 
for r—columns 1 and 2, + .986; columns 1 and 3, + .952; columns 1 and 
4, + .968; columns 2 and 3, + .939; columns 2 and 4, + .968. 

It was finally concluded in this particular factory to substitute the 
low of three trials for the sum of four trials as the index of performance 

1 Correlations figured by Rachel Lounabury. 
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for the Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test, It is more convenient; 
it is more easily understood by some one to whom mi explanation of the 
score is being made. It, probably, is an equally good index, although 
the proof of this last statement would require checking by more cases 
than used in this study and correlating with outside criteria. But this 
study is sufficient to raise the question, and, probably, to justify the 
change to a more convenient and understandable index , 4 In a busy 
factory, time and ease of understanding arc important factors. 

The above discussion may lead the reader to suspect the use of local 
data for the establishment of local norms. This is correct. First inter¬ 
pretations wore based upon national or published norms, As soon as 
sufficient cases were at hand to fill in what appeared to be a typical 
distribution, local norms were tentatively established, If confirmed by 
later distributions, they were then used with reasonable confidence, 
Constant checking of one’s data is necessary in any case and such cheek¬ 
ing sometimes reveals desirable local adaptations. 

fleceiW October 7,191/1 

1 See also Jacob Turkman; A comparison of norms for the Minnesota Rale of Manip¬ 
ulation Test. /, Appl. Psych., 28:121-128, Apr. 1911 



The Horn Art Aptitude Inventory 

Charles A. Horn and Leo P. Smith 
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It is the purpose of this paper to describe the Horn Art Aptitude 
Inventory. This aptitude test has been developed by the faculty of 
the School of Applied Art of the Rochester Institute of Technology 1 
during the past eight years and has been used with freshmen entering the 
Art School at this institution and with groups of high school art students 
competing for Art School Scholarshipa. 

Construction 

After having studied and experimented with various art tests over a 
period of years, the Art School faculty were of the opinion that certain 
qualities essential to success in the art field were not being satisfactorily 
measured. The problem of obtaining clues to these qualities in students 
wa9 the objective in designing this test. 

The test is divided into two distinct sections: (1) Drawings of Lines 
and Shapes,, subdivided into two parts: (A) Scribble Exercise, and (B) 
Doodle Exercise; and (2) Imagery. 2 

In section 1 (Part 1A) the Scribble Exercise is designed to give the 
student confidence that he can draw a reasonably simple shape or picture. 
In this part he is ashed to draw twenty different items such as a book, a 
fork, etc. and is given a limited time, varying from two to six seconds, 
in which to make each drawing. The total time required for administra¬ 
tion of this section is approximately five minutes. 

The Doodle Exercise (Part IB) is designed to obtain examples of the 
student’s quality of lines, ability to follow directions, originality and 
compositional sense. In this part he is asked to draw various lines and 
shapes such as rectangles, triangles, circles, etc. The total time required 
for the administration of this section is approximately five minutes. 

The Imagery Section (Part 2) ja designed to obtain an indication of 
the scope of the student’s interests, and the fertility of his imagination 
with respect to the number of ideas and the ability he exhibits in present¬ 
ing these ideas. In this section there are twelve rectangles 2% inches 

'Formerly Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute. 

a The test and manual of directions is distributed by Educational Research Office, 
Rochester Institute of Technology. 
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by 314 inches in which certain key lines arc presented and the student is 
requested to use these lines as "spring boards” and construct sketches 
which are suggested to him by the key lines. Figure 1 shows two 
pictures which have been constructed using the key lines given. The 

B 




C 



Fia. 1. Sample pictures B find C drawn on basis of key lines shown in A. 

total time required for the administration of this section is approximately 
forty minutes. 

Interpretation and Scoring 

In the manual of directions now being prepared for use with this test 
examples of excellent average, and poor papers arc being included. 
This will enable a person not trained in art to have a basis upon which 
«o make judgments. There are several standards, however, which the 
members of the Art School faculty have identified as important. These 
are: 

1. Order: Are the items so placed on the sheet that they fill it pleasingly 
and indicate that the student hns a sense of order, or has the student 
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cramped the items so that the entire page was not used? In other words 
has the work been well planned for the size sheet which is being used? 

2. Clarity of Thought and Presentation: Are the sketches made with 
a clean line so that there are no erasures or fumbling? Are the items 
recognizable, that is, if the student meant to draw a tree does the drawing 
reasonably resemble a tree? What is the quality of the line used? Is 
it continuous? Is it broken, cramped, or bumpy or is it graceful and 
smooth? 

3. Color: Is there a consistently even tone to the drawings or does 
the sheet appear spotty, i.e. is there evidence of uneven pressures: Are 
the items smudged, fuzzy or erratic in their line quality? 

Interpreting the Scribble Exercise i-A: The directions provided with 
the scoring manual are as follows: 

Open up the folder to page 2 and fold the top sheets back* Lay the 
tests side by side on a long table so that you have an over-all view of the 
work of all the papers. 

Scan up and down the papers quickly keeping in mind the standards 
of order, clarity and color. In this manner those which are “excellent" 
and those which are “poor" may be readily identified and it will be noted 
that this generally leaves a group which may be considered “average," 
If it is desired to obtain a more precise judgment of rank than “excellent," 
“average," and "poor," by use of the criteria which have already been 
suggested, divide the “average" group into “good," “average," and “fair," 
This then gives five categories: “excellent," “good," “average," “fair," 
and “poor," 

It is considerably more difficult to break up the “average" group 
into three sub-groups than it is to judge the extremes. It has been found 
that a lay person, without any training in art work, can judge the ex¬ 
tremes with as great accuracy as can competent art teachers, but a lay 
person experiences somewhat more difficulty when efforts arc made to 
divide the “average" group into the three sub-groups. 

Interpreting the Doodle Exercise 1-B: One important student trait 
often identified here is originality. For example, has the student done 
the usual thing and divided the square and rectangle in a symmetrical 
manner, which would indicate conformity or triteness, or has he spotted 
the smaller square off center. Similarly, has he broken up the rectangle 
exactly in the center of the sides or has he done the unusual, i.c., broken 
it up in an asymmetrical manner? 

Interpreting the Imagery Section — 2: The criteria which have already 
been mentioned should be kept in mind but in addition the following 
should be noted: 
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1- The fertility of imagination as indicated by the number of ideas 
presented. 

2. The scope of interests. Are these limited to one particular type 
such as landscapes, people, sea scenes, or docs the student have a 
wide range of interests? 

3. The clarity of mental image. 

4. Color—Does the student utilize an outline only or docs he shade 
much of his work? 

5. Design—Docs the student consistently use abstract forms ns 
contrasted with the literal or naturalistic? 

The junior author of this paper (L. F. Smith), who is a member of the 
Educational Research OfRce and has had no art training, has scored two 
groups of these inventories employing the technique of spreading the 
tests side by side on a long table and identifying those which are “ex¬ 
cellent," “average" and “poor" on a subjective basis. Then, using the 
criteria which have already been suggested the “average" group has been 
divided into “good/ 1 “average," and "fair." 

Table 1 

Reliability of Scoring Horn Art Aptitude Inventory 
[Coefficients of correlation between ratings given by two Art School Faculty members 
(Ai and A*) and member of Educational Research Office (lS.ft.O.)] 



Group I * 


Group II M 



Ai As 

E.It.O. 

A, 

15,11.0. 

A, 

— .85 


A, - 

.79 

A? 

KIt.O. 


,83 

E.Il.O. 



* Group I consisted of 21 Art School students who look this test in the Fall of 1039. 
** Group II consisted of the Scholarship Class of 20 high school seniors who took 
this teat during the Spring of 1941. 


Table 1 illustrates the reliability of ratings for these two groups. 
In Group I two Art School faculty members unci the junior author 
independently scored 21 tost papers of regularly enrolled nrt school 
freshmen. In Group II one of the Art School faculty and the junior 
author independently scored 20 test papers of high school seniors com¬ 
peting for fellowships in the School of Applied Art. 

Validity 

Two studies of validity have already been made and others are in 
progress. In the first study all of the students who graduated from the 
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Art School in 1941, '42 and '43 were rated by four Art School faculty 
members on their success in the three year course. The Horn test scores 
of these students (N = 52) were then correlated with the average of the 
faculty ratings. The Pearson product-moment correlation between the 
Horn test scores of these students and the average faculty rating was 
T .53. 

In the second study the 30 high school seniors enrolled in the Fellow¬ 
ship Competition Classes of 1943 and 1944 were rated on their success 
in this class by four Art School faculty members. The Horn test had 
been given to all of these students at the beginning of the class and the 
product-moment correlation between their scores and the average faculty 1 
rating of success was + ,66. 

That the Horn Art Inventory measures something other than in¬ 
telligence is indicated by the product-moment correlation of only + ,15 
between the Inventory test scores for the classes of 1941, '42, and ’43 
(N = 52) and their American Council on Education Psychological 
Examination scores. That this inventory is of more value in predicting 
success in the three-year art course than is the A.C.E. intelligence test 
is indicated by the product-moment correlation of + .28 between the 
intelligence test scores and the average faculty rating of success for these 
same three classes. 


Summary 

1. The Horn Art Aptitude Inventory has been in the process of 
development for a period of more than eight years at the Rochester 
Institute of Technology. 

2. The unique features of this Inventory arc: (A) The student is 
required to make reasonably simple drawings which illustrate the quality 
of lino he employs, his appreciation of proportion, and his compositional 
sense, and (B) the student is given exercises which provide an indication 
of the scope of his interests, the fertility of his imagination, and the 
ability to depict pictorially ideas which occur to him. 

3. The scoring is still somewhat subjective but correlations between 
the ratings given test papers by Art School faculty members and a lay 
person vary from ,79 to ,8G for two different groups of students. It 
appears that a lay person with no training in art can score these papers 
as adequately as members of the Art School faculty. 

4. The product-moment correlation between the Horn Inventory 
test papers and faculty rating of success of the 52 graduates of the classes 
of 1941, '42 and A3 in a three-year full-time program was + .53. The 
correlation between test scores and success in two much shorter Scholar¬ 
ship Classes was + .66 (N = 36). 
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5. Tlio correlation between scores on the Horn Inventory and A.C.K 
intelligence test scores is low (+ .15)* This Inventory is of more value 
in predicting success in the three-year Art School course than is the 
A.C.E. intelligence test as the correlation between the latter and course 
success was + .28, 

Additional studies arc being carried on in the effort to make the 
scoring of test papers more objective and to determine the effectiveness of 
this as a predictive instrument for different age groups. It is believed 
that the results of these studies will improve this instrument which has 
already been of value in one institution. 

Receive# September 18 i tQtyh 



A New Method for the Administration of Individual 
Intelligence Tests 

Raymond. Corsini 
Auburn Prison, Auburn, New York 

Moat test manuals and books on tests and measurements agree 
rather well on the general methods of conducting an individual intelli¬ 
gence test (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9), Terman and Merrill (7) 
summarize in three directives: n (l) Standard procedures must be followed, 
(2) the child's best efforts must be enlisted by the establishment and 
maintenance of adequate rapport, (3) responses must be correctly 
scored.” 

However, there is a lack of directions in any manual for the actual 
administration of an individual test in terms of three variables: (1) where 
to place subject in relation to examiner, (2) where to keep test materials 
during the course of the examination when not in actual use, and (3) how 
much of the behind the scene actions of the examiner are to be permitted 
to be seen by the subject. 

The purpose of this article is to give a description and evaluation of 
various ways in which these three variables are met by examiners, plus 
the description oF a new method for administering individual tests which 
appears to be superior to any in present use. 

Placement 

Generally the subject (1) sits at the right hand side of the examiner's 
desk, (2) or faces the examiner behind a table. The second method is 
more comfortable for the subject if he has any writing to do, or if he has 
to handle any material. 

Materials 

Some examiners stow all materials in a desk drawer. Some keep 
materials in small boxes, within a larger box which in turn is put on the 
desk. Some scatter materials loosely over the desk or table. Some 
examiners keep all material out of sight except when in use. Others 
permit material to accumulate on the desk or on the table. 

The best method appears to be that which is most convenient for the 
examiner and which permits no wasteful searching around for an article. 
Generally, it seems best to handle any items so that they will not distract 
the subject. 
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Scoring 

There are four popular ways to score the test blank. Two are done 
in the subject's sight, two are clone out of sight. 

Method “A" scotcs openly on the desk or table. 

Method “B" scores openly but makes a check mark to indicate cor¬ 
rect, and a check mark with a loop fo indicate wrong. 

These methods have the good point that they help keep up rapport 
in that nothing is hidden. Method “A/’ however, is poor because sub¬ 
ject tends to change or add to his answer on getting a minus, or may even 
demand why he is being scored incorrectly. 

Method "B” may fool some very dull subjects, but generally subjects 
know when they arc wrong, and realize that some hidden procedure is in 
operation. This method tends to cause unrest on the part of the subject. 

Methods “C" and n D M involve scoring the protocol out of sight. In 
method "G” the best of these four methods, a visual barrier made 
either from a folder or made of more permanent material is interposed 
on desk or table between subject and psychologist. Behind this barrier, 
the psychologist prepares materials, and scores the protocol. The 
advantage is in not letting the subject see what he is being marked, but 
its disadvantage lies in its abruptness and the "insult" to the subject. 

Method “D M involves folding the test booklet into quarters, keeping 
it flat on the bottom of a desk drawer, together with stop watch and 
manual, and attempting to mark the protocol in an unobstrusivc manner 
with a stub of a pencil. This method, to the author, scorns the worst of 
the four, since it soon becomes obvious to the subject that the examiner 
is reading from a book in the desk, and is slyly making notes meanwhile. 

The New Method 

For some time the author of tins article 1ms followed a novel procedure 
in administering individual tests that appears to possess superior ad¬ 
vantages to any of the combinations of the three general variables so far 
described. 

Following the interview, the subject is asked or is told to take an 
individual test. A table, IS" X 30", is placed parallel to the pull-out 
leaf on the right hand side of the examiner's desk. The subject sits 
behind the table, facing the examiner. From the subject’s point of view 
a box is then placed on the upper right hand corner of the small table. 

This arrangement allows the subject to sit behind the table, with his 
feet under it. He has plenty of space to write. The examiner makes 
his notations on the pull-out leaf of his desk. 
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As soon as both are settled, the examiner removes the test manual 
and a test protocol (blank for scoring responses) from the box, This 
immediately indicates the function of the box to the subject, The 
manual is placed on the desk in view of the subject but too far away for 
him to be able to read from it. The protocol is placed on the pull-out 
leaf in front of the box, therefore out of sight of the subject. The box 
acta as a visual barrier, but in so natural a manner that it cannot disturb 
a subject since he accepts the box as an integral .part of the examination 
procedure. 



Fia. 1. Schemata for individual teat administration, 



Whenever any test materials are needed, such as blocks, cards, 
tissue paper, scissors, form boards, etc., they are taken from the box, 
quickly and simply, since they are found in various compartments of the 
three shelves or sections, and immediately after use are returned to their 
proper places. Everything is instantly available, nothing can accu¬ 
mulate, and since there is no searching for materials the examination 
proceeds swiftly and efficiently. 

The author has had two such boxes constructed, one for the Wechsler- 
Bellevue and one for the Stanford-Binet, Of course, the arrangements 
of the partitions vary to accommodate different materials. The boxes 
are uniform in size, approximately 5" X 10" X 12". Each box consists 
of three elements or shelves, stacked on top of each other, hinged at the 
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back, and locked to each other at the front by a simple catch. The Lop 
element has a hinged cover.* 

At the conclusion of the test, the manual is replaced, and the box is 
put away, ready for the next administration. 

Summary 

1. There is no uniformity of individual test administration with 
respect to these variables; a. Placement of subject and examiner; b. 
Maintenance of material during the course of the examination; and c. 
Scoring the test blank. 

2. A new method of administering individual tests is described which 
possesses the following advantages; a. Is standard; b. Is fast, efficient, 
and simple; and c. Reduces subject-examiner friction. 

Received September 22, 1944• 
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The Relationship Between Scholastic Achievement and 
Personality Adjustment of Men College Students 

George R. Griffiths 

Division of Personnel Management! U. S. Maritime Commission 

Personality is often considered an Alladiu's lamp to achievement. 
If one has “personality/' success is inevitable. If -one has no “per¬ 
sonality/ 1 he may as well resign himself to his fate. Fortunately, such 
an attitude is fast being displaced by a scientific appreciation of the true 
nature of that phantom “personality." 

Broadly speaking, personality consists both of a person's reactions 
and responses and of the influence that person wields over others. Space 
limitations preclude a lengthy discourse oil the nature of personality, 
but let us take a moment to view some of its main factors or traits, We 
can do no better than to refer to Allport's table of personality traits (1). 
Listed concisely, they are: 1. Intelligence; 2. Motility; 3. Temperament; 
4, Self-expression; and 5. Sociality, 

Some authors add a sixth, physique . Gnskill (3), over a ten-year 
period , made a survey in his beginning psychology classes of the traits 
most desired in a mate. Seventy per cent ranked health first; forty-five 
per cent ranked intelligence second. His list of the elements of per¬ 
sonality is as follows: 1. Intelligence; 2. Social adjustment; 3. General 
characteristics of overt behavior; and 4. Physical characteristics. 

A scientific analysis of personality, its traits, and its relationships, 
should proceed by the examination of specific factors and specific rela¬ 
tionships. The problem here undertaken is to determine whether or 
not there is a significant relationship between personality adjustment 
and academic achievement. 

Previous Investigations 

Those who blandly state that intelligence does not correlate with 
personality are ignoring the fact that intelligence is an integral part of 
personality. What these persons do mean, however, is that intelligence 
does not correlate highly with various other personality traits. High 
intelligence, according to Strang (9), is ordinarily associated with a 
pleasing personality, since intelligence involves insight, the ability to sec 
relationships, and the capacity to learn. 

3G0 
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A brief summary of various other pertinent studies may serve to reveal 
the nature and findings of previous investigations. A substantial posi¬ 
tive relationship between intelligence as measured by standardized tests 
and personality as judged by interviews and ratings was found in Uni¬ 
versity of Iowa studies (2). However, when scores on personality teats 
and questionnaires are used rather than the results of observation, the 
coefficients of correlation range around zero (between + .20 and — .20). 

Tcrman (10) found that superior children (most of them with IQ's 
above 140) are more emotionally stable and more socially adequate than 
unselected children. One study (4) showed a tendency toward small 
negative correlations between scores on neurotic inventories and scholar¬ 
ship, On the other hand Thu rat one found, in applying his Personality 
Schedule to college students, that no relationship existed between in¬ 
telligence and “neurotic tendency,” but that the less well-adjusted 
students tended toward slightly higher academic grades (G). There is a 
tendency for higher learning performance to be associated with sub¬ 
missiveness as measured by the A-S scale (5). 

Stagner’s findings (7) were that unstable and maladjusted students 
do less well in proportion to their intelligence than do stable persons; 
that introverts earn proportionately higher marks; and that unfavorable 
scores in emotionality and self-sufficiency are associated with lower 
achievement than would have been predicted from intelligence alone. 
Strang (9) reports a lack of relationship between scholarship and various 
measures of introversion-extroversion. Finally, reference should be 
made to a study by Stedman (8). She found that the aveiligc grades of 
pupils with certain health defects were only 75% those of healthy pupils. 
However, of her 450 cases, the healthy group numbered only 39. 

Occasionally studies appear to show definite relationships between 
personality and scholarship, Others seem to be contradictory. The 
result is that there has as yet been no clear definition of the connection 
between scholarship and personality. 

Study at Ohio University 

This study was undertaken with Freshman men at Ohio University to 
discover whether there is n relationship between scholastic achievement 
and* personality adjustment, employing the statistical technique, the 
probable error of the difference between means. The measure of scho¬ 
lastic achievement used was the first semester point-hour-ratio j i,e., the 
total number of semester hours of courses carried divided by the number 
of points earned, where A = 3, B = 2, C = 1, and D = 0. The Dell 
Adjustment Inventory wna used as a measure of personality adjustment. 
This Inventory measures four types of personality adjustment: health, 
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home, social and emotional, yielding scores for each area and a total, 
composite score. (Strang is firm in her assertion of the unreliability of 
such personality questionnaires (9). Her argument is based mainly on 
the fact that they fail definitely to differentiate psychiatric patients, 
She may be right; that is not the problem here.) 

In this study of personality and scholastic achievement several 
different viewpoints were utilized. The first approach was to compare 
with various other groups those men placed on scholastic probation at the 
end of their first semester for earning a point-hour-ratio of less than 0.5. 
The other groups are: first, a group matched person for person with the 
Probation group in college ability scores; i.e., scores on the Ohio State 
University Psychological Examination (Matched group); second, a group 
selected at random (Average group); and third, a group matched indi¬ 
vidually with college ability scores as high as those of the Probation 
group were low (Excellent group). 


• Table 1 

Comparison of Probation Group with Other Groups m College Ability, 
Grndea, and Personality 


Group 

N 

College 

Ability 

Percentile 

Foint- 

Hour- 

Rntio 

Total 

Personality 

Score 

Probation 

40 

21.3 

0.266 

39.2 

Matched 

40 

21.3 

1.023 

36.4 

Average 

40 

40.8 

1.416 

37,8 

Excellent 

40 

78,7 

1.703 

34.8 


Statistical comparisons of these groups in college ability, grades, and 
personality (as measured by the Bell Adjustment Inventory) are presented 
in Table 1, All figures arc arithmetic means. A low score is the favor¬ 
able score on the Bell Adjustment Inventory; so the lower the mean, the 
better. Probable errors of the difference between means were computed 
as a measure of the significance of those differences. It is generally 
accepted that to be statistically significant the difference should be at 

Table 2 


Probable Errors of Mean Differences in Personality of Probation and Other Groups 


Groups 

Difference 
of Means 

P.E. (Diff.) 

Probation and Avcrago 

1.4 

2.367 

Probation and Matched 

2.8 

2.153 

Probation and Excellent 

4.4 

1.994 
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least four times its probable error. The difference in mean personality 
scores and the probable errors are shown in Table 2. In no instance is 
the difference significant since the probable errors are too great, In the 
comparison of the Probation men with Excellent men the greatest 
difference is found; bub it is only 2.2 times its probable error, Appar¬ 
ently, men experiencing scholastic difficulty exhibit no significant per¬ 
sonality differences from persons of superior college ability. 

Another comparison made was “of the Bell Adjustment Inventory 
scores of Probation men and men matched as nearly as possible with 
point-hour-ratios as high (Opposite group) as those of the Probation 
group were low. Table 3 includes scores of these two groups in college 

Table 3 


Comparison of Probation and Opposite Groups in College Ability, 
Grades, and Personality 


Group 

N 

College 
Ability 
Percent! lo 

Point- 

Hour- 

llatio 

Total 

Personality 

Score 

Probation 

40 

21.3 

0.26G 

30.2 

Opposite 

40 

85,3 

2,610 

37.4 


ability,,grades, and personality. The difference of 1.8 between the mean 
personality scores is clearly not significant, as the probable error of this 
difference is 2.099. In other words, men on scholastic probation are 
approximately equal in personality adjustment to men with superior 
scholastic records. 


Table 4 


Comparison of Groups Divided on the Basis of Personality Scores 


Group 

N 

Total 

Personality 

Score 

College 

Ability 

Percentile 

Point- 

Iloirr- 

ltalio 

Very unsafe. 

37 

60.0 

42.3 

1.018 

Uneatis. 

122 

48.8 

39.5 

1.004 

Average 

77 

38.5 

48.0 

1.198 

Good 

112 

17.5 

49.0 

1.109 

Excellent 

17 

7,1 

50,7 

1,203 


A third approach was made by comparing groups of men divided on 
the basis of their total scores on the Bell Adustmcnt Inventory, Five, 
groups are thus differentiated: very unsatisfactory, unsatisfactory, 
average, good, and excellent, In Table <1 arc presented averages in 
personality, college ability, and grades. The difference in point-hour- 
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ratio between the very unsatisfactory- group and the excellent group is 
0.245, in favor of the excellent group. The probable error of thia differ¬ 
ence is 0.1187. Since this figure is less than one-half the difference, the 
difference between the means of these two groups is not statistically 
significant. Apparently, men students scoring very unsatisfactory on the 
Bell Adjustment Inventory do not reveal scholastic trends significantly 
different from those scoring excellent in personality. 

The fourth attack on the problem was a comparison of two groups 
selected on the basis of health scores in the Bell Adjustment Inventory. 
This viewpoint was suggested by the study of Stedman cited above. 
Men scoring very unsatisfactory in health were separated from those 
scoring excellent. Table 5 contains their mean scores in personality, 


Table 5 

Mean Scores of Groups Divided on tho Basis of Health 




Total 

College 

Point- 



Personality 

Ability 

Hour- 

Health 

IV 

Score 

Percentile 

Ratio 

Very unflat. 


63.1 

50.3 

1.133 

Excellent 

22 

17.7 

65.6 

1.441 


college ability, and grades. As an interesting sidelight, the grades of 
those with very unsatisfactory health were 78.6% of those in excellent 
health. Although based on smaller samples, this appears to be in line 
with Stedman's finding of 75%. However, the difference between the 
mean point-hour-ratios is 0.308, which is only 2.3 times its probable 
error, 0.133, and, therefore, not significant. Wc can conclude, then, that 
men scoring very unsatisfactory in health are not particularly inferior in 
scholastic achievement to, although a difference appears to exist in favor 
of, those in excellent health. 

A fifth comparison made was of the grades of men scoring very un¬ 
satisfactory and men scoring excellent in emotional adjustment on the 
Bell Adjustment Inventory. Table 6 contains mean personality scores, 

Table 6 


Mean Scores of Groups Divided on tho Basis of Emotional Adjustment 


Emotional 

Adjustment 

N 

Total 

Personality 

Score 

College 

Ability 

Percentile 

Point- 

Hour- 

Rfltip 

Very unaat, 

40 

68.9 

42.58 

1.144 

Excellent 

40 

14.9 

56.65 

1.118 
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college ability percentiles, and point-hour-ratios of tlicac two groups. 
The difference in point-hour-ratios is 0.026 in favor of the very unsatis¬ 
factory group. This is the only difference in the study which appeared 
contrary to expectation. It corresponds, however, with the tendency 
Tliurstone found in studies mentioned above. As its probable error 
amounts to 0.1001, no importance can be placed on the difference. Tine 
difference is also the smallest revealed in the study as it is but one-fourth 
its probable error. 

A final analysis utilized comparison of the highest and lowest deciles 
in college ability to see whether differences in personality might exist. 
This is more nearly a ccunparison of personality with intelligence. Mean 
scores far these two groups are contained in Table 7. In this case the 


Tabic 7 

Mean Scores of Groups Divided on the Basis of College AbiiHy Scores 
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4. Scrutinizing a comparison of men with very unsatisfactory health 
scores with men of excellent health scores reveals a small but not signifi¬ 
cant difference in favor of the excellent group (Table 5). 

5. Men with very unsatisfactory emotional adjustment scores tend 
toward higher grades than men of excellent emotional adjustment scores, 
but the difference is not significant (Table 6). 

6. There is no very great difference in personality scores evident 
between men in the lowest decile of college ability (The Ohio State Uni¬ 
versity Psychological Examination) and men in the highest decile 
(Table 7). 

In every case but one there is such a difference as suggests some 
degree of positive correlation between scholastic achievement and per¬ 
sonality. But as a difference, to be accepted as statistically significant, 
must be at least four times its probable error, the differences found are 
not large enough to be valid. In these analyses the differences ranged 
from 0.2S to 2.3 times their probable errors. Nevertheless, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that the consistency of these differences, even 
though they are small, is in itself important. It may mean that our 
psychometric techniques, especially personality measures, are in need 
of refinement. Then, too, it may mean that actual differences do not 
exist, however logical it is to expect them, In any event, no conclusions 
can be safely drawn until further research is conducted with more positive 
results. 


Suggestions for Further Study 

Further study along two lines might be productive of useful results: 

1. The difference in mean personality scores between the Probation 
and the Matched groups in favor of the latter (Table 1) hints that per¬ 
sonality factors may be present to influence the difference in grades of 
persons of equal college aptitude. The causes of diverging academic 
records of persons of approximately equal mental ability should be 
investigated to determine whether personality factors are present. 

2. Since college students are highly selected, nearly all being above 
normal in intelligence, studies should be made where groups definitely 
below average can be compared with those high in intelligence. 

Received September SO, 
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Negro-White Attitudes Towards the Administration of 
Justice as Affecting Negroes 

F. C. Sumner and Dorothy L. Shaed 

IIoR'ard University 

It was proposed in this study to measure the degree of unanimity in 
attitudes of Negroes and whites both at the college level and at the adult 
level with respect to the administration of justice as affecting Negroes, 

Method 

A questionnaire was devised consisting of 56 statements taken from 
the spontaneous conversations of Negroes. The respondents were 
instructed to read each statement and to indicate their reaction with a 
circle in one of the following six ways: 

If you feel that the statement is absolutely true, draw a circle around 
the symbol Ti. 

If you feel that the statement is move true than false, draw a circle 
around the symbol T 3 Fi. 

If you feel that the statement is about equally true and false, draw a 
circle around the symbol T 2 F 2 . 

If you feel that the statement is more false than true, draw a circle 
around tho symbol T 1 F 3 . 

If you feel that the statement is absolutely false, draw a circle around 
F,. 

In case you do not understand a statement, draw a circle around the 
question mark. 

Personal information was requested such as sex, age, race and whether 
or not one had had any court experience (By court experience was meant 
any experience from being merely a “spectator” to being a judge). It 
actually turned out that the attitudes of those with court experience 
differed very slightly from the attitudes of those without court experience, 

Of the 1,099 persons replying to the questionnaire" there were 246 
white college students of whom 176 were male and 70 female; 660 Negro 
college students of whom 261 were male and 399 female; 193 adults of 
whom 42 were white and 151 Negro. 
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The 906 college students replied from tlie following colleges: 


University of Illinois 
University of Nortli Carolina 
University of South Carolina 
University of Florida 
West Virginia State College 
Howard University 
University of Illinois 
Tennessee State College 
Florida A. and M, College 
Alcorn A. and M. College (Miss,) 
State CaUcge, Orangebnrg, S. C. 
Virginia State College 

Negro college students starred. 


66 (M 44, F 22) 
90 (M 81, F 9) 
54 (M 31, F 2S) 
36 (M 20, FIG) 
89* (M 35, F 54) 
48* (M 26, F 22) 
13* (M 0, F 13) 
97* (M 26, F 71) 
04* (M 49, F 45) 
77* (M 53, F 24) 
105* (M 27, F 78] 
137* (M 45, F 92) 


The 193 adults who replied lived in the District of Columbia. 

In reducing the great mass of raw data to manageable terms the 
following formula was devised and designated the True-False Index 
(TF Index) of a group in respect to a particular statement: 

(Ti ± TsFi ± ^T t F t ) - ± TiFs + 

N (= total number of replies to the specific statement) 


For example, the 174 white college males replying to Statement No. 
27 (Judges are entirely free of racial prejudice) distributed as follows: 


Ti 

9 


and the TF Index is 

(9 + 35 + y ) 
m 


T 3 F 1 TtF-i 2\F 3 Fi 
35 24 55 51 


(| + “+ 51 ) 


174 


or 32% - 68 % - -36%, 


This obtained TP Index moans that 36 per cent voted against the pro¬ 
position over and above the remaining 64 per cent who were tied between 
accepting and rejecting it. 

TF Indices vary between + 100 (unanimous belief of the group in the 
truth of a statement) and — 100 (unanimous disbelief of the group in the 
truth of a statement), When TF Indices are + 100 to 4- 34 inclusive, 
they indicate a definitely positive reaction on the part of the group in as 
much aB two-thirds or more of the group accept the proposition; when 
TF Indices are + 33 to - 33 inclusive, they indicate a definitely mixed 
reaction on the part of the group in as much as two-tbirda or more of the 
group are tied between accepting and rejecting the proposition; when 
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TF Indices are — 34 to — 100 inclusive, they indicate a definitely 
negative reaction on the part of the group in as much as two-thirds or 
more of the group reject the proposition. 

Results 

Percentages of the 5G statements to which positive, mixed and nega¬ 
tive reactions are made by each of the several groups are given in Table 1. 


Table 1 

Percentages of the 56 Statements to which Positive, Mixed and Negative Reactions 
are Made by Each of the Several Groups 


Group 

Positive 

Mixed 

Negative 

All White Adults 

7% 

71% 

21% 

All White College Students 

3-1 

41 

25 

White College Males 

32 

43 

25 

White College Females 

30 

39 

30 

AH Negro Adults 

45 

27 

20 

All Negro College S-Ludonts 

46 

34 

20 

Negro College Males 

41 

34 

25 

Negro College Females 

48 

32 

20 


From Table 1 it appears that in the white adult group the percentage 
of mixed reactions is higher than either that of positive or that of negative 
reactions and even higher than the combined percentages of positive and 
negative reactions. In the white college groups the percentage of mixed 
reactions is higher than either that of positive or that of negative reactions 
but not higher than the combined percentages of positive and negative 
reactions. On the other hand, it appears that in all Negro groups per¬ 
centages of positive reactions are higher than either that of mixed or that 
of negative reactions while combined percentages of positive and negative 
reactions are in every case higher than the percentages of mixed reactions. 

The very strong tendency of the white adult group towards mixed 
reactions (two-thirds or more of the group being tied between accepting 
and rejecting the statements) may be thought due at least in part to the 
fact that the issuing of the questionnaires to this group was done in 
person by a Negro which may have in a selective or moderating way 
influenced the reactions. On the other hand, the mixed reactions of this 
adult white group appear to be but a fuller manifestation of a tendency 
to reservation, i.e., to mixed reaction already perceptible in every white 
group of college students despite white administration of the question¬ 
naires. Factors more likely influencing white groups to mixed reactions 
may be gleaned to some extent from scattered comments written in the 
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Table 2 


TF Indices of the Several White and Negro Groups for Each of the 56 Slntomcntg 


Adults 

College 

Students 

Male 

College 

Students 

Female 

College 

Students 

White 

42 

246 

170 

70 

Negro 

151 

GGO 

261 

309 

Total 

193 

906 

437 

'169 

1. The practice of Negro lawyers should be confined to routine office work. 

White 

-55 

-51 

-53 

— 47 

Negro 

-97 

-64 

-69 

-70 

2. In the eyes 
witnesses. 

of the court 

one white witness is better than any number of Negro 

W 

—12 

-17 

— 21 

- G 

N 

9 

31 

10 

41 


3. Negro lawyers are as well prepared for the practice of law as ure while lawyers. 


W 

N 

45 

55 

-10 

48 

-18 

35 

7 

51 

4. Where the litigation is between a Negro and a 

while, Lhc white man or woman 

is favored to win in court without regard to the merits of the case. 


w 

-24 

37 

38 

34 

N 

34 

39 

26 

48 

h. Negro lawyers do not prepare their cases as well ns white lawyers. 

W 

-16 

-41 

-33 

-48 

N 

-53 

— 55 

-48 

-59 

G, Negro Jurors lire more easily swayed than white jurors. 


W 

15 

25 

31 

9 

N 

-29 

-17 

— 20 

—15 

7. Negroes give too much irrelevant material in their answers Lo Questions in court. 

W 

24 

30 

31 

23 

N 

1 

24 

23 

24 

8. Negroes should be represented on the shift of penal institutions in which Lho 

prison population contains Negroes. 





21 

49 

46 

50 

N 

89 

77 

81 

75 

9. More severe sentences arc meted out to Nogi 

'003 than to whites for the same 

offense. 





W 

- 8 

4G 

49 

34 

N 

64 

54 

51 

22 

10. A NcgTo represented by il white lawyer receives a lighter sentence than a TSegro 

represented by a Negro lawyer. 




W 

— 43 

24 

28 

13 

N 

26 

26 

31 

24 
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Adults 

College 

Students 

Male 

College 

Students 

Female 

College 

Students 

11. A light complexioncd Negro receives a more severe judgment by a white jury 

than n dark complexioncd Negro. 




W -58 

-47 

-38 

-08 

N -44 

-54 

-53 

— 04 

12. A Negro on a jury in the South is afraid to vote contrary to consensus of opinion 

of the white jurors. 




W -21 

55 

65 

63 

N 52 

35 

28 

39 


13. A Negro litigant who is employed in a menial capacity by influential whites ia 


favored to win in court over a Negro not so employed. 


W 

N 

-25 

59 

61 

67 

54 

73 

61 

63 

14. Judges have their minds' made up before hearing a caao when the litigation is 

between a Negro and a white. 




W 

— 76 

-64 

-64 

— 72 

N 

-21 

- 3 

- G 

- 1 

15. Negro lawyers feel that Negro jurors are prejudiced in favor of the white side 

of the case. 





W 

-41 

-65 

-62 

-73 

N 

-24 

-31 

-34 

• -29 

10. A Negro policeman arresting a white man cannot bring sufficient evidence against 

him to secure hia conviction. 




W 

-00 

-68 

-62 

-41 

N 

-40 

-56 

-62 

-51 

17. Many cases of Negro conviction are found to be miscarriages of justice years 

afterwards, 





W 

-11 

17 

26 

- 6 

N 

48 

GO 

58 

01 

18. Of several persons found flagrantly breaking the law, it is usually the Negro in 

the group who is arrested. 




W 

0 

40 

33 

53 

N 

66 

54 

45 

61 

19. Other things being equal, a white lawyer is favored to win in court over a Negro 

lawyer. 





W 

7 

71 

75 

60 

N 

54 

43 

36 

48 

20. A white woman's word in accusing a Negro is 

“proof positive" 

in court. 

W 

10 

20 

23 

13 

N 

46 

65 

61 

57 
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Adults 

College 

Students 

Male 

College 

Students 

Female 

College 

Students 

21. Without provocation Negroes arc beaten and otherwise maltreated by white 

policemen. 




W 5 

-26 

- 9 

-54 

N 00 

53 

52 

54 

22, White policemen, who, without provocation, beat up Negroes are never convicted 

of their off cnee. 




W - 3 

-30 

— 19 

-50 

N GG 

30 

24 

34 

23. Negro lawyers will keep you in court the rest of your life. 


W “25 

-82 

-82 

-83 

N “76 

-76 

—78 

-71 


24. White juries are more prejudiced ugainst the Negro on trial th an white judges. 


W 

N 

-21 

28 

47 

24 

59 

20 

39 

26 

25. White lawyers make light of Negro lawyers in court. 


w 

-29 

26 

31 

14 

N 

- 1 

9 

20 

2 

26. Whito policemen do not cooperate with Negro 

policemen on the force, 

W 

-32 

-32 

-31 

-32 

N 

-51 

—27 

-34 

-20 

27. Judges arc entirely free of racial prejudice. 



W 

-26 

-34 

-36 

-31 

N 

-72 

-51 

-61 

“47 

28. Negro lawyers lack the integrity of white lawyers, 


W 

-40 

-20 

-24 

—42 

N 

— 93 

-59 

-59 

-59 

29. In the attitude of the court the Negro baa no rights which the white man is bound 

to respect. 





W 

—12 

-73 

-73 

-71 

N 

-38 

-20 

-60 

-22 

30. Even federal courts countenance refusal of certain privileges of the court build- 

ing to Negro lawyers. 




W 

H 

-12 

-17 

0 

N 

58 

21 

14 

27 

31. More white offenders arc let off on insanity pleas than Negroes whan both arc 

accused of the same offense. 




W 

38 

60 

72 

48 

N 

60 

72 

72 

71 

32. White lawyers have more outside influence with the court than do Negro lawyers. 

W 

49 

89 

91 

83 

N 

65 

82 

88 

78 
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Table 2—Continued 


Male Female 

College College College 

Adults Students Students Students 


33, In the South a white person must be quite a social outcast to be convicted of a 
crime against a Negro. 

W 26 38 40 35 

N 75 66 56 73 


34. The court believes a white lawyer is entitled to a larger fee than a Negro lawyer 
for the same piece of work. 

\V 18 8 8 7 

N 40 63 53 69 


35. If el Negro is numbered among a group of suspects, ho is usually the first to bo 
grilled. 

W 41 60 62 54 

N 73 71 68 73 


36. Negro lawyers have few opportunities to practice other than routine office work. 
W 10 43 39 53 

N 5 43 31 51 


37. Negroes do not deserve the privilege of a court trial like other people. 

W - 67 - 98 - 96 -100 

N -100 -100 -100 -100 


38. Negro lawyers do not take extra courses in law after receiving their law degree 
because they have little opportunity to use their knowledge* 

W 3 -28 -33 -17 

N -16 -22 —19 —24 


39. Negro offenders under legal age arc more often put into institutions with hard¬ 
ened criminals than white offenders of the same age. 

W 0 36 42 23 

N 66 57 58 57 


40. Many Negroes never bring suit against white persons, regardless of the amount 
of proof, because they feel that they are bound to lose in court. 

W 10 61 61 61 

N 62 64 62 66 


41. In cases of erroneous conviction of Negroes nothing is ever done to the person 
or persons who originally brought the false accusation. 

W 0 10 12 2 

N 69 45 37 50 


42, In criminal institutions Negro offenders arc segregated into poorer quarters, 
given the most laborious tasks, and arc in other ways maltreated. 

W -10 14 15 14 

N 74 50 45 54 
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Table 2—Continued 


Adults 

College 

Students 

Male 

College 

Students 

Female 

College 

Students 

43. In the South the sentencing of a Negro vagrant to a chain gang is usually a life- 

sentence. 




W - 3 

-65 

-68 

-57 

N 12 

13 

-10 

28 

44, Negroes receive as much justice in courts as 

i do whites of Bimilar social status. 

w “15 

-n 

-10 

-13 

N -39 

-37 

-36 

-38 


45. A Nogro lawyer in the North receives fairer recognition in court than a Negro 


lawyer in the South. 


W 

N 

- 5 

78 

77 

85 

78 

88 

75 

83 

46. Negroes would not know that they were treated unjustly if it were not for agi- 

tative organizations. 




W 

— 22 

-33 

— 36 

-27 

N 

-47 

-49 

-49 

-43 

47. White policemen accept bribes from Negroes only to have them arrested for 

bribery. 





W 

-39 

-67 

-66 

-70 

N 

-42 

1 

-19 

15 

48. White policemen accept bribes from whites and do not have them arrested. 

W 

-41 

27 

35 

3 

N 

25 

40 

30 

46 

49. Negro lawyers aro ahy about going up against white lawyers. 


W 

-24 

24 

23 

28 

N 

— 54 

-12 

-26 

- 2 

50. Negroes in 

l reality convict themBelves in court due to ignorance of legal pro- 

cedure. 





W 

29 

7 

9 

2 

N 

14 

33 

36 

31 

61. In democratic countries where everything depends on majority-vote courts are 

necessarily unfair to members of minority groups. 



W 

-69 

-23 

-28 

-10 

N 

-40 

27 

29 

25 

52. All cases of whites vs. Negroes or vice versa should bo tried in Federal courts. 

W 

- 8 

-33 

-31 

-39 

N 

-13 

38 

42 

36 

53. A shabbily dressed,, "hat-in- 

■hand' 1 Negro lawyer has more influence with the 

court than a well groomed, intelligent Negro lawyer. 



W 

-64 

-47 

-42 

-59 

N 

-46 

-48 

-40 

-53 
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Table 2—Continued 


A.d lilts 

College 

Students 

Male 

College 

Students 

Female 

College 

Students 

64. The victories Negroes win in court arc left-handed victories. 


W -24 

— 34 

-32 

-44 

N -22 

-IQ 

-16 

-15 

65. Negroes are not ns financially able ns whites to purchase justice in courts, 

W 33 

65 

GS 

66 

N 73 

76 

77 

75 


56, It will bake many more years before the Negro can have his constitutional rights 
granted him by courts. 

W 28 41 43 38 

N 50 66 63 66 


margins of questionnaires by white students as for examples: A white 
female student of the University of South Carolina with no court experi¬ 
ence writes: ''Some of these injustices against Negroes may be and 
probably are true, but they shouldn't be." A white male student from 
the same university writes: “Impossible to have an intelligent opinion 
on some of these questions. Negro lawyers aren't exactly numerous in 
the South/' A white male student at the University of North Carolina 
and with court experience writes: “Sectional factors and differences 
between Northern and Southern courts are of such a nature that I cannot 
answer adequately. Northern and Southern courts are as different as 
night and day/' A male white student of the University of Illinois says: 
“It is difficult to answer some of the questions unbiasedly because when 
they refer to the South they may be true, and false when they refer to 
the North/' A male white student from the same university: “Negroes 
deserve as much justice as whites, but it is undoubtedly true that they 
receive less. It will take many years, if ever, for these social prejudices 
to be lived down/ 1 A white female student at the University of Florida 
writes: “I have no knowledge of the existence of a 'real' Negro lawyer/' 

A realization of the complexity of the situation, an appreciation of 
more than one side to the matter, a conflict between ideals and practice, 
lack of familiarity with the problem, little or no emotional involvement 
in the matter appear to be some of the factors making for mixed reactions 
so conspicuous in the whites. 

In Table 2 are presented the 56 statements and the TF Indices of the 
various Negro and white groups for each statement. From Tabic 2 it is 
possible to make a direct comparison of any two groups in their reaction 
to a specific statement. 
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In Table 3 are presented the Pearson correlation coefficients of the 
56 TP Indices for the various pairs of groups, 


Table 3 

Pearson Correlation. Coefficients of the 5G TF Indices for the Various Pairs of 
Groups Arranged in Descending Order 


Negro College Males and Negro College Females ,95 

White Collego Males and White College Femalcg ,94 

All Negro College Students and All Negro Adults .93 

Negro College Males and White College Males .97 

Negro College Males and White College Females .79 

All Negro Collego Students and All White College Students .78 
Negro College Females and White College Males .77 

Negro College Females and White College Females ,76 

All White College Students and All Negro Adulte .76 

All Negro College Students and All White Adu.lta .72 

All White College Students and All White Adults .62 

All Negro Adults and All White Adults .60 


Conclusions 

The most significant conclusions which may be drawn from the reaults 
of this Htudy appear to be as follows: 

1. While Negro and white attitudes towards the 56 statements relative 
to the administration of justice as affecting Negroes correlate to a signifi¬ 
cant degree, this resemblance is much higher between Negro and white 
college students (.78) than it is between Negro and white adults (.GO). 

2. The correlation between attitudes is conspicuously higher between 
Negro college students and the Negro adults (.93) than between white 
college students and the white adults (.62). 

3. While the resemblance in attitudes between the white college 
students and the Negro college students is high (.78), conspicuously 
higher is the resemblance between white college males and white college 
females (.94) and between Negro college males and Negro college females 
(.95). 

4. The attitudes of the Negro college females and of the white college 
females (.76) correlate less than do the attitudes of any other two inter¬ 
racial groups among college students. 

Received August 17, 1944- 





Values Students Reported from the Study of Emotions 

Key L. Barkley 

Woman’s College of The University of tforih Carolina 

Both the friends and enemies of psychology have criticised it as an 
undergraduate course in the university on the grounds that it contributes 
very little of real value to the student. The opinion has been offered 
that perhaps the worst defect in the elementary course is that it is evasive 
in application, and that this weakness prevents the student from securing 
material which actually functions in his life. That is, the student may 
get a wealth of psychological fact, but receive little of psychological value. 

Purpose 

The purpose of the project reported here \vas not to discover simply 
what or how much the students knew about the facts, laws, and principles 
which characterize and govern human behavior, but to find out what 
values in any way or of any kind they believed they had secured through 
the study of a topic in psychology. The word "value” was interpreted 
to the students to mean any benefit, help, or gain they had received from 
the study, or any detriment, hurt, or loss they had suffered. In order 
to make the findings as definite as possible, to give the students a restricted 
topic on which to formulate judgments, and to increase the probable 
accuracy and dependability of the findings, the study was limited to the 
topic of "emotions.” 

Subjects 

Two hundred twenty-six students of elementary psychology, who 
recently had completed their study of the topic of emotions, contributed 
their statements of values received. All of these subjects had the same 
readings assigned from two basic texts, and all of them had about the 
same number of lecture-discussion periods, namely six. 

Procedure 

Since there was no instrument available for the students to use in 
stating their judgments of values received from the study of emotions, 
the investigator had to devise one. To that end, forty-eight students 
were asked to write essays of about 200 words on the topic "The Values 
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I Have Received from the Study of Emotions.” The experimenter read 
the essays and made a list of ail the values the students said they had 
received. From the collection of statements, which were kept in the 
students 7 own words as far as possible, a check-list was made with the 
various stated values classified under nine arbitrary headings. The 
changes in statements when made were simply to shorten or to generalize 
the item. 

The completed check-list was given to the students with the directions 
to check all the items which were statements of values they had received 
from the study of emotions, and to write in statements of values received 
which were not given in the list. It was made plain to all the students 
that their work with the check-list would have no relationship to their 
standing in the course in psychology which they were studying at the 
time. 


Results 

Tire number of people who checked the various items on the check¬ 
list was tabulated, and the per cent of the total of 226 subjects who 
checked each item was calculated. These percentages are shown in 
the first column of Table 1, which also presents the items in the check-list 
used in the experiment. 

Certain findings are reasonably clear from an analysis of the data. 
The most obvious one is that over 80% of the students say they received 
definite and known benefits from the study of emotions. Only 17.3% 
of the students said that the study of emotions had had very little effect 
on them as persons (see item number 73). Moreover, some of those who 
made this statement went on to explain that they had received some 
advantage from the study, because it would help them in their professions 
such as social work. 

A second clear finding is that a large number of people said they had 
received the values given in the check-list. The average number of 
persons out of the 226 who checked each item indicating a favorable 
value received was 128, or 56.6% of the group. It is obvious also that 
each person must have checked a considerable number of items. The 
average number of items checked by each person out of the total of sixty- 
four possible ones was 35.8. This means that most of the students believed 
they had received a large number of definite values from the study of 
emotions. It is probable, however, that no student received a separate 
and distinct value for each item checked, since there is considerable over¬ 
lapping between some items. 

The check-list was fairly comprehensive, and adequate to give the 
students an opportunity to indicate all the values they believed they had 
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Table 1 

Showing check-list on which to indicate values received from the study of emotions, 
and the per cent of the 226 subjects who checked each item. 

Directions: Put a cheek in the blank space before each statement of a value you have 
received from the study of emotions. If you have received a value for which theic is 
no statement, write out a statement of the valuo in the place provided by a blank 
number under each heading. 

I. General Values 

Per Cent 
Who 
Checked 
Item 

74.4 I. It 1ms given me a better conception of emotions; learned what emotions 
arc and what they involve; gained insight into my own emotional life. 

78.8 2. Learned when emotions occur, that emotions are the natural result of 

Btrong stimulation. 

62.8 3. Learned to look at my own emotional problems objectively. 

B2.2 4. Learned that emotions are governed through the autonomic nervous 

system. 

74.3 6. Study of emotions has been interesting and informative, 

45.6 0. Learned about a factor that has greatly influenced Btudent life. 

71.7 7. Discovered that psychology has some practical values right now, 

29.2 8. Improved my own general happiness through improved adjustment. 

42.0 9. Established a firm background on which to baso feelings and attitudes. 

- 10 / 

II. Development of Emotions 

80.7 11. Learned that the aim in emotional development should bo to direct and 

control rather than to inhibit emotions. 

31.4 12. Learned that there is a native “core” of emotional behavior. 

82.3 13. Learned that emotions are behavior, hence subject to change and develop¬ 

ment, especially through learning. 

77.4 14. Learned that other people have a great influence upon our emotional 

development. 

40.3 15. Discovered some good ways/means of emotional development. 

83.6 16, Learned that emoLions can be recognized, understood, and then corrected, 

or directed and copdrollad. 

63.1 17. Learned whnt should bo emphasized in the emotional education of children. 

51.3 18. Learned that emotional re-education is possible; learned about emotional 

re-education, including the methods for removing undesirable emotional 
traits. 

40,0 19, It has taught me which traits to avoid and which ones to attempt to 

attain. 

35.4 20. Learned how emotions arc differentiated. 

64.9 21. Learned liow emotions are established and developed. 

45.1 22. Set up new goals; am now striving to emulate the standard of emotional 

stability set up in the course; I will try to meet the next Bet-back with firm 
resolution and not give way to emotion. 

- 23 / 
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Table 1—Continued 

Per Cent 
Who 
Checked 
Item 

III. Role of Emotions in General Adjustment 

74.3 24. a. Emotions as Motives, Learned that emotions serve as motives. 

53.1 25. b . Emotions as Motives. This study motivated me to better efforts 

toward more wholesome emotional living. 

C6.8 2G, Learned that emotions servo as facilitators and inhibitors of behavior in 

general. 

83.G 27, Learned that a successful life must be founded on a firm emotional basis; 

a successful life is greatly dependent upon emotional stability and emo¬ 
tional maturity. 

7G.1 28. Helped me to sec the important role they play in our lives. 

- 29.* 

IV. Values Connected with the Experimental Study of Emotions 

70.8 30. Learned that emotions cannot be judged from facial expressions. 

04.6 31. Learned that the study of emotions is incomplete. 

54,0 32. Awakened a new interest in the further study of emotions. 

27.4 33. Learned how to measure emotions. 

69.2 34. Discovered the difficulty of measuring emotions experimentally. 

G6.4 35. Made me more aware of emotions, viz., just what occurs in emotional 

notion. 

77.4 36. Learned how closely related arc fear, joy, and rage in the affect on the 

body. 

- 37.* 

V. Influence of the Study of Emotions upon Relationships with Others 

65.9 38. Made student more tolerant of other people’s conditions. I am now not 

as apt to criticize friends of mine. 

60.9 39. Improved my adjustment to other people. 

50.4 40. Developed better insight into the emotional life of other people; I am 

better able to help them. 

38.5 41. Enabled me to aid another person to overcome an emotional depression. 

78.3 42. I am able to look at others' reactions more objectively. 

-■ 43.* 

VI, Values Connected with Emotional Maturity 

02.8 44. Learned what constitutes emotional maturity, hence can work toward it 

now. I know what is expected of me as a college student. I realize the 
attributes possessed by the emotionally mature person. 

30.5 45. It helped me to tic together all the loose ends in order to make more con¬ 

crete my philosophy of life, 

60.6 46. Aided student to recognize her limitations and powers. I have discov¬ 

ered where I fall short in being emotionally mature. 

39.4 47. Discovered cause of poor adjustment to be emotional immaturity and 

instability, and learned what to do about them. 
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Per Cent 
Who 
Cheeked 
Item 

72.1 48. Learned some of the causes of emotional immaturity. 

18.6 49. Helped me to emancipate myself from my home. 

79.6 50, I have seen the importance of being emotionally mnturo and stable. 

63.5 51, Learned some of the necessary ways of solving children's problems. 

Learned how to help them become emotionally mature. 

- 52.* 

VII. Values Connected with Emotional Stability 

56.2 S3, Learned what constitutes emotional stability, and bow to work toward it. 

It is very helpful to know what makes a person emotionally stable and 
how to acquire these things. 

40.7 54. Learned means of emotional control/restraint* 

73.0 55. Learned that if a person will do something about a troublesome situation 

he will worry less. 

32.7 56. I have gained fuller mastery of myself; attained greater emotional sta- 

bility. 

31.4 57. Learned how to overcome unfortunate moods. 

81.9 58. Learned how important it ia to your health and well-being to bo emotion¬ 

ally stable. 

- 59.* 

VIII* Special Individual Benefits 

13.5 60. Helped me through an emotional crisis. 

25.2 61. Aided in improving efficiency in study and work. 

79.2 62. Learned that my emotional problems arc not unique, but probably many 

others have them. 

70.8 63. Learned that intense emotion may be harmful. 

28.8 64. Lost queer notions, fear and apprehension regarding emotions. 

23.9 65. Helped me to quit emotionally colored thinking. 

64.2 * 66. Learned that most fears are unnecessary and handicapping. 

40.3 67. Evolved the practice of being honest with myself as well as with others. 

64.6 68. Study of emotions made me think and wonder about myself. 

33.2 69. The study of emotions has made me more hopeful. 

67.3 70. Learned that the facial expressions of others are not a safe guide to conduct. 

60.0 71. Learned some steps to take in solving emotional problems and will bo 

better prepared to meet emergency situations. 

- 72.* 

IX. Negative or Questionable Values 

17.3 73. T^e study of emotions has lmd very little effect on inc ns a person. 

- 74.* 

* Items numbered 10, 23, 29, 37, 43, 52, 59, 72, and 74 provided an opportunity to 
write in statements of values received nob given in the questionnaire. 
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received from the study of emotions. Only four new items were listed 
by write-ins in the spaces provided for such additions. The remainder 
of the total of thirteen write-ins were criticisms of the course in psy¬ 
chology, or restatements of items already in the check-list. 

All students did not secure significant values from the study of emo¬ 
tions. Seventeen per cent indicated that they had been helped very little 
by the study. 


Some Conclusions and Criticisms 

1. The method used in this study is in many ways subjective in nature, 
hence liable to errors which could not be checked oil either as to their 
presence or degree. For example, many of the stated values which the 
students say they have received may be simply verbalizations not ac¬ 
companied by real changes in the personalities and adjustments of the 
students. This weakness is indicated by the fact that some subjects 
checked a number of items as values received, but checked also the 
statement to the effect that the study of emotions had had very little 
effect on them ns persons. But the fact still remains that more than 80% 
of the group indicated without reservation that they had received many 
positive values from the study of emotions. 

2. The findings presented here represent the reactions of students 
in one university only where the first course in psychology is taught with 
a certain emphasis. In other universities where the first course is 
taught with a different emphasis, the responses of students might differ 
greatly from these. 

3. This survey is a preliminary one, as it obviously must be, since the 
number of subjects is small. The emphasis upon the general benefits 
received from a course of study, rather than simply upon the knowledge 
of facts secured from it, is healthy and the technique employed here 
appears to be a useful one. In this connection it should be pointed out 
that the values listed by the students were about equally divided between 
those which were strictly a matter of acquired knowledge and those which 
were of the nature of some new skill, changed viewpoint, better method 
of adjustment, etc. But the average per cent of the group who checked 
the knowledge values was 65, whereas the average per cent checking llie 
other values was 48%. 

4. Even though 80% of the students said they received many values 
from the study of emotions in elementary psychology, something should 
be done to reduce the percentage of students who say they get little or 
no benefit from it. In this University over three-fourths of the students 
who take the first course in psychology in normal times do not go on to 
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higher courses. The first course ia often psychology’s last chance to 
bring benefits into the lives of students through classroom instruction. 

Received September 18 , 1944' 
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Aircraft Recognition: I. The Relative Efficiency of 
Teaching Procedures * 

Lester Luborsby 

Duke University 

Thus far the teaching of aircraft recognition has not been subjected 
to any reported experimentally-controlled analysis of learning product 
or comparison of teaching techniques. 1 The present Nary recognition 
program is based largely upon the groundwork of general principles arising 
from the research of Renshaw of Ohio State and his students, Schwarzbek 
(8), Knight (3), and others (1, 2, 5, 10).' Their experiments led to such 
current emphases in recognition training as high speed presentation and 
perceptual learning of wholes rather than verbal learning of parts. 
Verbal learning of parts is emphasized in the WEFT system in which the 
characteristics of 4 main parta, the wings, engine, fuselage, and tail 
are memorized. 

The standard instructional procedure—which has proved highly 
successful—used in most Navy recognition schools is somewhat ub follows: 
When new planes are first introduced the shutter is set on “time” ex¬ 
posure—i.e., the shutter remains open and the airplane on the projection 
screen is visible until the plunger is pressed again—while good recognition 
features are pointed out by the instructor, Then, in the regular practice 
sessions which follow, the views are exposed for a short period, from 1" 
to 1/50”, depending upon the particular school, and identification is madd 
by the student. After each such identification, except during tests, the 
same view is reexposed for 3"-10" and reidentified and discussed. It is 
thought best to use a large number of different views of each plane. 
The number of different views varies from 5 to 6, to a new view each 
time the plane is shown. The most usual rate of introducing new planes 
is 2 planes per session. 2 

* Part of a thesis submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for tho degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences of Duke Univer¬ 
sity, 1945. Grateful acknowledgment is made of the assistance of two members of tho 
Department of Psychology, Duke University: Dr, Karl Zener for sponsorship of tho 
project, and to Dr, Sigmund Koch for valuable advice. 

1 Sinca completion of this experiment a summary of the research by Staff, Psycho¬ 
logical Test Film Unit (9) bos reported work on aspects of training procedures related to 
those dealt with in the present report. 

a For valuable discussion of current training techniques and for access to classes the 
author is indebted to Lt, Comdr. H. L. Hamilton, Lt. W. C. Sckwarzbek, and Lt. 
Comdr. It. II. Bruce of the U. S. Navy Pre-Flight School, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
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Renshaw and later workers developed the present program em¬ 
pirically on the basis of their past research findings. As a consequence, 
many differences in practice resulted, such as the variation in use of 
training exposures from 1/50" at some schools to 1" at others. Vari¬ 
ability also occurs in the number of views presented and in the rate of 
teaching new planes. 

It thus seemed desirable to test the relative effectiveness of several 
present differences in practice, and, in general, to subject a number of 
major variables of the training technique to experimental analysis. In 
brief, the object of the experiment was to determine, as exhaustively as 
possible, the effect of 4 basic variations of aircraft identification instruc¬ 
tional procedure on the total learning behavior of equated classes of 
subjects. The design of the experiment was essentially: 

1. The administration of a battery of tests calculated (a) to measure 
possible perceptual and learning factors associated with "aircraft identifi¬ 
cation ability" and ( b ) to aid in equating the groups for possible factors 
affecting trainability. 

2. The actual training of 4 equated groups under different instruc¬ 
tional conditions. 

3. The administration of an extensive battery of post-training tests 
in order to facilitate more complete analysis of the learning product for 
the 4 groups. 

The resulting data offer the opportunity for analysis of many of the 
determinants of aircraft recognition ability. The present report will be 
restricted to the major question of the relative efficiency of performance 
as a function of 4 training techniques. A future article will take up the 
role of other factors, including the span of apprehension, various measures 
of visual memory, and a fuller treatment of reaction time. 

Procedure 

Four equated groups, 8 Navy students in each (6 in Group I), were 
taught aircraft recognition in a standardized manner for 45 minutes on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday for a 6 week period in May-June 1944. 
For 3 of these groups one different experimental condition was varied. 

The experimental groups were designed to compare the effects of two 
kinds of short exposure/ 1/50" vs. 1", both used in conjunction with 
approximately the same number of long exposures of the same stimuli 
(Group I vs. Group III) ; 4 the presentation of a large vs. a limited number 

a For the purposes of simplicity, exposure time will be called 1/50" and 1", although 
tho calibration values give slightly different results (see Apparatus, p. 389). 

4 The total number of 1/50" exposures given to Group I was approximately 195 up 
to and including Test 9. An approximately equal number of exposures between 1/10" 
and 1/50" were given in tests before the 1/50" speed was attained. 
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of views (Group I vs. Group II); and the slow introduction of new planes 
va. a rapid introduction, followed by review of confused planes (Group 
I vs. Group IV). In other respects 1 an attempt was made to make the 
procedures comparable to those most frequently used in Navy recognition 
schools. For all groups in winch tests were given at 1/50" during train¬ 
ing, the speed was attained by progressively reducing the exposure time 
during tests from one session to the next—starting at 1" at the beginning 
of the second week and reaching 1/50" by the last session of the third 
week. At each session three new planes were taught until, by the middle 
of the fourth week, 33 planes had been presented. By the end of the 
training period approximately S different views of each plane were used. 

In Group II the exposure time and other variables wore similar to 
Group I except that the number of views of each plane was limited to 
3 diagram views. Group III was given 1" exposures and Group I, 
1/50" exposures during tests. As will be indicated below in the descrip¬ 
tion of training procedure, exposures for review and teaching were longer. 

In Group IV an answer was sought to the question of the effect of 
teaching new stimulus material at almost twice the usual rate and then, 
after completing the syllabus, giving special instruction on the most 
frequently confused stimuli. As part of this special instruction, the most 
frequently confused planes were shown simultaneously on the screen and 
differentiation features stressed. When a large group of difficult homo¬ 
geneous views were reviewed in this manner, as c.g., head-on-views of 
single engine fighter pianos, the students sketched these while learning. 

Training Procedure, Training, as described in the paragraph below, 
is composed of all the procedures which were directed toward the sub¬ 
jects' learning of the present aircraft recognition task. Training includes 
the frequent aircraft recognition tests and the review which followed 
these tests during which each plane was reexposed Training also in¬ 
cludes the teaching of new planes and the review following this teaching, 
and the home study done by each subject. The paragraph below de¬ 
scribes the training aspects of a typical session. In addition to this, 
training continues outside of class in home study. All groups were 
given the same general training procedures, with the exception of the 
experimental training variables mentioned above (exposure time on 
tests, number of views of each plane, and the rate of introducing new 
planes). 

During the first 3 minutes required for dark adaptation, announce- 
men t a were made of scores in the last test, etc. Then a test was given of 
planes taught up to that session in which subjects recorded the name of 
each plane on a specially lined mimeographed sheet. This required 10 
to 18 minutes, depending upon the number of planes, which increased in 
successive tests as training was continued. The rate of presentation 
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waa 4 per minute. The experimenter, by watching the face of a large 
sweep-second hand clock, maintained a rather constant presentation 
tempo. All planes in this test were then reviewed for instructional 
purposes on time exposure. The time exposures were approximately 
3" to 6". The subjects called out the name of each plane and were 
corrected when necessary. Subjects' questions were answered at this 
time to avoid making the review too mechanical. In the last 4 training 
sessions and in the "training-II" 1 sessions, the exposure time during 
this review was changed from about 3"-6" to one or more 1/10" exposures 
in order to give more practice with short exposures. For Group III the 
review exposure time was changed to 1" at this time. The number of 
presentations in this review was determined by the number needed to 
equalize the total number of presentations for each group for the entire 
course, e.g., Group IV was given fewer since more planes were covered 
in each session. Approximately 3 minutes were then devoted to the 
teaching of each new plane. The head-on, plan, and side diagrams were 
viewed in succession, and good recognition features were emphasized by 
the instructor, After each view, reminders were given to attempt a vis¬ 
ualization of the plane from all angles, to avoid irrelevant cues, and to 
make outline sketches while learning the plane. In the early part of the 
course, some suggestions for efficient study had been given and these were 
frequently reiterated. In addition, an interest item was mentioned for 
each plane, such as its use, or an example of its outstanding performance. 
The new planes were then reviewed on time exposure while the class 
called out the code number and name. Exposures were then speeded 
up to about 1/5" in the latter part of this review. For Group III, how¬ 
ever, no exposures less than 1" were given. 

Following the 4 week training period, for which the instructional 
procedures have been described above, was a 2 week test and "training- 
II" period. During these 2 weeks training was continued except that 
now all classes were given identical tests and trained to the conditions 
of Control Group I, i.e., all groups were given 1/50" training, and picture 
as well as diagram views were included. In this 2 week period, 3 main 
training-II tests were given: Test 10, Test 11, and the Final Test. These 
tests will he described later in the section called "Tests of Recognition 
Performance during Training." Other tests were also given in other 
sessions of the training-II period, which will be referred to as "post¬ 
testa” in contradistinction to the "pre-tests. M These post-tests were 
either repetitions of the pre-tests or tests of other aspects of the learning 
product. 

To achieve uniformity in the use of study materials, all students were 

8 See paragraph following. 
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supplied with two standard aircraft recognition books (6, 7) and required 
to avoid any other material. A questionnaire on study methods filled 
in by the students near the termination of the training period shows that 
in general these books were the only material usud. 

Apparatus 

The 8 subjects in each group were seated about 5 feet from a projec¬ 
tion screen. A constant sealing position was maintained for each sub¬ 
ject. The arrangement of seats was such that 4 subjects sat slightly 
out of the center line. This probably did not influence the pre- and 
post-tests or the rate of learning, since an analysis by seating position 
shows no differences related to seating. The experimenter operated a 
Baloptican, with an attachment supporting an iris-diaphragm shutter. 
This apparatus was placed immediately behind the students. Stimulus 
cards were fitted into a specially constructed postcard holder 6 which 
permitted ready changing of cards—in as short a time as 4 seconds. 
When the ready signal was given, the subjects fixated the center of the 
screen, and immediately after, the exposure was released by pressing the 
shutter-plunger. 

Photographic calibration of the shutter was performed twice before 
and once after the experiment, The shutter speeds called 1/50" and 1" 
in this experiment gave calibration values of 1/40" and 4/5" respectively. 
Percentage changes from before to after the experiment were less than 6%. 

Two seta of screen illumination readings were taken with a Macbeth 
Illuminometer. One set was taken with the room in semi-darkened 
condition and the other with the shutter opened on time exposure (with 
a blank card in the Baloptican). In the semi-darkened condition the 
screen reflected evenly 0.28 foot candles from a 15 Watt gooseneck lamp 
in the center of the room. The subjects recorded their responses to tests 
in this low light. The screen reflected evenly 2.55 foot candles of light 
when the shutter was open on time exposure. This was the illumination 
reflected from the screen when a plane was shown. 

Twenty-five American and 11 British planes were selected for the 
syllabus because of their frequent use in combat. 

Comparison of Group Scores 

What is the effect of each of the experimental variables on the learning 
of each group? The complete data for tmining-I and training-II tests 

® This postcard holder was constructed with a thin slot through which the stimulus 
card could be slipped in place for projection without the necessity of removing the post¬ 
card holder from its position beneath the Baloptican to change stimulus cards. 
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are given in Figure 1. The actual per cent correct scores for 5 of these 
tests which are especially important arc given in Table 1A. The first 
of these, Average of Tests 1 and 2, may indicate the amount of the 
differences existing between groups before training. Test 9 indicates 
the effect of the experimental variables when tested under the conditions 
of these experimental variables. Test 10 is the most important test of all 
since it is given to all groups under identical conditions immediately after 

* 



Tig. 1 . Per cent correct scores on 9 tmining-I tests find 3 training-II tests. (See 
text.) The 4 upper score curves for training-II tests were given at 1" exposure and 
the lower at 1/50. 


completion of training-I and reveals most clearly the differential effects 
produced by the different training procedures. Test 11 and the Final 
Test are important in showing the consistency of the differences, but 
measure only residual effects of the training procedures. In the more 
detailed presentation to follow, the scores on Test 10 are italicized to 
emphasize their importance, 

1. Limitation in Number of Views: Group I vs. Group II. A com¬ 
parison of scores for Group I (the 1/50" exposure group) and Group II 
(the limited-view group) indicates a small but consistent inferiority in 
Group II. Scores (per cents correct) on Average of Tests 1 and 2 and 
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Table 1A 

Per Cent Correct Scores on Two Training-1 and Three Training-II Testa 


Training-I Tests 

Av. of Tests 

land 2 Test-9 Test 10 


Training-II Tests 
Test 11 Pinal Test 


Exposure 

Time 1" 1/50" 1/50" 1" 1/50" 1" 1/50" 1”*** 

Group 


I 

.75 

.51 

.55 

.71 

.60 

.73 

.50 

.80 

II 

.75 

.65 

.45 

.67 

.58 

.67 

.53 

,68 

III 

.81 

.82* 

.59 

.87 

.64 

.85 

.61 

.83 

IV 

.80 

.62 

.66** 

.83 

.67 

.86 

.62 

,86 


* Group III was given 1" exposure. 

** Two weeks had elapsed between completion of syllabus and this test because of 
the accelerated schedule for introducing new planes. 

*** This test may be somewhat less reliable than the others since scores are based on 
a test of only ten planes. 

Table IB Table 1C 

Per Cent Correct of Picture and Diagram Views Recognition Time for Planes 

for each 1/50" Training-II Test (recorded on the planes in 

Test 10 in 1/60" units) 


Test 10 Test 11 Final Test Recog. Time 

Group Pic, Diag. Pic. Diag. Pic, Diag. Group 


I 

.50 

.GO 

.55 

.64 

.48 

.52 

I 

69.7 

II 

.28 

.63 

.52 

.63 

.48 

.58 

II 

56.9 

III 

.52 

.67 

.65 

.62 

.58 

.64 

HI 

54.3 

IV 

.58 

.74 

.66 

.68 

.61 

.63 

IV 

51.1 


the three 1/50" training'll tests arc respectively as follows: Group I, 
75, 55, 60, and 50%. Group II, 75, 45, 50 and 53%. The reliability 
coefficients of the differences between groups as indicated by t ratios are 
all greater than the 5% level of significance. (See Table 2.) For the 
1" training-II tests, however, scores for Group I arc somewhat better 
than for Group II. The reliability coefficients of the differences are 
again above the 5% level, but all favor Group I. 

Analysis of the percentages of picture vs. diagram views recognized 
correctly on Test 10, Test 11, and Final Tests (sec Table IB) reveals the 
source of Group II's low scores as due to poorer performance on picture 
as compared with diagram views. In Test 10, scores for diagram views 
are almost the same whereas for picture views the scores are 50% vs. 
28% for Groups I and II respectively. Of course, the particular picture 
views used were completely new to both groups, the past difference in 
training being that Group I (and other groups) had had practice with 
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other views and Group II had had only the three stereotyped diagram 
views. 

2. Exposure Time: Group I vs. Group III. Group III (the 1" 
exposure group) appears to be somewhat superior to Group I. On 
Average of Tests 1 and 2 and the three 1/50" training-II tests, scores 
for Groups I and III are 75, 55, GO and 50% and 81, 59 } 64, and 61% 
respectively. The corresponding t ratios arc statistically unreliable 
but all favor Group III. 

Another aspect of the relative efficiency of performance of Groups I 
and III can be measured in terms of recognition time. This comparison 
should be important because proponents of the use of 1/50" exposures in 
training may maintain that there arc other advantages which do not 
emerge from comparisons of per cent correct scores, especially the im- 
portant advantage of more rapid recognition. In Test 10, given immedi¬ 
ately after completion of training, subjects were required to indicate 
recognition by lifting their forefinger from a response key in circuit with 
a standard timer. The name of the plane, given verbally by the subject, 
was recorded by an assistant. The results in Table 1C show conclusively 
that an advantage for Group I in recognition speed did not exist. Fur¬ 
thermore, accuracy and speed of recognition in Test 10 for all subjects 
proved to be uncorrclated (r — — .16). 

3. Rate of Introduction of New Planes: Group I vs. Group IV. Group 
IV (the rapid-presentation-plus-review group) is superior to Group I. 
Scores on Average of Tests 1 and 2 and the three 1/50" training-11 tests 
were 80, 66, 67, and 62%, as against corresponding values of 75, 55, 60, 
and 50% for Group I. The t ratios for the differences between Groups 
I and IV on training-II tests are 1.83, 1.31, and 2.29. Although only 
the last of these is significant at the 5% level, the direction of all of them 
favors Group IV. 

A second, and obviously related aspect of the results concerns the 
intercomparison of all groups. Groups III and IV give the best results 
of all 4 groups. After completion of llie 4 weeks training period, it was 
found that Group III did as well as both Groups I and II at 1/50" 
exposures (Test 10) even though no previous training on planes at lj50 n 
had been given. Furthermore, Group III did somewhat better on this 
test than any other group with 1" exposures. Group IV seems to be 
slightly better on the Final Test at both 1/50" and 1" than any other 
group. The t ratios for the differences between Groups II and III on 
the three 1/50" training-II tests are 1.41, 0.83, and 1.25, and for the 
Groups II and IV they are 2.49, 1.59, and 1.95. 

Final evaluation of the differences in this section depends upon the 
reliability of the differences and the comparability of groups which are 
discussed below. 
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Reliability of Differences 

How much confidence can be placed in the obtained differences? 
Since the number of subjects in each group is small and the absolute 
values of many of the differences not particularly great careful consider¬ 
ation must be given this question. 

Table 2 

Reliability of Differences Between all Groups on Average of Tests 1 and 2 and 
Training-11 Tests (t ratios) * 


Group 

Av. Tests 

1 and 2 

1" 

Test 10 

1/50" 1" 

Test 11 

1/50" 1" 

Pinnl Test 
1/50" 1" 

I 

II 

0.00 

1.20 

0.33 

0.23 

0.80 

0.40 

1.23 

I 

III 

0.87 

0.51 

1.60 

0.58 

1.90 

1.62 

0.31 

I 

IV 

0.73 

1.83 

1.10 

1.31 

2.14 

2.29 

0.82 

II 

III 

1.01 

1.41 

3.94 

0.83 

2,40 

1.25 

1.50 

II 

IV 

0.79 

2.49 

2.95 

1.57 

2.GQ 

1.95 

2.12 

III 

IV 

0.14 

0.80 

0.93 

0.82 

0.28 

0.20 

0.53 


* If underlined the difference is within the 5% level of significance, i.c., greater than 
2.17 for those differences involving Group I and greater than 2.14 for othera. 

Table 2 presents the l ratios for the differences emerging from inter- 
comparison of the performance of all groups on the Average of Tests 
1 and 2 and the 3 crucial training-II tests for 1/50" and 1" exposures, 

Although these reliability measures for the most part are not sta¬ 
tistically significant, examination of Figure 1 will reveal that the results 
show a consistent direction. It is this consistency of direction which 
suggests that the main differences, i.c., those between the first 2 and the 
second 2 groups, may be real ones. 

Comparability of Groups 

More important than statistical reliability in the case of such small 
groups is the question of the rigor of equation of all variables other than 
the experimental ones. The groups were relatively satisfactorily equated 
before training for 2 factors with evident importance for trainability— 
intelligence and previous knowledge of planes. The results of this 
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Average Scares for Each Group on Equation Tests 
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equation will be presented in Table 3 together with the results of testa 
of the other factors which might have been responsible for differences in 
the trainabiiity of the groups. In the following list of these factors, 
the name of the measure alone gives some suggestion as to the nature of 
the measure. A complete description of each will be given in another 
report (4). The list is: 1. Intelligence (A. C. E.); 2. Previous Knowledge 
of Planes; 3. Grades in Academic Work for Previous Semester; 4. Home 
Study Time for Aircraft Recognition; 5. Acuity (Snellen Symbol E 
Chart); 6. Interest I; 7, Interest II (Improvement); S. Reaction Time 
(Light Flash; Common Objects; Airplanes); 9. Span of Apprehension, 
1/50"; 10. Memory-Location, 1/50"; 11. Memory-Complex Figures, 
Part 1 1/50"; 12. Memory-Complex Figures, Part 2 1/50"; 13. Memory- 
Complex Figures, 5"; and 14. Memory-Aircraft Recognition Aspects, 
1/50". 

Although the differences between groups on the above tests (see 
Table 2) appear small enough to disregard if taken singly, Group I and 
to a lesser extent Group II, are lower on several tests (Memory-Complex 
Figures 5" and Memory-Complex Figures, Part I, 1/50") which have 
been found (4) to be important in determining final level of performance. 
Since the effect of these differences is not determinable, the differences 
between groups in aircraft recognition tests must be somewhat larger 
to be meaningful than they otherwise would have to be. This will 
primarily affect the conclusions based upon Group 1 vs. Group III. 

Other differences not covered by the above measures may have 
existed. For example, the differences in group scores obtained on 
Average of Tests I and 2, ranging from 0% to 6%, possibly were not 
produced by the experimental variables in training procedure, although 
these variables may have slightly affected the scores of Group IV and 
Group II. This may be a crucial criticism. However, a reanalysis of 
the data on the basis of a re-equation of groups shows that it docs not 
materially affect the results. The re-equation was carried out in the 
following manlier: Average of Tests 1 and 2 scores of 4 subjects, one from 
each group, were selected on the basis of how nearly they were alike. It 
was possible to find one low, high, Jow-midcllo, and high-middle score 
which was almost the same in each group. The means of these 4 sets 
of scores, one for each group, did not differ more than 0.5%. These rc- 
equated group-means oil Average of Tests 1 and 2 were then compared 
with the mean of the same 4 subjects on Test 10, Test 11, and the Final 
Test. Virtually the same relative differences among the scores were 
obtained as with the original data. The re-equated Group IV, however, 
ivas slightly higher on the Final Test. 
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Discussion 

A number of suggestions for optimum training procedure may be 
immediately inferred from our results: 

1. Group II procedure seems to be the least efficient. Therefore 
teaching materials which are restricted to only 3 diagram views of each 
plane, as are those of many spotters' courses, are disadvantageous for 
proper learning, and cause difficulty in recognizing other, more life-like 
views. 7 

2. A training procedure including tests at exposures varying from 
1" to 1/50" has no evident advantages over a procedure having no 
exposures shorter than 1" (Group I vs. Group III). The slight apparent 
superiority of Group III on aircraft recognition tests is difficult to evaluate 
because of the small initial superiority of this group on Average of Tests 
1 and 2 and on some of the pre-tests which are correlated highly with 
final level of performance. There are three possible interpretations to 
the failure of Group I to show any superiority over Group III on Test 10 
which constituted the first experience of this group with 1/50" exposures. 
There may, in fact, actually be no special skill for seeing under short 
exposure conditions. The development of such a skill may not readily 
occur in the absence of conditions permitting operation of the law of 
effect, that is, more immediate identification of the plane verbally or by 
re-exposure for a longer time. Or lastly, a longer period of training with 
1/50" exposures, as is usually found in recognition programs, may be 
necessary. 

The data presented in the next article (4) would enable a more com¬ 
plete equation of groups than was possible before this experiment and 
would open the way to a definite answer to the problem. 

Since the speeds tested in the present experiment are within the range 
considered short exposure, they offer no direct implications as to the 
relative advantages of short vs. long exposures. (Long exposures are 
here considered as 3 to 10 seconds,) Possibly some combination of long 
and short exposures may be more efficient than predominant use of either. 
This technique is employed in some recognition schools. In addition, 
more consistent and definitive use was made of the 1" and 1/50" exposures 
than is usual in current practice. Consequently, this afforded clearer 
insight into the effects of these procedures. 

3. New planes can be learned at almost twice the usual rate with no 
impairment in efficiency, in comparable length of time to the other 
teaching procedures, by the rapid-presentation-plus-review procedure. 

7 In addition, there seems to bo n greater tendency to uso inadequate and trick 
recognition features. At the end of the course students were asked to confess any 
trick cues they had been using. Group II seemed to excel in their use. 
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There is strongly suggestive evidence that it is the most effective of the 
procedures used. Its superiority may be the result of a longer period 
of time during which all planes have been seen and a longer period of 
time for stressing those planes which present the most difficult differentia¬ 
tion problems. 

Since the procedures for Group III and IV were found to be most 
efficient, a combination of both might give greater efficiency than either 
one separately. This is one interesting possibility for further research, 

Summary and Conclusions 

Four equated groups, of 8 pre-aviation (V-5) students each, were 
taught aircraft recognition in a standardized manner. The major 
experimental variable in each group was as follows: Group I, 1/50" 
exposure time; Group II, only three views of each plane; Group III, 1" 
exposure time; and Group IV, presentation of the entire syllabus in 
aimost half the usual time, followed by a review emphasizing confused 
planes. 

The following conclusions were obtained, 

1. The use of 1/50" exposures as part of training in which an ap¬ 
proximately equal number of longer exposures arc given has no 
ascertainable advantages over 1" exposures similarly given with 
longer exposures. 

2. Restriction of teaching materials to only three views of each plane 
results iu learning which generalizes poorly to views of planes 
other than those taught and is, in this sense, inefficient. 

3. Rapid teaching followed by review of confused planes is probably 
the most efficient of the procedures tested. 

These findings might be useful for incorporation in actual training 
courses. 

The battery of tests which was found (4) to be important for deter¬ 
mining the final level of performance will now make possible a more 
complete equation of groups and therefore future experiments which can 
yield more definite answers to problems such as the above. 

Received October 18 l t9/ { / h 
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Magazine vs. Personal Interview Votes in the Consumer 
Jury Advertising Test 

Lester Guest 

The Pennsylvania Slate College 

For many years the consumer jury or opinion method of testing the 
effectiveness of advertisements has been a useful device for estimating 
the relative effectiveness of advertisements before they appear. In 
essence, respondents are usually personally interviewed and asked which 
of several advertisements interests them the most or would most likely 
influence them to buy* 

The completeness of the make-up of the advertisements at the time of 
the test, the number of advertisements that can be judged at one time, 
and the form of the question posed the respondent have all been subjected 
to research (1) (3). 1 It has been conceded that, as in all sampling studies, 
the sample should be representative of the purchasers or potential 
purchasers of the product in question. The final answers to some of the 
other problems await some sort of definitive criterion of effectiveness. 
However, assuming that respondents'sLatcd preferences are automatically 
valid for the degree to which they would be likely to read an advertise¬ 
ment, some questions can be tentatively answered. 

In regard to the form of the question, the consensus seems to indicate 
that respondents should be asked to select the advertisement which 
appeals to them the most, or that interests them the most, or the adver¬ 
tisement that would most likely lead them to buy, rather than asking 
them to select the best advertisement (2, p. 369) (3, p. 124). (There are 
those who say that the wording makes little, if any, difference (1, p,‘ 18)*) 
The reason for this distinction in question wording arises from the belief 
that the interviewee should be asked to react to the advertisement as 
a consumer and not as a critic of advertising. From the current point of 
view, there is no best advertisement apart from the reader’s own prefer¬ 
ence. From a practical point of view, it makes no difference whether 
the advertising expert believes that a certain advertisement has the best 
headline, general layout, and illustration, if the public concerned dislikes 
that advertisement and prefers another. Therefore, the question asked 
the respondent should not lead the respondent to believe that ho h 


1 Unpublished data from several sources also give information on these points, 
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matching wits with experts, but should let him feel free to react as ho 
usually acts, not as he should act. 

With respect to sampling problems, it has been shown that coupon or 
mail responses are not usually representative of the general population 
or of a specific mailed sampling. This is sometimes duo to dilution or 
inflation caused by the habitual coupon clipper, or even more discon¬ 
certing, the inertia of the temporarily disinterested individual or the over- 
zealous individual who has a special interest in the problem at hand. In 
addition, Link (3) points out that mail inquiries allow respondents too 
much time for critical evaluation which may lead to distortion. 

The author recently had an opportunity to study the following 
questions in respect to consumer jury responses: (1) what effect does the 
form of the question have upon preference for an advertisement, and (2) 
what differences, if any, result from a comparison of magazine ballots 
vs. personal interview ballots? 


Procedure 

The advertisements in question were printed in the interests of a well 
known, nationally distributed drug product. The original advertise¬ 
ment in reality consisted of two advertisements placed side by side on a 
full page of a national magazine. The headline of the complete ad¬ 
vertisement asked the reader to indicate which ad he or she voted for, 
with a small subscript challenging the reader to “match wits with the 
experts.” The two advertisements then appeared, followed by a short 
bit of copy and a coupon. In return for the reader's reply, he was to 
receive a free sample of the product. These two advertisements will be 
referred to as A and B. Advertisement B subsequently appeared singly 
in three other national magazines, but Advertisement A never appeared 
elsewhere. 

The double advertisement asked the reader which advertisement 
was the better. In order that coupon replies and personal interview 
replies be comparable it was imperative that the personal interview 
question also ask which advertisement was better. However, it was 
thought desirable to check the influence of wording the question in this 
fashion with wording believed to be more appropriate, i.e. “most inter¬ 
esting.” Therefore, the questionnaire was constructed with this aim 
in view. 

Two forms of the questionnaire were constructed, each asking for 
data concerned with usage of the product, recognition of the advertise¬ 
ments, and readership of the magazine in which the advertisements 
originally appeared. In addition, each person was asked which ad¬ 
vertisement interested him more and which advertisement he thought 
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was better. On Form A of the questionnaire, the “interest 0 question 
preceded the “better 0 question, and on Form B the order of these two 
questions was reversed. Other than this, the two forms were identical. 
Additional data were secured bearing upon the respondent's age, sex, and 
economic status. 

Proofs of the original advertisement were obtained and by appropriate 
cutting were made into two separate advertisements, each as they might 
appear singly. These were presented to the respondent simultaneously, 
but the right-left position was systematically varied to avoid any time- 
order error. In the original magazine appearance this was of course 
impossible. 

A total of 304 interviews were conducted by experienced interviewers. 
These were done about 2 months after the appearance of the original 
advertisement and were stratified into the conventional A, B ; C, and D 
economic groups. Half of the interviews were done with each form of the 
questionnaire, and half were done with each sex, No attempt was made 
to control the age distribution, although the approximate age was noted 
for each interviewee. Geographically, the interviews were done in cities 
and small towns distributed along the eastern coast. 

Several internal cheeks of the data indicate that the sample was 
reasonably representative. For example, although no effort was made 
to interview the same number of men and women with each form of the 
questionnaire, about one-half men and one-half women were found to 
have been interviewed with each form. Similarly, although economic 
status for the whole 304 interviews was stratified, no attempt was made 
to stratify within one questionnaire form. However, approximately the 
correct proportions were maintained by form of the questionnaire. 
Finally, about the same number of users of some brand of the product 
were found to have been interviewed with each form of the questionnaire. 

Results 

The data presented in Tables 1 and 2 refer to the material collected 
from all interviews irrespective of the form of the questionnaire used. 
Cases where respondents refused to choose between the two advertise¬ 
ments have been eliminated throughout to facilitate comparisons. 
These constituted only 10% to 12% of the cases and their elimination 
did not materially change the results. The category “interesting 0 
always will refer to the question phrased using that word, and the category 
“better" will refer to the question using the word heller. Tabic 1 indi¬ 
cates that in all comparisons Ad A was judged .superior regardless of the 
question asked or the way the data were collected. A’s superiority 
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Table 1 

Per Cent for each Advertisement in Total Interview Group and Coupon Group 



Ad A 

Ad B 

N 

Personal Interview 

Interesting 

53% 

47% 

266 

Better 

58% 

42% 

274 

Coupon 

Bettor 

69% 

41% 

239 


Table 2 

Per Cent for each Advertisement According to Economic Status, Sex, and 
Use of some Brand of the Product * 


More Interesting Better 




Ad A 

Ad B 

N 

Ac\ A 

Ad B 

N 


A 

59% 

41% 

29 

55% 

45% 

20 

Economic 

B 

51% 

49% 

53 

60% 

40% 

57 

Status 

C 

52% 

48% 

104 

57% 

43% 

107 


D 

64% 

46% 

80 

57% 

43% 

81 

Sex 

Male 

55% 

45% 

125 

60% 

40% 

131 

Female 

51% 

49% 

140 

55% 

45% 

142 

Use of some 

Users 

50% 

50% 

103 

54% 

46% 

105 

brand of tlie 

Non-users 

55% 

43% 

163 

60% 

40% 

169 


product 


* Only 3% of the total group of respondents used the brand of the product advertised 
and therefore this group was considered loo small for any statistical analysis- 

increases when “better” was asked in the personal interview and agrees 
closely with coupon returns in this case. 

In no ease, however, did the critical ratios between these differences 
reach 3. The difference of 18% in favor of Ad A in terms of coupon 
returns yields a critical ratio of 2.83, or over 99 chances in 100 that the 
difference is not the result of sampling errors. Likewise, the difference 
of 1G in favor of Ad A from the personal interview returns when “better” 
was asked gives 99 chances in 100 that the difference is not the result 
of sampling errors. 

When the data are fractionated for economic status, sex, and use of 
some brand of the product, the base N's become too small to yield any 
statistically significant differences. However, such breakdowns can give 
suggestions as to the possible groups from which coupons were returned 
in order that Ad A receive 59% of the votes. Therefore, these data are 
presented in Table 2. 
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Some 0 / these percentages agree quite closely with coupon returns, 
for example, the percentage of men picking Ad A as better, the non-users 
picking Ad A as belter, and the B economic group selecting Ad A as 
better. Fro??? ibis, it Jooks as U coupons might have been returned with 
a greater frequency from men, the B economic group, and non-users 
of the product, otherwise coupon returns would not agree as well with 
personal interview data- As a matter of fact, it is known that coupons 
were returned with men’s signatures more frequently than with women's 
signatures when the coupon returns were broken down for sex, R0% of 
men prefer Ad A and 55% of women prefer the same advertisement. 
This agrees perfectly with the interview data for sex on the same form 
of the question. The coupons did not contain data allowing other 
fractionations. 

It will be recalled that on one form of the questionnaire, "interest” 
was asked first followed by "better” and that this procedure was reversed 
on the other form. The previous tables present the data grouped by 
question form but summating responses irrespective of the order of the 
questions. To make the most legitimate comparison with coupon re¬ 
turns it is necessary to consider only responses to the question asking 
which advertisement is better on the personal interview questionnaire, 
unbiased by a previous question asking which advertisement is more 
interesting. To do this, responses were tabulated separately for Form 
B of the questionnaire and only for the question asking for the "better” 
advertisement. This Question appeared first on this form. Table 3 
gives these results. 

Table 3 


Per Cent for each Advertisement According lo Economic Status, Sex, and Use of the 
Product for the “Better" Question Only and When it Appeared First (Form B) 



Total Groups 





Ad A 

Ad B 

N 

Coupon (Better) 


59% 

41% 

239 

Personal Interview (Better) 

53% 

47% 

135 

Fractionations for Personal Interview 



Ad A 

Ad B 

N 


A 

50% 

5D% 

Ti 

Economic 

B 

00 % 

40% 

30 

Status 

C 

58% 

42% 

53 


D 

39% 

61% 

38 

Sox 

Male 

55% 

45% 

64 

Female 

51% 

49% 

71 

Use of so77ie brand 

Users 

51% 

49% 

53 

of the product 

Non-users 

54% 

40% 

82 
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Here again, the N ? s are much too small to yield any statistically 
significant differences but the results shown here suggest that coupons 
probably were returned most heavily from the B economic group in order 
that 59% of magazine voters could have selected Ad A. On the whole, 
it is probable that coupon responses overestimate the "superiority” of 
Ad A even in terms of "betterncss.” (The critical ratio of the difference 
of 18% in favor of Ad A yielded by magazine votes is 2.83 whereas the 
critical ratio of the difference of 6% in favor of Ad A yielded by personal 
interview results is .70.) 

Another factor that could have led to the large majority of coupon 
responders selecting Ad A was the fact that Ad A always appeared on the 
left position in the magazine whereas the right-left position was alternated 
in the personal interview. Other studies have shown the influence of 
time-order error and it is conceivable that it operated in this instance (1). 

It is obvious that differences arise not only from the form of the 
question but also from the effect early questions in the questionnaire 
have upon other subsequent questions* Table 4 presents material upon 
this factor. 


Tabic 4 

Influence of the Order of Questions upon Preference for an Advertisement 



Form A 



Form B 




A 

B 

N 

A 

B 

N 

Interest (lab) 

55% 

45% 

132 

Better (1st) 53% 

47% 

135 

Better (2nd) 

G3% 

37% 

139 

Interest (2nd) 51% 

49% 

134 


The material in this table shows again that Ad A is superior in every 
comparison, but the degree of superiority varies depending upon the 
context of the question. It seems that from a pure interest point of 
view, Ad A is picked by 10% move people than Ad B, but when followed 
by a question referring to “better,” Ad A 7 s superiority jumps to 26%. 
(The critical ratio of the latter difference is 3.17. In all other com¬ 
parisons in Table 4 the critical ratio approached zero.) On the other 
hand, if “better” is asked first, followed by “interest,” the change is only 
from 6% to 2% in favor of Ad A. It looks here as if, once a person has 
said that an advertisement Is better, there is less likelihood of his turning 
about-face and choosing another advertisement as more interesting, but 
if he lias picked an advertisement as more interesting, then is confronted 
with a question inferring that there is such a thing as a “better” advertise¬ 
ment, he may be more prone to change his choice. The data presented 
in Table 5 indicate that the large majority of people do not change their 
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original selection, but that those who do change materially alter results 
for the total group. 

Out of 152 answers to Form A, 107 made no change, and out of 152 
answers to Form B, 109 persons made no change. Therefore, the ap¬ 
pearance of either question before the other is not especially conducive 
to change of choice. However, considering only those that changed 
preference, when belter precedes interest, the changes were about evenly 
split, whereas, when interest precedes better, twice as many persons 
change to Ad A as change to Ad B. (The critical ratio in the latter 

Table 5 

Major Changes in Choice of Advertisement by Form of the Questionnaire 


Form A Form D 

(Interest—better) (Better—interest) 


Changes to 

Changes to 


Changes to 

Changes to 


B when asked 

A when asked 

N 

B when asked 

A when asked 

N 

"bettor" 

"bettor" 


'‘interest" 

"interest” 


33% 

06% 

45 

49% 

51% 

43 


instance with only 45 cases is 2.37.) Evidently, there are some factors 
in Ad A that respondents who originally select B as interesting feel 
experts agree upon as better. What those factors are is not obvious 
from the present analysis. 

An interesting commentary concerning the whole study is that al¬ 
though Ad A always gathered the majority of the votes (sometimes 
small), Ad A was never published as a separate advertisement, whereas 
Ad B ran separately three times. This supports the contention that the 
copy writer, although he may be an excellent judge of an advertisement 
for himself or a small number of people like him, may not estimate in 
advance which of several advertisements will please the majority of the 
reading public with which he is really most concerned (3). 

Conclusions 

Any conclusions drawn must of necessity be interpreted in the light 
of the fact that, due to the relatively small number of cases interviewed, 
most of the differences do not yield critical ratios of 3 or more. However, 
in several of the more pertinent comparisons, the chances arc greater 
than 90 in 100 that the obtained differences are not due to sampling 
errors. Remembering the limitations of the study, the following con¬ 
clusions may be drawn. 
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1. A comparison of the results of a consumer jury test carried out by 
magazine votes with one carried on by personal interview indicates that 
the two give different results. Magazine returns. indicated 59% for 
Ad A whereas the most legitimate comparison figure for the personal 
interview group was 53% for Ad A. The critical ratio of the difference 
is M2, or 87 chances in 100 that the difference cannot be explained in 
terms of sampling errors. At least one other study has shown a similar 
discrepancy {3, p, 119). 

2. The differences found between magazine and personal interview 
results may be a result of unrepresentative sampling of coupon responses. 
It appears that the middle economic groups’ responses move nearly 
approximate coupon returns than other groupings. The magazine in 
which the original advertisement appeared would tend to bo read by the 
top economic groups more than the lower groups. 

3. There is a possibility that a time-order error may be introduced 
in magazine voting and that this can be balanced out by a properly 
controlled personal interview study. 

4. The form of the question has an important bearing upon results 
obtained. Different responses are obtained when a person is asked to 
select the better of two advertisements than when he is asked to choose 
the one that interests him the most. It is likely that the latter form 
will give a truer picture of him as a consumer than the former form. 

5. For some people, the answers to a question will be unduly influenced 
by preceding questions and answers. 

Received September 5,19/(4. 
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Woolpert, E, D. [Ed.] Municipal Personnel Administration. (3rd 
edition.) Chicago: International City Managers' Assoc., 1942. Pp. 
xii + 429. $7.50. 

Municipalities and other jurisdictions entertaining the idea of installing a personnel 
system, contemplating the institution of an in-service training program or seeking a 
comprehensive, realistic guide to workable solutions of personnel problems should 
consult Municipal Personnel Administration, This book is published by the Interna¬ 
tional City Managers’ Association as the ninth volume of its series on municipal 
administration. 

While public officials are inclined to bo interested in specific problems, rather than 
general practices and trends, they should bo ever mindful of the need for perspective 
and long-range policies and programs, Accordingly, this volume consists of more than 
expedient devices for the practitioner. Tho first chapter on the personnel problem 
does just this by providing ft broad background and a setting for the more specific 
discussions of personnel problems which encompass the remainder of the volume, 

The need for a rational organization of personnel activities is the first specific per¬ 
sonnel problem considered. It is indicated that the dimensions and complexity of this 
problem require positive, concerted effort for effective solution. A basic requirement 
for dealing adequately with this personnel problem is to have defined clearly the respon¬ 
sibility for the administration of such activities. This personnel problem exists even 
in the smaller cities where it is not always feasible to have a separate personnel agency. 
However, it is pointed out that these cities must recognize regardless of working force 
the existence of such problems as classification, rates of pay, recruitment, hours of work, 
attendance, and leaves of absence. The text outlines several ways whereby these 
municipalities can meet their personnel problem9. Tho dominant theme ia that varia¬ 
tions in structural patterns of personnel organization should not be taken seriously ns 
long as they result from the application of sound general principles to different local 
situations. The basic problem of organization is solved when the work is analyzed and 
the methods and resources available arc considered and evaluated. 

In the ensuing several chapters where the principal phases of personnel administra¬ 
tion ate considered, an attempt has been made to outline standards of administration ns 
guidepoats for individual personnel agencies. In the chapter on position-classification, 
it ia ahown that information relative to the duties and responsibilities attached to the 
various individual positions within a given service is of primary importance in tho 
development of a personnel program. Accordingly a posiLion-classification plan de¬ 
signed to secure and utilize these facts should be one of the first aims in preparing and 
administering a personnel program, After stating the nature and objectives of position- 
classification, serious attention is given to the development of a classification plan, the 
problems entailed in introducing the plan, and the basic requisite of continuous adminis¬ 
tration of the plan. 

In a concise, yet complete, chapter on salary and wage administration, it is shown 
that the intangible advantages of public employment about balance the disadvantages. 
A workable outline ia presented for those seeking to attain the principal objective of a 
pay plan—equal pay for equal work. 
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In Chapter 5 the reader finds an objective discussion of problems involved in the 
recruitment and selection of qualified personnel for public service, After indicating 
the relation of recruitment to classification, there is presented the various forms and 
methods of examining ot testing applicants in selecting employees with a capacity to 
learn. In logical sequence there follows a chapter on employee training in which Lhero 
is found most of the elements entailed in the organization for and methods of training. 
The point is made that the appropriate method of training should be determined prag¬ 
matically, on the basis of utility and applicability, In Chapter 7, considerable attention 
is given to the methods of appraising, through promotional test, the capacity of em¬ 
ployees for promotion. Personnel administrators are reminded that there is an inverso 
relationship between the need for specific knowledge) the factor which a wcll-can&tructed 
examination can measure reliably, and the level in the organizational hierarchy which 
nn employee occupies. The higher one goes in the organizational ladder the greater 
should be the emphasis lipon capacity for administration. 

The problem of reports of performance is treated in an unbiased manner. The 
evaluation of employees is regarded os an essential part of administration since it is 
quite common to find disparity between ability and performance. In any balanced 
personnel program determination of knowledge, skills, and aptitudes should bo supple¬ 
mented by measures of employee performance. Various types of rating systems are 
described and an effort made to evaluate the degree of success found with each. The 
analytic checklist type seems to be favored because it tends to eliininato the weakness 
or evaluation by the rating officer prevalent in the graphic rating scales. 

What has been presented to this point is regarded as the skeleton of an effective 
personnel program. The chapter on morale and conditions of employment includes 
other elements which enter into such a program enabling it to give maximum service to 
the community. The quality of supervision within an organization is presented as the 
most important factor in building and maintaining liigh morale. Closely related to 
the question of morale is the complex matter of discipline. While favoring some form 
of disciplinary process, similar to the employee self-discipline plan inaugurated in the 
refuse collection division of the Los Angeles city government, responsible officials are 
cautioned against copying without discrimination this or any other plan as a general 
model. Since self-discipline can beat be developed and maintained through the organi¬ 
zation of employees themselves, tho following chapter on employee relations delves into 
the many ramifications of the personal equation in administration, particularly as they 
relate to tho development of a municipal employee relation policy. As the final element 
of a comprehensive personnel program, Chapter 12 goes into the ramifications of a 
properly planned and administered retirement system. While the personnel adminis¬ 
trator doc9 not usually administer the retirement system, it is advised that he participate 
in the planning phases because it plays an important part in tho development and 
maintenance of effective government. 

After covering the broad background from recruitment to retirement, Chapter 13, 
entitled "Special Administrative Problems, M presents several aspects or phases of per¬ 
sonnel administration which have to do with the overall administration of a personnel 
program, rather than with the program per se. They include such items as personnel 
rules and regulations, personnel forma and records, research, measurement, and public 
relations. 

Practitioners, namely administrators, personnel psychologists, and heads of oper¬ 
ating departments and agencies, will find the book extremely valuable in developing 
workable solutions of personnel problems. The approach ia primarily utilitarian, with 
emphasis upon day-to-day personnel problems which conhont the aforementioned. 
The discussions in the book have achieved a high degree of realism through a process of 
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selecting carefully specific problems, techniques and procedures derived from the 
authors' own experiences and observations. In all the discussions there is no pretense 
of presenting a detailed manual or ft model System of municipal administration. 

The tone and outlook of the book in general is objective and practical. The object 
is not to suggest complete overhauling of personnel administration overnight where 
obvious disparity exists between accepted standards and practices in given organiza¬ 
tions. Instead, the personnel officer is made to realize that changes for the improvement 
of public service must be introduced by progressive steps. 

Progressive municipal officials and personnel psychologists can hardly afford to do 
without this volume designed as ft practical guide. The general administrator will find 
it very useful in delineating the principal techniques derived by personnel experts and 
learning the relationship between these techniques and management problems confront¬ 
ing the chief administrator and his department heads. The personnel officer will find 
the text indispensable for two reasons: first, the principles and activities of a compre¬ 
hensive personnel program arc developed from discussions of the personnel problem; 
and second, the position of personnel administration in the broader framework of ad¬ 
ministrative management is portrayed quite effectively. In addition, students of mu¬ 
nicipal administration, particularly those interested in public service cureerg, will find 
the book most profitable in obtaining a balanced picture of the interests and approaches 
of the administrator and the personnel officer, 

John K. McKay 

California State Personnel Board 


Melville, S. Donald. Color vision, Keprinted from The Oplometric 
Weekly, August 24, August 31, September 7, and September 14, 1944, 
pp. 19. 

The author of this article has given a condensed version of the physiology and the 
psychology of color vision. In moBt respects the Bources cited are up to date and ade¬ 
quately evaluated. However, the field is one in which bo much activity is going on 
currently that one should be careful to accept any crystallization as final. The psy¬ 
chology of color is not given ua a psychologist probably would give it, who is particularly 
interested in the field, but it touches upon most of the facts. 

The article works up to a final topic which is probably of considerable interest to 
readers of the Weekly, namely, abnormal color vision and tests for color vision. Most 
of the current tests are described briefly but no thorough-going evaluation is attempted. 
The only new material is derived from some tests by the author on the treatment of 
color blind individuals. His interpretation of these results is in line with other studies 
which give no indication that color blindness can be altered by dietary or training 
methods. A list of 89 references is appended, which, while not exhaustive, gives a good 
sampling of the field. Undoubtedly the article answers very well the purpose for which 
it was written, namely, that of informing a particular group of professional men con¬ 
cerning a field related to their profession. 

ForrevSt Lee Dimmick 

Hobart College , 

Geneva, New York 
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MacKintosh, J. M. The war and mental health in England . New York: 
The Commonwealth Fund, 1944. Pp. 91. S.85. 

This book consists of a series of informal essays on mental health in England during 
the first four years of the present World War and the outlook Cov the Post-War period. 
Part One entitled The impact of war covers The process of adjustment, 1939-40, The 
lonely year, 1940-/fl t Defense, preparation and alliance, and The end of the 

beginning, W/ f 2-48. Part Two entitled Mobilization for peace covers Hospital services, 
Voluntary organizations for menial health, Professional education in menial health, and 
Sonic problems of the future. Much of the content consists of either anecdotal material 
or generalizations for which little supporting data are introduced. The general point 
of view that scientific services, mental health, education and propaganda can make a 
great contribution both to war and peace is one with which few will disagree. But 
the professional person, however much he may enjoy the style and manner of presenta¬ 
tion, may well feel that the hook is somewhat vague and over-optimistic with regard 
to the contributions that can be made and quite lacking in concreteness and specificity 
as to their character. 

John E. Anderson 

University of Minnesota 
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Teachers College, Columbia University, 1945. (Contributions to Education No. 
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An analysis of Uie icork of general clerical eTnptoyeea. New Yoik: Teachers College, 
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Employment tests in industry and business. (A bibliography.) Princeton, N. J.: Indus¬ 
trial Relations Section, Princeton University, 1945. Pp. 46. $.50, 

Putting the disabled veterari back to work } II. Industrial Hygiene Foundation, Pitts¬ 
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Free. 
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The Accuracy of Precision Instrument Measurement 
in Industrial Inspection * 

C. H. Lawshe, Jr., and Joseph Tiffin 

Division of Education arid Applied Psychology, Purdue University 

Modern industrial production is becoming more and more dependent 
upon the accuracy of precision instrument inspection. Thousands of 
employees have been trained in the use of precision measuring instru¬ 
ments, and future industrial developments almost certainly will require 
still greater emphasis on the accuracy of measurement to insure produc¬ 
tion which satisfies the fine tolerances of modern precision equipment- 
Virtually every precision instrument calls upon the operator to exercise 
judgment in determining proper "feel/' ''tension/' "drag," or other char¬ 
acteristics. In spite of all that is known about the variability of human 
judgments, little attention has been given to the importance of such 
variability as it may affect the accuracy of precision instrument measure¬ 
ment. The purpose of the investigation reported in the present paper 
waa to examine the accuracy and variability of employee measurements 
with certain precision instruments. 

Sources of Data .. Data were collected in two different plants. The 
first of these is engaged in the manufacture of variable pitch propellers 
for aircraft and the second in the manufacture of precision parts for 
aircraft and automobile engines. There is no evidence that the survey 
results obtained are any better or any worse than those which would be 
obtained in other plants of a similar character and there is every reason 
to believe that similar results would be obtained if the survey were 
projected to other plants. 

An Inspection Department Survey 

Job Analysis, Approximately 200 people are employed in the inspec¬ 
tion department of the first plant, Their jobs were analyzed by job 

* The authors acknowledge the assistance of Mr. 0. D. Lascoe in establishing the 
"true" dimensions and of Mr. R. N. Purcell in doing most of the statistical work in 
connection with the second part of the study, 
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classifications in order to determine what precision instruments are used 
and what tolerances are demanded on each job, Frequency counts were 
then made to determine which instruments or combinations of instru¬ 
ments are used in the largest number of classifications and by the largest 
number of employees. On the basis of this count, twenty instruments 
and combinations were chosen as being most important in this particular 
plant. 

A Dimensional Control Laboratory. A room was set aside as a dimen¬ 
sional control laboratory and twenty booths or inspection stations were 
set up. Each booth was numbered and in it were placed one of the 
twenty instruments, a standard part from the plant, and a simplified 
working drawing which indicated one dimension to be measured with the 
instrument provided. When an employee entered the room, the attend¬ 
ant determined his job classification and provided him with an appro¬ 
priate work-sheet for each of the stations containing work samples from 
his job. Each employee was tested on only those instruments which he 
uses on his particular job, He was encouraged to make five measure¬ 
ments and then to record his best judgment as to the dimension. The 
readings thus obtained were compared with so-called "true” dimensions 
which were determined by means of ultra-precision instruments in com¬ 
bination with Johansen blocks. Instruments utilized in the performance 
testing were checked and adjusted periodically to insure constancy. 

Emphasis 0 / Testing. This performance testing procedure was organ¬ 
ized in connection with a training program and its primary function was 
to identify persons in need of training. Plans for a maintenance pro¬ 
gram were also made with provisions for re-testing employees every three 
months. It was also planned to utilize the laboratory to supplement 
seniority in determining adequacy in connection with transfers and pro¬ 
motions. The program was instituted with the knowledge and backing 
of line supervision and of the union in the plant. There is every reason 
to believe that nearly all of the employees approaches the test situation 
with a favorable attitude. 

Results 

Results obtained at eleven of the twenty stations are presented in 
Figure I. The particular stations selected for illustration were chosen 
in terms of general familiarity with the instruments used and not because 
of any peculiarity in the findings; they are truly representative. 

In Figure 1, the open bars represent the percentage of inspectors 
tested who obtained readings within the established tolerance. The solid 
bars represent the percentage of persons tested who failed to meet the 
standard. As already stated, not all of the inspectors were tested at each 
station; instead, the sample contains only those who use the instruments 
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on their jobs. This accounts for the fact that the N'a range from 117 
to 162. The figure indicates that the percentage of inspectors meeting 
the various standards ranged from a high of 66% on the inside microm- 


f vernier 
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Fig. 1. The percentage of inspectors passing and failing various precision measuring 
instrument performance tests in an aircraft propeller plant. The open bars indicate the 
percentage meeting the standard and the solid bars indicate the percentage failing. 


eter to a low of 9% on the inside caliper in combination with the six-inch 
micrometer. The pattern of performance on the various vernier microm¬ 
eters also seems significant. It will be noted that 43% of those tested 
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met the standard with the one-inch micrometer, 17% with the two-inch, 
and only ll% with the six-inch. The varying tolerances established for 
the instrument a are the same as the tolerances which job analyses indi¬ 
cated had been established by the engineering department and are 
identical with those encountered in the shop* 

A Tool Room Survey 

Procedure , Because many of the employees in the plant just de¬ 
scribed were new and were drawn from a “tight" labor market, a related 



SIZE OF PART IN INCHES 

Fig. 2. The percentage of toolmakers (2V = 45) who obtained vernier micrometer 
measurements within .0001 inch of the "true” dimension on each of nineteen parts. 
The base lino indicates the approximate size of the dimension and the code indicates 
the shape of the part measured. 

study dealing with experienced toolmakers was set up in a plant engaged 
in the manufacture of precision parts for aircraft and automobile engines. 
In this study, 45 men were selected from the tool room. Their ages 
ranged from 17 to 62 years, their experience with the company from five 
to twenty-nine months, and their experience on their present jobs from 
one to twenty-nine months. For the most part, the job classifications 
of these men fall in higher labor grades than do those reported in the 
inspection department study. 

The study was limited to the use of vernier micrometers and employed 
nineteen parts to be measured. Five parts were cylindrical, five rectan¬ 
gular, five spherical, and four were inside diameters. Here again, each 
employee measured each part independently five times and the reading 
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recorded was the best judgment he could make as to the "true' 5 reading 
on the basis of these trials. After all readings had been completed by 
all of the men, the parts were measured with ultra-precision instruments 
and Johansen blocks in order to obtain the closest possible approxima¬ 
tions to the "true” dimensions against which to compare the measure¬ 
ments made by the men. 

Accuracy Results . No significant correlations were found between 
accuracy of measurement and cither age, length of experience with the 
company, or amount of time on the present job. The percentages of 
accuracy are shown in Figure 2. On the baseline of this figure is plotted 

ID 

Z 

S 



F iq. 3. The variability of the vernier micrometer measurements of 45 toolmakers 
on each of nineteen parts* The base lino indicates the approximate size of the dimen¬ 
sion and the code indicates the shapo of the part measured. 

the approximate size of the part. On the vertical axis is plotted the 
percentage of readings correct to .0001 inch. It will be noted that the 
parts vary in size from approximately K inch to approximately 
inches. Each of the four lines plotted in Figure 2 shows the percentage 
of readings within .0001 inch of the “true" dimensions for parts of a 
certain shape according to the code indicated in the figure. Thus, for 
cylindrical parts, about x /± inch in size, 73% of the readings were accu¬ 
rate to ,0001 inch. For cylindrical parts approximately 3 inches in size, 
however, only 12% of the readings were accurate to .0001 inch. 

Variability Results. The results plotted in Figure 2 assume the accu¬ 
racy of the so-called "true" dimension. The validity of these "true" 
dimensions is always open to question in Bpite of the ultra-precision 
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methods used. Therefore the data were analyzed in another way to 
show the variability of the readings obtained without reference to the 
“true” dimensions. This analysis of the results is plotted in Figure 3, 
Here again the approximate size of the part in inches is plotted on the 
baseline* The vertical axis on this chart plots the interquartile range of 
the readings. This may be interpreted to mean the range of the middle 
50% of the readings under each condition of size and shape of the part, 
For example, looking at the solid line plotted in Figure 3, it will be noted 
that when the part is cylindrical and approximately % inch in size the 
interquartile range of readings, or the middle 50%, is .0002 inch. This 
means that 50% of the readings were within a range of .0002 whereas 
the remaining 50% of the readings varied by more than .0002, either 
above or below of the range of the middle 50%. In like fashion, it will 
be noted that when the part is cylindrical and approximately 2}4 inches 
in size, the middle 50% of the readings fall within a range of .0003, 
whereas the remaining 50% of the readings on this part fall more than 
.0003, one way or the other, from this range. 

Summary and Conclusions 

Controlled performance tests with various precision instruments were 
administered in two industrial plants. In one plant 200 inspectors were 
tested on a variety of instruments used in their respective jobs. In the 
other, 45 tool room employees were tested on vernier micrometers with 
parts of varying sizes and shapes. 

In general, the following conclusions are supported: 

1. The accuracy of precision instrument usage is probably consider¬ 
ably lower than is ordinarily assumed by those responsible for methods 
and standards. In one plant the percentage of inspectors meeting the 
standard ranged from 66% on the use of the inside micrometer to 9% on 
the inside caliper in combination with the six-inch micrometer. 

2. In the population studied, micrometer reading accuracy did not 
correlate significantly with age, amount of experience with the company, 
or length of time on the present job. 

3. Gross size of the part is apparently a factor in the accuracy of 
micrometer measurement. Under optimal conditions in the second plant, 
not more than 80% of the readings were accurate to .0001 inch and with 
larger parts, ranging from 3 to 6 inches, only about 20% of the readings 
were accurate within these limits. 

4. Gross size of the dimension is likewise related to the variability of 
measurements. As the parts increase in size, regardless of shape, the 
spread of the readings becomes greater so that for large inside diameters, 
50% of the readings vary by .0008 inch from the other 50% of the 
readings. 
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5. The results suggest that while inside diameter measurements are 
more variable than measurements of cylindrical, rectangular, or spherical 
dimensions, the percentage of measurements meeting the standard of 
±-0001 inch is no less. However, the problem of the relationship be¬ 
tween shape and both accuracy and variability is open to further 
investigation. 

6. The necessity for the development of training methods that will 
more nearly standardize judgments based on such characteristics as 
“feel/' “tension,” and “drag” in the use of precision instruments is 
indicated. 

7. The implication is present that the very nature of the vernier 
micrometer and similar precision measuring instruments is such that one 
should not expect as high a degree of constancy as the average operator, 
supervisor, and standards man has been taught to expect. 

Received November 29, 1944. 



Movement Analysis as an Industrial Training Method * 

Lawrence G, Lindahl 

Division of Education and Applied Psychology, Purdue University 

Many industrial jobs which involve coordination of hand and foot 
movements in operating machines present difficult training problems. 
Typical of such jobs is contact disc cutting. The company producing 
contact discs experienced considerable difficulty in training new operators 
because the majority did not complete the training and for those who 
did, learning was slow and uncertain, Preliminary investigation with 
experimental apparatus indicated that part of the difficulty encountered 
in training new operative personnel was due to the failure to identify 
the form, of cutting movement necessary for “getting the feel" of satis¬ 
factory performance of the job. 

The cutoff machine slices thin discs (e.g., .020" X .150" diameter 
with ±-002" on both dimensions) from various sizes of tungsten rods 
with a rubber-bonded abrasive wheel .015 of an inch thick and six inches 
in diameter. The cutting wheel turns between closely fitted guides, 
moving up and down between the guides and across the rods being cut. 
The procesa is wet cutting and the wheel is not visible to the operator 
while cutting, Most machines cut two rods at a time. 

The operator pushes the rods through guides into stops which regu¬ 
late the thickness of the discs, Holding the rods firmly against the stops 
with a hand lever, he operates a pedal with the left foot which controls 
the cutoff wheel ns it is applied to the rods. As soon ag he cuts through 
the rods he lifts his foot, the wheel rises, and immediately after it has 
cleared the stops a backward jerk of the right hand actuates ejector or 
knock-out ping which knock the severed discs into the stream of water. 
Immediately after the ejection of the discs the rods are pushed back into 
the stops and a new cut is taken. Figure 1 shows au operator seated at 
a machine ready for operating. 

The cutoff machine depends for successful operation upon the speed, 
form, rhythm,, and pressure pattern of the hand and foot action of the 

* Based upon a thesis submitted by Lawrence Gaylord Lindahl to the Faculty of 
Purdue University in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy, October 1944. Acknowledgment is due Dr. Joseph Tiffin and Dr, C. H, 
Lawsho who jointly directed the research and to James R. Brock who made the study 
possiblo in industry. 
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operator. Failure to apply foot pressure properly results in damage to 
the discs, excessive breakage and use of wheels, and wastage of material. 

The purpose of this study was to analyze the disc cutting operation 
by identifying the form of the foot movement that produced satisfactory 
quantity and quality of discs with minimum cutting wheel usage, and to 
teach this form to new operators by the movement analysis method. 



Fig, 1 . An operator seated at the disc cutoff machine ready for operating. 

The Method 

The Apparatus, The mechanical apparatus used for the movement 
analysis included a paper tape recorder with a specially made writing 
arm attached. A fine thread was fastened to the writing arm and run 
through glass bushings mounted in metal pieces which wore clamped at 
accessible places on the cutoff machines, and thence to the pedal in such 
a manner that the complete cutting cycle movement could be recorded 
on the paper tape as it moved along at a known speed under the pen. 
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The recorder was placed on a small wheeled table which was pushed from 
machine to machine and chocks on operators wore quickly and accurately 
made without interference with production. Figure 2 is a schematic 
drawing of the recorder attached to the cutoff machine. 

Procedure . The procedure consisted first of a job analysis by activity. 
The principal activity, the cutting cycle, was further analyzed by study¬ 
ing the foot action recordings of skilled operators to find out what con¬ 
stituted good performance. The recorder was then used for instructional 



Fio. 2. Schematic drawing of the paper tape recorder attached to disc cufcofijmachine 



Fiu. 3. Disc cutter foot-action pattern of a good, experienced operator, 

This was the accepted standard, 

purposes in the training of new operators and for improving experienced 
operators already on the line. This type of analysis is not entirely new. 
It was utilized with good results by Tiffin and Rogers (5) in training tin 
plate inspectors and by English (1) in training riflemen. 

The coordination of the foot action in cutting, with the hand action 
in placing the rods against the stops and ejecting the discs after cutting, 
constituted the cutting cycle. The cut through the rod was the cutting 
phase and the ejecting of the discs and placing of the rods against the 
stops was the recovery phase. 
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Since the foot action was the principal part of the cutting cycle, the 
main effort was given to finding the correct foot action pattern and then 
presenting it to the trainees in an effective manner. 

By recording the patterns of experienced operators and supervisors, 
who were also experienced cutters, and comparing the action patterns 
with quantity, quality records, and abrasive wheel usage records, it was 
possible to identify the “standard" or correct pattern. There were wide 
variations in action patterns of the experienced operators showing the 
existence of individual differences, but the consistent pattern was there 



Fig. 4. An enlarged view of disc cutting cycle showing its principal parts. 

to form the basis on which the noted differences could be explained, 
Figure 3 shows the foot action pattern accepted as standard. All sizes 
of rods gave the same pattern, but spacing of cuts was wider for large 
rods because of longer cutting time. The correct pattern showed a good 
reverse cutting curve which indicated unhurried, steady cutting with 
"feel" of rod. The operator checked his foot at the same place on every 
cut just as he cut through the rod by easing the pressure, thus allowing 
the wheel to cut its w r ay through without making burrs. The short 
follow-through at the bottom indicated, in shop parlance, a “soft" foot. 
The recovery started soon after cutting through, saving time for each cut 
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and allowing plenty of time to coordinate or time the ejection of the discs 
and place the rods back against the stops ready for the next cut. The 
operator paced the machine and adjusted his time fov the cutting part of 
the cycle to the speed at which the wheel could cut best without forcing 
or crowding the wheel. To force or crowd the wheel results in several 
disc defects, short wheel life, and wear out of the setup. Figure 4 is an 
enlarged view of one cycle showing the significance of each part of the 
cycle. Figure 5 is an incorrect pattern made by a trainee with only 
4 hours experience. Figure 6 shows the foot-action patterns of one 
trainee at various stages in the training program. There is a steady 
approach to the standard pattern and a complete story is evident in each 
recording after the various hours of supervised operation. It will be 
noted that the pattern at 239 hours closely resembles the standard pat¬ 
tern shown in Figure 3. 



Fia. 5. An incorrect disc cutter foot-action pattern, Operator had 
only 4 hours experience. 

Enlarged instructional posters with analytical notations were pre¬ 
pared both for “correct" and "incorrect” patterns and for various types 
of damage to the product which were shown to be reflected in the action 
pattern. Individual action patterns of each operator were kept in folder 
form also so the operators could note their progress. By careful use of 
the recorder at timely intervals with both the trainees and experienced 
operators and by interpreting the foot action patterns in terms of the 
standard, it was possible to reduce the training time of new operators 
and to improve the quality and quantity performance of some employees 
already on the job. 


Results 

Trainees Versus Old Operators 

Training a group of operators on the production line is not unlike 
breaking in a team of horses, a group of men for a football team, or a 
squad for the army. All must work together, Especially is this true 
where the operators are working on day rate and a certain amount of 
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production must be obtained each day. One individual cannot do all 
the work no matter how good he is. The object of the training program 
is, therefore, to get all of the trainees as nearly alike as possible in the 
shortest time and all as good and as near like the standard as possible. 





141 HOURS 



Fig. 6. Disc cutter fool-action patterns of a trainee showing improvement with 
training. The records were made after 9, 45, 141, and 239 hours of supervised 
operation. 

The supervisor, or trainer, has to move from operator to operator, check¬ 
ing, helping, comparing, encouraging, correcting, explaining, and expect¬ 
ing progress day by day. If he does not maintain his own interest he 
will not find continued interest in the learners, especially after the 
newness of the job has worn off, He should be interested in the group; 
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it is from the group that he expects to obtain production. It is, there¬ 
fore, on the group that the training program must be evaluated. Even 
when nil possible attention has been given to the group, individual 
differences will remain. Tiffin (G) enumerates many kinds of individual 
differences in job qualifications and individual productivity. The person 
doing the training must constantly detect and give due consideration to 
these individual differences in order to get the entire group to the stage 
of perfection ho desires. Equal increments of practice and training do 
not in any sense reduce all trainees to a common level of performance. 
In evaluating the results of a training method on the job where none of 
the variables is controlled, there are factors that prevent one from giving 
too much attention to the production of any one individual. For in¬ 
stance, there are external limitations on the individual's power to increase 
his output, such as the condition and speed of his machine. One trainee 
may be given credit for less output than another because he was carrying 
an undetected handicap, And even though this handicap is detected 
there is often no way of eliminating it. The speed of two machines that 
look exactly alike may vary tremendously during different periods of the 
day; or supplies of material or the difficulty of the task may set an upper 
limit on individual production which perhaps one-third of the members 
of the group could reach, and no one could better, no matter how com¬ 
petent he might be, Age is another factor which has unmeasured effects 
on individual production on the line and makes it necessary to consider 
group differences in evaluating the results of the training program. 

There are numerous ways to evaluate the results of the training once 
it has been put into operation. Lawshe (2) lists 13 methods and from 
such an extensive list one should find a method that fits any particular 
case. 

In machine operations, like disc cutting, jobs have been time-stiirliecl, 
rates based on these studies have been set, and production of trainees 
and old workers alike is indicated by the output. In the particular 
operation reported herein training can be evaluated on two factors, 
namely, production performance and wheel performance. Both wheel 
breakage and wheel use are important aspects of wheel performance. 
The two factors are considered to be of equal importance and manage¬ 
ment has set up a rate sheet based on the number of cuts secured per 
wheel for a given size of rod and the speed of cutting (production per 
hour). In other words, the operator must get a specified number of cuts 
per wheel and must cut at such a speed that he will turn out enough units 
in one hour to earn the base rate set per hour. When he gets the exact 
number of cuts per wheel for the rod size he ig cutting and cuts just 
enough to earn his hourly rate, he is doing 100% performance in both 
factors, namely, production performance and wheel performance. 
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There are several reasons for emphasizing ivheel performance. One 
is that the special type of wheel used for tungsten disc cutting ia very 
expensive and wheel costs can very easily exceed labor costs. Also, a 
better quality of product is obtained by limiting the speed of cutting, 
which is effectively done by placing emphasis on wheel performance. 

Curves arc used to evaluate the effects of this training program. As 
stated by Tiffin (6, 186), "such curves, therefore, serve the very useful 
purpose of providing a means of evaluating the successfulness of an 
operator-training program and spotting decisively those operations in 
which training is inadequate, cither in quantity or quality," 

Figure 7 is the production curve of the trainees for 12 weeks. Pro¬ 
duction performance percentage is plotted on the vertical axis and weeks 
(6 days each) of training on the horizontal axis. Production perform- 



Pig. 7 . Production performance percentage of disc cutter trainees. Dotted lines 
represent average production performance percentage for first 2 weeks of groups with 
an average of 2, 5, and 9 months experience at start of training. 

ance percentage maket? the production performance of all operators 
comparable since it is computed on the company rate sheet for the various 
sized rods cut. For instance, if an operator using 6" wheels to cut .142 
inch rods, cuts 12,000 units of rod in 10 hours, he cuts at the rate of 
1,200 units per hour. The rate sheet indicates the operator should cut 
2,340 units per hour to earn the base rate of 65 cents per hour. Since 
1,200 is 51 per cent of 2,340, his production performance is 51 per cent, 
The production performance percentage is, therefore, the average num¬ 
ber of units cut per hour divided by the number of units that the operator 
is expected to cut per hour of the size rod being cut to earn his wage. 

The dotted imes in Figure 7 show the production performance of old 
operators at the start of the training experiment. There are three groups 
of these old operators. Before the training started, eight operators had 
an average of 2 months, nine operators had an average of 5 months, and 
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ten operators 9 months experience on the job. The trainees had no 
previous experience. Old operators total 27 and trainees 19. No data 
were available on the production abilities of the various groups prior to 
the start of training. In order to obtain a basis of comparison for the 
groups, an average of the production of the first two weeks at the begin¬ 
ning of the training is considered indicative of the ability of the groups 
of old operators at that time. These averages are shown on the figure 
by the dotted lines. 

The production curve for the trainees reflects a steady rise. At the 
end of 8 weeks they have surpassed the average of the 2 months group. 
At 11 weeks they exceeded what the 5 months group was able to do at 
the beginning of the training program. Although their average fell on 
the 12th week, this is not unusual in curves of this type. The general 
trend is upward and with more confidence, experience, and continued 
training it should be safe to assume that the curve should reach the top 
limit of the 9 months group in much less time than 9 months, resulting 
in saving many man hours of training time. 

One may legitimately inquire about the quality of the discs cut. 
There was no difference in the quality of the discs cut by the trainees 
and by the other groups. The company used a production checker who 
continually checked the discs as they were cut by going from operator 
to operator and it was practically impossible for any one operator to cut 
a majority of the defective discs. The machine would be shut down or 
the operator's performance investigated to determine the cause of the 
defects. Any shut down would be reflected in the production perform¬ 
ance of the particular operator, Since tungsten is an expensive material, 
it was imperative to keep wastage at the very minimum. One hundred 
per cent inspection of the discs was made after a tumbling operation, but 
this was done according to size of discs and the production of two or three 
operators cutting the same size rods was usually thrown together. Pro¬ 
duction control regulated the quantity to be cut over any one period. 
In the form of stricter supervision this control probably served as a 
forced incentive to the worker. 

Figure 8 is the wheel performance percentage plotted against weeks 
of training. The averages of the 2, 5, and 9 months groups of old oper¬ 
ators in wheel performance are shown by the dotted lines. These aver¬ 
ages are of the first two weeks performance at the beginning of the 
program. Wheel performance percentage is computed from the rate 
sheet. Referring to the illustration previously cited, if the operator who 
cut 12,000 discs in 10 hours used, without breaking, 20 of the 6" wheels 
and broke 5 others, he used a total of 25 wheels to cut 12,000 discs. He 
obtained 480 units per wheel. According to the rate sheet, 100 per cent 
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wheel performance on .142 rod requires 470 units per wheel, The wheel 
performance is 480 divided by 470 or 104 per cent. Wheel performance 
is, therefore, the units the operator gets from each wheel divided by the 
number he should obtain according t 0 the rate sheet for the size of rod 
being cut. Wheels broken must be counted as wheels used, for the 
operator gets some cuts with the wheels before they are broken. Wheel 
performance is negatively correlated with production performance. The 
faster the cutting the higher the production and the fewer units per wheel. 
This relationship had to be regulated in the training program and empha¬ 
sis placed on cutting according to the cutting curve so that both maximum 
wheel performance and maximum production were obtained. 

The rate sheet is made up on the basis of 100 per cent production 
performance and 100 per cent wheel performance. Figure 8 shows the 
9 months operators at exactly 100 per cent wheel performance while 



F/q. S. Wheel performance percentage of disc cutter trainees, Dotted lines repre¬ 
sent average wheel performance percentage for first 2 weeks of groups with an average 
of 2, 5, and 0 months experience at start of training, 

Figure 7 shows their production performance at 81 per cent. It will be 
observed by reference to Figures 7 and 8 that the trainee curve goes up 
toward 100 per cent production performance and downward toward 100 
per cent wheel performance. 

One must speculate on the sudden upturn in the wheel performance 
curve of the trainees after the 9th week. It can be accounted for to 
some extent at least by the fact that a more rigid accounting of wheels 
used was started at that time. Some operators had acquired the habit 
of not using all the wheel because of the slower cutting pace due to the 
smaller diameter of the wheel as it wore down. These operators changed 
wheels before entirely using them, This lowered the wheel performance 
and took more wheels, By requiring operators to turn in every used 
wheel for inspection at the end of the day's run it was possible to deter¬ 
mine just which operators had not entirely used their wheels. The gen¬ 
eral effect was that all operators tended to use up their wheels, thus 
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getting higher wheel performance. This might also cause the slightly 
lower production because of slower cutting as the wheel grew smaller, 
The best operator would get as much over 100 per cent wheel per¬ 
formance and as much over 100 per cent production performance as 
possible. To do this he would have to cut steadily, consistently, and 
carefully during all working time. Failing to do this he could not pos¬ 
sibly get over 100 per cent wheel performance even though he might cut 
fast to make up lost production time, because the faster he would cut the 
lower his wheel performance would become. The interrelationship of 
wheel performance to production performance complicated the training 
problem and made the movement analysis method all the more important. 



Fig. 9. Percentage of wheels broken by disc cutter trainees. Dotted lines repre¬ 
sent average percentage of wheels broken for first 2 weeks by groups with an average 
of 2, 5, and 9 months experience at start of training. 

As 1ms been noted, this found a standard pattern that laid stress on both 
accuracy and wheel performance. 

Figure 9 shows the percentage of wheels broken plotted against weeks 
of time. Percentage of wheels broken is the fraction of the total number 
of wheels used each week. For instance, the number of wheels used 
without breaking plus the number broken is the total number used. The 
ratio of the number broken to this total is the percentage broken. If, 
for example, an operator wore out 300 wheels in one week and broke an 
additional 25, he used a total of 325 wheels. The percentage of wheels 
broken during the week is 25 divided by 325, or 7.7. 

Figure 9 shows graphically the trainees’ reduction in wheel breakage 
due to the attention given to the correct cutting method. During the 
first week the trainees broke 24 per cent of their wheels. By the third 
week they were breaking less than operators having 2 months experience, 
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by the 5th week less than those having 5 months experience, and by the 
10th week less than those having 9 months experience. By the 12th 
week of training the trainees broke only 1.8 per cent of their wheels, or 
about one-third that of the group with 9 months previous experience. 
This is good for two reasons; first, because the wheels were very expensive 
and large savings resulted (wheel cost could very easily exceed labor 
cost), and second, all time taken to change broken wheels has to be 
charged against production time. Broken wheels prevent running for a 
period ranging from one minute to sometimes as long as a half hour, 
depending on how long it takes to remove the broken pieces from between 
the guides. 

The higher average wheel performance noted for the trainees is due 
to emphasis being placed on accuracy rather than speed and on correct 
operation, or cutting according to the reverse cutting curve. High wheel 
performance eventually leads to increased production. It insures a 
better quality of product at the beginning with less wastage. The curve 
shows that the trainees steadily reduced their wheel breakage. In Fig¬ 
ures 7, 8, and 9 the trainees show exceptionally fine performance in rela¬ 
tionship to the other three groups of operators who learned by the 
"pick-up" method. Although their production average was lower than 
the 9 months group of operators, they steadily increased production, 
their wheel performance was maintained well over 100 per cent, and the 
per cent of wheels broken was considerably reduced. 

Trainees Versus Beginners 

Another way operators learn jobs, probably more prevalent than any 
other learning method in industry, is that of "trial and success." ThiB 
consists of showing the operator hia job and then "turning him loose" 
to learn in the best way he can. It is a sort of "sink or swim" propo¬ 
sition. The operator is not led from the beginning by progressive steps 
and has no reliable indication of his progress. Such haphazard learning 
usually results in lower efficiency and poor work habits. 

It was possible to obtain records over a period of three weeks of the 
production and the wheel performance of 5 operators who we 2 'e learning 
the disc cutting operation in just this manner. They are called begin¬ 
ners for purposes of comparison with the trainees who were trained by 
an organized method. These beginners did not have the advantage of 
using the movement analysis recorder nor any of the instructional 
material. 

Figures 10, 11, and 12 present a comparison of the production per¬ 
formance, wheel performance, and wheel breakage of beginners and 
trainees at the end of the first, second, and third week of operation on the 
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job. Figures 10 and 12 do not show a significant difference between the 
two groups in production performance and percentage of wheels broken. 
Figure 11, however, shows graphically considerable difference in wheel 
performance percentage between the two groups. Whether tile differ¬ 
ence shown can be attributed to chance can be tested statistically by 
finding (£) the significance ratio for the difference in tlie means of two 



Fia 10. Production performance percentage of disc cutter trainees and 
beginnera for first three weeks. 



Fia. 11. Wheel performance percentage of disc cutter trainees and 
beginners for first three weeks. 

independent small random samples. The smallest difference between 
the two curves occurred at the second week. The significance of this 
difference, therefore, was computed to determine the possible role of 
chance in accounting for the difference between the curves. The second 
week of training or experience shows a wheel performance percentage 
mean of 129 for the trainees and 8G for the beginners. Substitution in 
the formula (3) for finding the significance ratio for the difference in the 
means of two independent small random samples results in a u t n of 2.548. 
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Reference to the table of t f s indicates a i( t ” of 2,518 for 21 degrees of 
freedom is required for the 2 per cent confidence level. The obtained 
difference is therefore significant at the 2 per cent level which meazis 
that- there are 98 chances in 100 that the difference found is not due to 
chance and must therefore be due to the special training given the experi¬ 
mental group. 


Effect of Training Program on Old Operators 
When any training is carried out directly on the production line it is 
bound to have some effect on the experienced operators even though 
most of the attention is directed to the trainees. Studies have been 
made of factory workers in which work conditions of all kinds were 
varied. A noteworthy example is the experiment carried out in the 
Hawthorne plant of the Western Electric Company (4)* Its most impor- 



Fia. 12. Percentage of wheels broken by disc cutter trainees and 
beginners for first three weeks. 

tant finding was that regardless of the nature of the changes made in 
the working conditions the productivity of the experimental group tended 
in general to increase. Although the interest and attention undoubtedly 
had a stimulating effect on the old operators, the fact that foot-action 
recordings and interpretations were made for them as well as the trainees 
would lead one to believe that interest and attention did not account for 
the total improvement, 

One cannot rush up to an old operator with a new gadget with the 
expressed purpose of cheeking up on him. The cooperation of the old 
operator may be secured, however, by explaining to him the need for 
finding out how the job is done so that it can be taught to the new oper¬ 
ators. Practically every old operator will give the best performance he 
can muster up and is then already on the road to self improvement. One 
can also question the operator about his work. As soon as the old 
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operator finds that someone is interested in his job he begins to think 
that the job is important after all and lie is likely to take more interest 
in his work and that of fellow workers. Learning becomes contagious, 
production starts to increase, the entire line improves, and no one but 
the person in charge of the training is aware of it or knows the reason why. 

If those operators who seem not to want help are ignored for a while 
they will soon seek help either by asking for a recording or by letting it 
be known that their recordings have not been taken. Workers all desire 
to be treated alike. 

A review of the foot-action patterns 1 shows that old operators used 
a lot of waste motion in cutting and most of them had not developed the 
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"Fig. 13. Percentage of improvement or Iobs in wheel performance, production per¬ 
formance, and wheel breakage reduction for groups having an average of 2 , 5, and 9 
months experience on the disc cutoff machine prior to the start of the training program. 


necessary “feel.” That they could improve by watching the recorder 
was also shown. 

Figure 13 shows the percentage of improvement or loss in wheel 
performance, production performance, and wheel breakage reduction 
made during training by groups having an average of 2, 5, and 9 months 
of experience on the disc cutoff machine prior to the start of the program. 
The graph is based on averages for the first three weeks and the last 
three weeks of the training period. In computing the percentage of 
improvement or loss, the performance at the start of the program was 
considered 100 per cent. 

All three of the groups broke fewer wheels after the training was under 
way. The 5 months group nmde the greatest improvement by breaking 
69 per cent fewer wheels than they did at the start, the 9 months group 

1 Gas g studies and complete presentation of data will be found in the appendix of a 
thesis by the author on file in the library of Purdue University. 
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40 per cent leas, and the 2 months group 32 per cent less. Reduction in 
wheel breakage effected a substantial saving in wheel costs over the 
period. 

The 5 months group improved their production performance 21 per 
cent but suffered a loss of 11 per cent in wheel performance. Since 
production performance is negatively correlated with wheel performance 
and both are of equal importance, this represents total improvement and 
reflects the emphasis placed on wheel performance by the movement 
analysis method. Likewise the 2 and 9 months groups improved their 
wheel performance by 28 and 6 per cent, respectively, at the expense of 
production by only 15 and 5 per cent. Again with wheel performance 
and production performance of equal importance this represents sub¬ 
stantial improvement. 

The total picture is good when one considers the nature of the opera¬ 
tion, that it is a hand and foot coordinated operation which requires the 
human operator to function with mechanical precision over long periods 
of time, and that old operators may have learned as many bad habits as 
good, necessitating unlearning before starting new habits. 

That these experienced operators could so effectively cut down in the 
number of wheels broken and improve in both wheel and production 
performance at this stage of experience indicates that learning of a better 
cutting cycle by old, experienced operators took place with the installa¬ 
tion of the program for training new operators. The improvement made 
by the experienced operators as well as the trainees seems to justify 
movement analysis as an effective industrial training method. 

vSummary and Conclusions 

The problem of training rapidly a number of new workers to operate 
certain type of cutoff machines used for cutting tungsten rods into small 
discs for electrical apparatus has been explained. A method has been 
described which analyzes the foot movement of the operator by the 
recording of a pattern on a moving paper tape. A standard pattern was 
established and the recorder was used to take recordings of the trainees 
at frequent intervals. These recordings were explained on the basis of 
the standard. Various defects in the product were identified with the 
foot movement patterns and many individual differences in both old and 
new operators were noted and described as clinical case studies. Finally, 
complete production records of all operators were kept. These records 
were plotted in graphical form to show the progress of the various groups 
at different stages of training. 

In general, the findings warrant the following conclusions; 

1. The disc cutting operation was analyzed by activity and the best 
form of cutting movement identified. 
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2. The cutting movement of the operators was shown in graphic 
form, compared with a standard, and used as an effective training method. 

3. Training time wag effectively reduced. At B weeks the produc¬ 
tion performance percentage of the trainees was better than that of old 
operators who had had the same average amount of experience by the 
"pick-up” method. 

4. Trainees, who were taught to use the cutting wheel by studying 
the movement analysis recordings, secured better wheel performance than 
old operators, 

5. Trainees reduced their wheel breakage in a few weeks to a point 
much lower than the average of old operators at start of training program. 

6. Trainees did better in wheel performance than beginners who 
learned by the "pick-up” method. 

7. Experienced operators benefited by the training program. 

8. It is entirely possible that equally successful improvements in 
training could be made in numerous other manipulative jobs by the 
application of a similar method of recording graphically the performance 
of the operator. 

Received November 1,191^. 
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Military Job Evaluation: Army Air Forces * 

Arthur 0, England,** Captain, Air Corps 


During the early stages of 1942 and 1943, when the reception centers 
were bulging with incoming men, the paramount problems facing the 
classification and personnel officers were the initial classifying of these 
men, fulfilling the technical school quotas and inaugurating on-the-job 
training necessary to build efficiently operating tactical units. Little or 
no information was available on the subject of effective utilization of 
manpower. Job evaluation, by any method, was non-existent—or if 
existent, at least it was not available for general consumption by military 
personnel. 

A War Department Memorandum 1 issued in January 1943 stated in 
part that many enlisted men in the Army Air Forces who have been 
trained as technicians in the various Army Air Forces Technical Schools, 
were being employed on jobs which did not require special training or 
special qualifications and which were appropriate for unskilled privates 
only. The Inspector General's Department assumed some of the re¬ 
sponsibility for detecting and reporting to the War Department personnel 
misplacement and attendant wastage. Further, every Air Force or 
Command established a special unit known as Classification Audit Teams, 
whose function it is to inspect periodically each installation in that Com¬ 
mand for proper classification, assignment and personnel utilization. 
These teams are composed of officers who possess extensive experience in 
Military Classification and Assignment. 

In an effort to control the reclassification 2 of these highly trained 
technicians, Headquarters, Army Air Forces, issued a Memorandum 3 

* This Research Project was conducted during 1943 under the general supervision of 
Col Alvin L, Prichard, Asst, Chief of Staff, A-l, Army Air Forces Eastern Flying 
Training Command. 

** Capt. Arthur 0. England is Officer in charge of Classification Research Section, 
Array Air Forces Eastern Flying Training Command. 

1 War Department Memorandum No. WG15—9—43, Adjutant General’s Department, 
January 22, 1943. 

1 Reclassification is a term used to describe any change in the classification of the 
incumbent. It may be downward (representing less utilization of the individual’s capa¬ 
bilities), upward (representing greater utilization of the individuals capabilities) or 
lateral (representing less utilization of the individuals capabilities, but in a different 
field of Bkill). Insofar a9 we are concerned in this article, reclassification will be con¬ 
strued to mean downward reclassification. 

a Army Air Forces Memorandum No, 35-16, January 22, 1943. 
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making all reclassification subject to approval of a specially appointed 
Board of Officers (one of whom must be a Classification and Assignment 
Officer), at every Air Forces Air Field or similiar installation. Evidence 
must be established during the board meetings to the effect that the 
proposed reclassification of an incumbent will be of benefit to the Army 
Air Forces* Such reasons as: physically incapable of performing duties 
of the old job, proved inefficiency by actual on-the-job trial, or the in¬ 
cumbent’s qualifications arc needed to perform in a more critically 
needed job specialty, would justify reclassification. 

Although this established control medium has, to a large extent, pre¬ 
vented wholesale malassignment and inefficient personnel utilization, the 
evaluation of each individual case appearing before the Classification 
Board was dependent ultimately upon the local, subjective interpreta¬ 
tions of the values of the military jobs by the Board. 

Job specifications of Military Occupational Specialties are, by neces¬ 
sity, designed for flexible interpretations to provide a method whereby 
an individual, performing duties on various types of equipment, peculiar to 
each Air Force or Command, can qualify as a specialist in this one general 
job. For example, there is one set of job specifications for Airplane 
Mechanic. However, the Airplane Mechanic who has been trained on a 
four-engine Flying Fortress is definitely a higher skilled mechanic and 
can perform a greater variety of mechanical duties than can a mechanic 
who has been trained on a single engine Primary Trainer Airplane. 
Both, however, receive the same rating of Airplane Engine Mechanic. 

It was because of the above instances of a lack of any standardized 
method of evaluating Army jobs, along with the relatively high degree of 
subjective interpretations that has been entering into the problem of re¬ 
classification and personnel utilization, that the publication “Job Evalu¬ 
ation for Army Military Occupational Specialties,” 4 appeared December 
18, 1943. The problem at hand was to provide a means of establishing 
standardized values for different Army jobs for the purpose of ascertaining 
efficient utilization of available manpower. 6 

Procedure: A Factor Analysis 

An attempt was made to identify all of the possible factors for a job 
analysis. Nine significant items were finally selected and retained in the 
rating scale. Each item is divided into six component parts, with a nu¬ 
merical value assigned to each. The numerical value of each item de- 

1 Job Evaluation for Army Military Occupational Specialties, developed by Capt. 
A. 0. England, Headquarters, AAF Eastern Plying Training Command, Classification 
Research Section, Maxwell Field, Alabama. 

6 It should be noted here that the publication of "Job Evaluation for Army Military 
Occupational Special tics' 1 was intended to serve solely os a "guide" and docs not repre¬ 
sent an official publication by the War Department. 
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Factor Analysis and Point Values on Job Rating Scale 
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pendg upon its relative position, in the table (Table 1), i.e., the level of 
difficulty, or the higher the requirements, the higher the point value 
assigned to each item. The point value range extends from 0 points to 
a maximum of 5 points. This range was arbitrarily agreed upon. It 
could have been 0 to 50, or 10 to 100, or any progression of numbers. 

In the selection of differentiating items, one very significant item had 
to be discarded, namely wage scale. Unlike most civilian rating scales, 
pertaining to the job, which are usually weighted heavily, the Army does 
not adhere’to any specific wage scale for military jobs. That is to say, 
a soldier's grade (Private, Sergeant, etc.) does not necessarily prohibit 
him from performing any military job. Because of a multitude of factors 
influencing the promotion of enlisted men, it has been impossible to cor¬ 
relate any job to a particular grade. There are numerous instances of 
Sergeants working for Corporals because the Corporals are more quali¬ 
fied by reason of proven experience on certain type aircraft than other 
soldiers of higher grade. 

Items to be Rated 

a. Educational Requirement: The range extends from none to Post 
Graduate. Even though exact information on educational requirements 
is obscure for any military specialty, the majority of specialties have 
some minimum requirement, either clearly established in AAF Regula¬ 
tion 50-12 or arrived at by a consensus among those individuals exercising 
supervisory jurisdiction, even the particular military specialties. Point 
values assigned to the educational levels are indicated in Table L 

b. Civilian Experience: There are a few selected jobs in the Army that 
require civilian experience of varying degrees. Factors influencing the 
awarding of point values to this item are the existence or absence of 
similar training in the Army. Tabulating machine operators, office 
machine servicemen, and psychological assistants are examples of military 
specialties that require a civilian background in that specialty before as¬ 
signment to the specialty is made. Point values are assigned according 
to the time spent gaining experience in that specialty in civilian life. 

c. Training Time on the Job: A consensus among competent personnel 
was used to assign point values for the "average” time spent becoming 
skilled in the specialty. 

d. Intellectual Requirement } —By Minimum AGCT Score: 6 Once 
again, in those instances where the AGCT Score requirements are not 
clearly prescribed by regulations, such as the AGCT requirements for 
attendance at Technical Schools, a consensus among competent personnel 
was obtained. Point values assigned to this item are broken down ac¬ 
cording to the five groupings of AGCT Scores. 

* AGCT: Army General Classification Teat. 
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e. Skill: This represents a combination of aptitude and acquired 
talent. Perhaps this is one of the weaker items in this factor analysis 
because of the difficulty involved in rating the "skill” employed in each 
military specialty. A point of issue may very justly be taken on the line 
of demarcation between "passable” and "fair” skill. The extremities of 
this range are relatively clear; Kitchen Police, requiring "no” skill, and 
IBM Machine Repairman, requiring "superior” skill, are cited as ex¬ 
amples of the extremes of the point value range. It was only after con¬ 
stant comparison of all factors involved in the performance of each job 
that the ensuing ratings in the item were arrived at. 

/. Supervisory Capacity,—Number of Men Supervised: The point 
values assigned to this item are not dependent upon the number of men 
one has jurisdiction over, but rather the number of men one directly 
supervises and is responsible for in the exact, performance of his job. 

g. Nature of Work: The range of this item is from "routine” to "su¬ 
perior employment of ingenuity.” Here, creativeness, originality and 
independent responsibility are evaluated. 

h . Equipment Used on the Job: No particular difficulty was encoun¬ 
tered in placing the proper point values to the breakdown of the scale in 
this item. The range extends from none to very intricate. 

The difficulty of all rating scales lies in the proportionate point value 
assigned to each component part of each item. Which items shall be 
weighted the most, which the least, will depend upon a general consensus 
among those people who are cognizant of the job requirements being 
considered. That does not necessarily represent an inherent weakness in 
Rating Scale theory, but rather a weakness in our knowledge of the re¬ 
quirements of Army jobs. 

Factor Analysis of Military Specialties Authorized 
for Use in the Army Air Forces 

In this section, a factor analysis of Military Occupational Specialties 
has been performed by items on the basis of Family Groupings of jobs. 
The total points awarded each Military Specialty have been rated by the 
rank difference method. The relative rated position each specialty holds 
to each other is indicated in the column entitled "Final Rated Positions.” 
The jobs have been arranged in a series, with the range extending from 
the highest evaluated job to the lowest evaluated job. 

Not only is the "Final Rated Position” important in the evaluation of 
a job, but also the actual total point difference between the evaluated 
jobs should be given consideration. This becomes at once apparent 
when comparisons are made among Military Specialties on Single, Twin 
and Four Engine Airplanes, and when interchange of jobs among different 
Family Groups is attempted. 
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In this article, only five Military Job Groups have been presented. 
Actually, all the existing pertinent Army Air Force jobs have been evalu¬ 
ated in their respective Family Groups. In addition to the distinct 
Family groupings of jobs, one other Group, known as the "Miscellaneous 
Group/ 1 was brought into play. This Group represents a heterogeneous 
grouping of military jobs* Actually, many different family groups are 
represented and because they are, it was impossible to differentiate them 
by the factor analysis method. Examples of jobs falling into this 
grouping are Bricklayer, Laundry Technician, Translator, Bandsman, 
Dog Trainer, etc. Interchange of duties within this miscellaneous 
group will be dependent upon the discretion of the Glassification Board 
after a careful study has been accomplished on the proposed transfer. 

Index for Evaluated Military Occupational Specialties 

The evaluated jobs were prepared in a readily accessible list. This 
listing, by family groups, shows the different jobs by their degree of 
“over-all" difficulty. Reference may be made to the index of evaluated 
jobs under the following circumstances: 

(1) To ascertain if one job is upgraded or downgraded relative to 
another in the same family group. 

(2) To ascertain the correctness, from a classification standpoint, of 
proposed new duty assignments in relation to the present duty assign¬ 
ment. 

(3) To ascertain the validity of reclassifying an enlisted man from one 
Military Occupational Specialty to another. 

(4) To reallocate enlisted men efficiently within a Command. 

The interchange of jobs from one family group to another has always 
presented a challenging problem to the Classification and Assignment 
Officers. However, until such time as an evaluating scale has been de¬ 
vised whereby family grouping jobs may be compared, it appears highly 
improbable that a valid comparison can be made between the total 
awarded points of a specialty in one family group to the total awarded 
points of a specialty in another family group. A specialty requiring a 
high degree of mechanical skill, thus being rated highly in the evaluated 
job scale, cannot be compared adequately, aay to a particular clerical 
job requiring a high degree of creativeness. 

Preparation of a Reallocation Adjustment Table 

An attempt has been made to prepare a reallocation adjustment table 
to be used as a guide in the reallocation of enlisted men by the qualifica¬ 
tions in a particular Military Occupational Specialty, between single, 
twin and four engine flying schools. 

The Personnel Divisions of any Air Force headquarters have from 
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Table 3 

Index for Evaluated Military Occupational Specialties: Final Listing of Rated 
Jobs by Level of their Difficulty 


SSN 

Job Title 

Total 

Points 

Final Rated 
Position 

274 

Administrative and Clerical Group 

Public Relations Specialist 25 

1 

m 

Ad nunistrative Speci'afi's t 

22 

2 

276 

Classification Specialist 

19 

3.5 

623 

Financial Typist-Clerk 

19 

3.5 

213 

Stenographer 

16 

5 

405 

Clork-Typiat 

15 

6 

826 

AAF Supply Technician 

14 

7 

821 

QM Supply Technician 

13 

8 

056 

Clerk, Non-Typist 

11 

9 

348 

Parts Clerk, Automotive 

10 

10 

835 

Supply Clerk 

9 

11 

607 

Message Center Clerk 

8 

12 

056 

Postal Clerk 

7 

13 

683 

Armament and Ordnance Group 
Bombsight Mechanic 

29 

1 

078 

Power Turret and Gunsight Mechanic 

23 

2 

012 

Airplane Armorer-Gunner 

19 

3 

911 

Airplane Armorer 

17 

4 

511 

Armorer 

12 

5 

901 

Munitions Worker 

5 

6 

870 

Chemical Group 
Chemical Technician 

27 

1 

809 

Decontamination Equipment Operator 

17 

2 

786 

Toxic Gas Handler 

13 

3 

750 

Airplane Maintenance Group 
Airplane Maintenance Technician 

32 

1 

748 

Airplane Mechanic-Gunner 

23 

2 

685 

Airplane Electrical Mechanic 

21 

3.5 

686 

Airplane Instrument Mechanic 

21 

3.5 

684 

Airplane Power Plant Mechanic 

20 

5 

687 

Airplane Propeller Mechanic 

10 

6.5 

114 

Machinist 

19 

6.5 

665 

Fuel Cell Repairman 

18 

8 

528 

Airplane Hydraulic Mechanic 

17 

0 

747 

Airplane and Engine Mechanic 

16 

10 

555 

Airplane Sheet Metal Worker 

14 

11.5 

559 

Glider Mechanic 

14 

11.5 

550 

Airplane Woodworker 

12 

13 

548 

Fabric and Dope Mechanic 

10 

14 

689 

Airplane Cable Mechanic 

8 

15.5 

256 

Welder, Combination 

8 

15,5 

014 

Transportation Group 

Auto Equipment Mechanic 

13 

3 

932 

Special Vehicle Operator 

8 

2 

031 

Heavy Auto Equipment Operator 

7 

3 

345 

Auto Equipment Operator 

6 

4 
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time to time experienced difficulty in the reallocation of highly trained 
military specialists, especially when this reallocation necessitated the 
involvement of personnel at single, twin and four engine flying schools. 
It has been far too great a task to expect Headquarters Assignment 
Officers to analyze each enlisted man's qualifications to ascertain the 
type of equipment on which the individual has had training, thus earning 
a skilled or semi-skilled rating in a Military Occupational Specialty. 

Such problems as "can an Airplane Maintenance Technician, experi¬ 
enced only on single engine, Basic Training planes, be adequately em¬ 
ployed as an Airplane Maintenance Technician on four engine Flying 
Fortresses” are confronted daily by Personnel sections. Yet, objective 
answers to such problems are not to be found in existing Army directives. 
Further, the Engineering Officers at different airfields have been faced 
also with this perplexing problem, namely, that enlisted men qualified as 
Airplane Maintenance Technicians on Basic Training planes, were as¬ 
signed to them for work as Airplane Maintenance Technicians, yet the 
airfield only has four engine planes stationed there, In the interest of 
good military classification, these enlisted men have earned their classifica¬ 
tion as Airplane Maintenance Technicians and should not be deprived of 
it. Yet in the interest of efficient engineering operations, the men are not 
qualified to perform the duties of a Maintenance Technician on, let’s say, 
Liberator Bombers, B-24 planes. Personnel shortages at different airfields 
are rated only by the general Military Occupational Specialties without 
any specific reference to the type of equipment or airplane on which the 
men have had experience. Further, personnel are reallocated from airfield 
to airfield simply by mass numbers, disregarding, because of necessity, 
experience levels or types of experience of the individual man involved. 

In order to overcome some of the personnel reallocation problems out¬ 
lined above, it was decided that a comparison of indices for evaluated 
military specialties relative to single, twin and four engine airplanes be 
conducted. To compare adequately the total evaluated points assigned 
to e&ch military specialty at single, twin and four engine flying schools, a 
job analysis was conducted, at representative stations of each of the 
aforementioned flying schools. Only those Airplane Maintenance Mili¬ 
tary Specialties performed at all three types of flying schools were sub¬ 
jected to the factor analysis breakdown. Comparative figures among 
the different types of single engine planes, as well as among the twin and 
four engine planes, proved to be insignificant. Therefore, the realloca¬ 
tion adjustment table (Table 4) has only three main groupings'—single, 
twin and four engine. 

Reasignment of surplus specialists or the reassignment of malassigned 
specialists, for corrective measures, between different types of flying 
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schools may be made efficiently if the relative evaluated job ratings at the 
different type of schools are made accessible to those in control of reas¬ 
signment. For example, should an airplane Crew Chief on a Basic 
Training aircraft be sent to a four engine flying school if no vacancies 

Table 4 

Reallocation Adjustment Table 


Single Engine Twin Engine Four Engine 


Suffix I Suffix II Suffix IV 

---Total 

SSN Job Title SSN Job Title SSN Job Title Points 


750 APMaint. Tech. 32 

750 AP Maint. Tech. 31 

32 

20 

28 

750 AP Maint. Tech. 27 

26 

25 

24 

23 

22 



685 

APElcc. Mech. 696 

AP Inat. Mcch, 

21 



685 

AP Elec. Mcch. 

21 


686 

AP Inst. Mech. 


20 

686 

AP Inst. Mech, 687 

AP Prop. Mech. 687 

AP Prop. Mech. 

19 

687 

AP Prop. Mech. 



18 

685 

AP Elcc. Mech. 



18 


528 

APHydraulic Mech. 528 

AP Hydraulic Mech. 

17 

528 

AP Hydraulic Mech. 

747 

AP and Eng. Mcch- 

16 


747 

AP and Eng. Mech. 


15 

747 

AP and Eng. Mech. 555 

AP Sheet Metal 

AP Sheet Metal 

14 



Wkr. 

Wkr. 


655 

AP Sheet Metal 



14 


Wkr. 


exist at any other single engine schools? Reference to the Reallocation 
Adjustment Table presents the following picture: 

a. Airplane Maint. Technician at a Single Engine School has been 
awarded 27 rated points. 

b. Airplane Maint. Technician at a Four Engine School has been 
awarded 32 rated points. 

From the standpoint of effective placement of personnel, a plus or 
minus (dt) two (2) evaluated points is considered a reasonable difference 
to overcome, without losing too much training time, in the adjustment of 
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a specialist to a different type of job training. The adjustment problem 
involved here becomes, at once, apparent. This Airplane Maintenance 
Mechanic on the Single Engine plane would find it almost impossible to 
overcome the five (5) points difference were he to be placed on duty as an 
Airplane Maintenance Technician on n Four Engine plane. Thus, if he 
were transferred to a Four Engine Flying School, he would have to start 
in the lower category job, Airplane and Engine Mechanic (747). 

Thus, it is apparent that reference must be made to the type of equip¬ 
ment upon which the enlisted man has won his rating as a Military 
Specialist and how the point value of that specialty at each type of Flying 
School compares before correct and efficient reallocation of military 
specialists can be effected. 


Summary 

In summarizing, the salient features of this job study have been; 

1. The preparation of a standardized method to interpret the relative 
level of difficulty of different military jobs, 

2. The preparation of point rating scale, with assigned values to each 
job, which is based upon nine significant job features. This helps reduce 
the subjective interpretation placed upon broad, generalized job specifica¬ 
tions contained in the army publications. 

3. The preparation of a reallocation table, applying the principles of 
factor analysis, to assist those military personnel people in the task of 
reallocating their overages and shortages of personnel most efficiently. 

4. Although this job study was only utilized extensively in the Army 
Air Forces Eastern Flying Training Command, Headquarters, Army Air 
Forces, requested that distribution of “Job Evaluation for Army Military 
Occupational Specialties” be made for all Air Forces and Commands 
within the continental limits of the United States for their inspection and 
criticism. Reports received from these other Air Forces and Commands 
were most favorable and the general validity of the devised rating scale 
was not challenged. 

5. The problem of military job classification, evaluation and personnel 
utilization is constantly assuming added significance. Perhaps some of 
the ideas set forth in this presentation will in some small way shed addi¬ 
tional light upon these intricate problems. 

Received October 17 f 1944* 



Aircraft Recognition: II. A Study of Prognostic Tests * 

Lester Luborslry 

Duke University 

The present article reports an attempt to determine characteristics of 
the individual which influence his final level of performance in short-ex¬ 
posure aircraft recognition training, It was hoped that the approach 
followed would permit (a) the construction of a prognostic test battery, 
and ( b ) an analysis of the concomitants of the final level of performance. 
Because of the dearth of knowledge on this subject, the selection of 
factors to be studied was necessarily dictated by personal opinion a9 to 
the factors most likely to be involved, the possibilities of rapid measure¬ 
ment, and certain related aspects of importance in the life situation to¬ 
wards which the Navy recognition training program was directed. An 
instance of the last is speed of recognition. 

The data in this paper were obtained during a previously reported 
experiment (2) in which 4 equated groups, totaling 30 subjects, were 
taught aircraft recognition in a standardized manner. The subjects 
were pre-aviation V-5 students at Duke University. 

Before training, a battery of "pre-tests” was administered which was 
intended to (a) measure possible perceptual and learning factors associ¬ 
ated with "aircraft recognition ability” and ( b ) aid in equating the groups- 
After training, an extensive battery of "post-tests” was administered to 
facilitate analysis of the final level of performance. It is the scores of all 
subjects on these pre- and post-tests and on the Final Test of aircraft 
recognition which comprise the main data of this paper. 

In accomplishing the first aim, the selection of tests which have 
predictive value for the outcome of training, the procedure essentially 
was to correlate scores of all 30 subjects on the pre-tests with scores on 
the criterion test, in this case, the Final Test. The testa which correlated 
significantly were treated by the Doolittle technique to obtain the multi¬ 
ple correlation with the Final Test and the percentage of the variance 
accounted for by each test. A further subsidiary aim was to obtain at 
least suggestive evidence as to the concomitants of the final level of per¬ 
formance in aircraft recognition. This was based upon the intercorrela- 

* Part of a thesis submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences of Duke Univer¬ 
sity, 1045. 
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tions of all tests, pre- and post-, and the necessarily subjective estimate 
of what each test tests. Because of the relatively apparent meaning of 
some of the tests, such as A. C. E. Psychological Examination and the 
Test of Previous Knowledge, and the large number of test intercorrela¬ 
tions, the task of interpretation was considerably facilitated, 

Procedure 

Classes were held for 45 minutes on Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
for a 6 week period. The pre-tests listed in Table 1 were administered 

Table 1 

Correlations of all Data with the Criterion 
Pro 1, Pie 2, and Post Refer to the Time of Administration 


Span of Apprehension* 


Interest I 

.53 

Pro 1 

.13 

Interest II (Improvement) 

.47 

Pre 2 

.05 

Previous Knowledge of Planes 


Post 

.0-1 

Pre 1 

.41 

Improvement Pre 1—Post 

-.13 

Reaction Time 


Improvement Pro 2—Post 

.05 

Light 


Memory Location 


Pre 1 

.02 

Pie 1 

.11 

Post 

.03 

Pro 2 

.10 

Common Objects 


Post 

.18 

Pre 1 

.18 

Memory-Complex Figures, Part 1 


Post 

.41 

Pre 1 

.38 

Improvement Pre 1—Post 

-.06 

Memory-Complei Figures, Pari 2 


Recognition of Planes 


Pre 1 

.20 

Post 

.26 

M emory-Air plane Recognition Aspects 


A,C.E. Psychological Examination 

.15 

Pic 1 

.29 

Grades in Academic Work 

.14 

Post 

.20 

Study Time on Aircraft Recognition 


Memory-Complex Figures, 5 n 


3rd Week 

-.57 

Pre l 

.63 

Study Time on Aircraft Recognition 


Acuity 


J f th Week 

-.43 

Pro 1 

.03 



Post 

.36 



Improvement Pre l—Post 

.54 




* Correlation coefficients after scoring by an alternative method (amt. ±) are: 
Pro 1 = ,10; Pro 2 = .19, and Post = .06, The consistent lack of correlation is impor¬ 
tant because this test has been used in some recognition schools before training on the 
assumption that it improved aircraft recognition ability. 

on two successive evenings 3 days before the training period began. The 
"Pre 1" tests were given on the first evening and the "Pre 2" tests, which 
were alternate forms of Pre 1 tests, were given on the second evening. 
The post-tests were on the Monday and Wednesday classes of the last 
week. These tests also were alternate forms with the exception of 
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Acuity and Recognition Time for Planes, In addition to the above, A. 
C. E. Psychological Examination scores and Grades in Academic Work 
were obtained from the Dean's office and Aircraft Recognition Study 
Time was obtained from a questionnaire on study habits. 

The experimenter operated a Baloptican with a shutter attachment 
for obtaining 1/50" to 1" exposures (by calibration, 1/40" and 4/5" 
respective)}'). The stimulus figures were projected on n screen about 5 
feet from the subjects. The testing was done in groups no larger than 
8 to lessen the possibility of differences between subjects caused b} r 
seating position, 1 The less essential details of the apparatus and testing 
conditions are more fully described -in another article (2). 

Description of Tests 2 

1. Span of Apprehension (Pre i, Pro 2, Post). The subjects were required 
to estimate the number of 5 centimeter 3 randomly arranged horizontal lines 
flashed on the screen for 1/50". The projection urea of the screen was approxi¬ 
mately 15" X 18". Each test contained 16 exposures with 4, 6, 8, or 10 lines 
in each. The scoring was done in two ways: (a) the number of incorrect 
estimates, and (6) the sum of the deviations from the actual number of lines 
exposed. 

2. Memory-Location (Pre 1, Pre 2, Post). A test of ability to reproduce on 
a grid sheet the location of a group of 3j4j" X 5" rectangles flashed on the 
screen for 1/50". Each test contained 12 exposures of 5, G, or 7 rectangles 
each. The score for each grid was the total of the omitted and incorrectly 
filled-in grid spaces. 

3. Memory-Complex Figures, Part 1, tjBO" ( Pre 1). Subjects must repro¬ 
duce simple geometric line figures presented for 1/50". Only 1 exposure was 
given for each of the 4 figures constituting the test. An arbitrarily-devised 
scoring system credited one point for each of 4 aspects of each figure. 

4. Memory-Complex Figures, Part 2, l/SO" ( Pre i ). Subjects must repro¬ 
duce geometric line figures of greater complexity than in Part 1, presented for 
1/50". Each of 3 figures was given 4 times in succession and after each presen¬ 
tation the earlier reproductions were covered with the left band while the new 
reproduction was drawn. The scoring was 1 point for each of G arbitrarily 
chosen aspects of each figure. The points for each reproduction were totaled 
to yield a score for each figure. 

5. Memory-Air plane Recognition Aspects, tj50 tf ( Pre l , Post). Plan view 
diagrams of airplanes, taken from Aeronautic* Aircraft Spotters 1 Handbook (1) 
were presented for 1/50", Sixty-five seconds were allowed after each exposure 
of a plane to check the presence or absence of 14 recognition aspects on a 
mimeographed check list. Subjects were informed that these were planes 
which were infrequently used and hence unfamiliar to them (as, c.g,, Loirc- 
Oliver 45, Falcho, Morruic-Saunicr 400). Before starting the test every effort 
was made to be sure that the recognition aspects in the check list were com¬ 
pletely understood. To equalize the amount of guessing, subjects were directed 

1 Analysis allowed no differences duo to seating position. Staff, Psychological Test 
Film Unit (3), mention like conclusions. 

1 Fuller descriptions and illustrations of the test materials arc presented in the doc¬ 
toral dissertation available through the Duke University Library. 

3 Five centimeters after projection on the screen. The increase in size on projection 
ia 1 to 5. 
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to leave no omissions. The Pro 1 test contained 10 planes, and Post test 
contained 5 additional planes. 

6- Memory-Complex Figures, 6 ,f (Pre i t Pre 2). This tost is similar to the 
Memory for Designs test in the Stanford-Binet. The 2 cards in Pre 1 were 
almost identical with the test cards in Form L and M of the Stanford-Binet, 
Each test card contained 2 figures which were presented simultaneously for 6". 
After approximately 3 seconds subjects were reminded to look at both figures. 
The figures on the Pre 2 cards 4 * * * 8 were considerably more complex than those of 
Pre 1. A more refined scoring than that used by tlio Stanford-Binet was 
devised—1 point for each of 5 aspects of the first figure and 1 point for each 
of 3 aspects in the second figure of each card. 

7. Acuity (Pre 1 } Post)- This test employed the Snellen Symbol E Chart,* 
The subject indicated the direction of the open end of the E using two-eyed 
vision. The score was the number of E's correctly read, on a chart with 
38 letters, 

8. Interest I, and 9. Interest II. These tests were given at the end of the 
fourth week of training. By way of introduction, the experimenter stated 
that some planes would be described which would uot be included in the course. 
However, students might be interested in these planes since they were com¬ 
monly used in training aviation personnel and in passenger service. A test 
was given of 6 planes, 3 views for each, to gee how many were already known 
before teaching. This test will be referred to as Interest I. The names, 
recognition features, and interest items for each plane were then discussed 
while viewing each plane for approximately 2 minutes each. Immediately 
after this teaching and without any previous warning another test was given 
to see how much had been learned. The Interest II scores are the improve¬ 
ment from the first to the second test. The scores on both the Interest I test 
and the Interest II test are considered as interest measures—the former on the * 
assumption that those students interested in aviation would have known more 
of the common planes, and the latter on the assumption that those students 
with greater interest would be more receptive to the teaching. 

10- Previous Knowledge of Planes ( Pre 1). This test contained 33 of the 36 
planes to be included in the syllabus, given a 3" exposure for each. All were 
plan view diagrams. 

11. Reaction Time . Before and after training, reaction times were taken 
for (a) seeing a 1/50 ,J light flash on the projection screen, and (fr) naming 
common objects, such as umbrella, book, cat, etc,, flashed on the projection 
screen for 1/50". These two kinds of reaction time were expected to prove 
useful when the recognition time for planes, measured at the end of training, 
was to be interpreted. The subjects were required to lift their forefinger from 
a stimulus key in circuit with a standard timer to indicate recognition and 
then name the plane. 9 

12. American Council on Education ( A . C. E.) Psychological Exayninalion . 
Scores on this test (total score on linguistic and quantitative sections) were 
obtained from the Dean's office. Most of the tests had been administered 
during the previous semester. 

13. Grades in Academic Work . The Dean's office also supplied the pre¬ 
vious semester's grades in academic work. Scores are the average of point 
equivalents for each grade: 13 points for a grade of A, 10 for B, 7 for C, etc. 

4 It was found that this act of stimulus cards correlated highly with Pro 1 but with 

no other teat. The greater complexity of these figures probably introduced an addi¬ 

tional influence to that measured in Pro 1. 

“American Optical Co., No. 1942. 

8 The writer is indebted to Mr. Walter Knight of the Department of Physics, Duke 

University, for constructing the efficient reaction time shutter attachment. 
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14, Study Time on Aircraft Recognition , 3rd Week, 

15. Study Time on Aircraft Recognilion l J^th Week . The time spent in 
studying aircraft recognition outside of class was recorded on a questionnaire 
on study habits. The total time in minutes for each week was used for corre¬ 
lation purposes. 


The Criterion Measure; the Final Test 

All tests were correlated with the 1/50" Final Test winch was admini¬ 
stered at the eighteenth session, the last session of the course, In the 
last 2 weeks of this course all groups were trained at the 1/50" standard 
and given many views of each plane. One picture and one diagram view 
of all 3G planes taught gave a total of 72 exposures in the 1/50" Final 
Test. Tliis test was longer and more difficult than any previously given. 
The split-half reliability coefficient was +.77. 

Results and Discussion 

Tests with Significant Correlations with the Final Test and with Each 
Other. The correlation coefficients of all tests with the criterion are 
presented in Table 1. Table 2 presents only those pre-tests with signifi- 

Table 2 

Main Tests: Correlation with Criterion, Reliability, and Significant 
Correlations with Other Tests 


Reliability: 
r with Self-r 



Final 

or 





Test 

Teat-re test 

Significant Pa with Other Testa 

1. Memory-Complex Figures, 

.38 

Part 11 

.43 

Memory-Complex Figures, 

.36 

Part 1, 1/50" 


Part 2 ) 

5" 


2. Memory-Complex Figures, 

.03 

Pro 11 

.74 

Memory-Location, Pre 2 

.54 

5" 


Pre 2 ) 

A.C.E. Psychological Ex¬ 
amination 

Memory-Complex Figures, 

.43 






Part I 

.36 

3. Previous Knowledge of 

.41 


.74 

lutelest I 

.43 

Planes used in the 

Syllabus 






4. Interest I 

.53 


.42 

Previous Knowledge 

.43 

5. Interest II 

.47 


_ * 

A.C.E. Psychological Ex- 






uminatio n 

.64 


* No satisfactory method is available for finding the reliability of this improvement 
score. However, an improvement score cannot be reliable if the tests from which it is 
calculated arc unreliable. The split-half reliability of the test from which Interest II 
is derived arc .42 and .52 respectively. 
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cant 7 correlations and also includes their reliability coefficients and a 
list of other pre- and post-tests with which these correlate significantly. 
The highest correlations with the criterion 9 (Table II) are (1) Memory- 
Complex Figures, Part 1; (2) Memory-Complex Figures, 5"; (3) Previous 
Knowledge of Planes used in the Syllabus; (4) Interest I, Knowledge of 
Planes (trainers and passenger); (5) Interest II, Improvement in Knowl¬ 
edge of Planes (the same planes as in Interest I). The significant cor¬ 
relations of these “main" tests with other tests should give some hints as 
to the nature of these main tests and at the same time a better under¬ 
standing of the nature of “aircraft recognition ability.” This problem 
will be more profitably considered after arriving at an estimate of the 
variance contributed by each main test to the total variance. 

Development of a Prognostic Test Battery . In the development of a 
prognostic test battery, the intercorrelations of 5 main tests and the 
Final Test were treated by the Doolittle technique and a multiple cor¬ 
relation (li) of .855 obtained. The index of forecasting efficiency is 
48.2%, The standard error of estimate was found to be 4.09. Thig 
means that in 67% of cases the predicted criterion score will be within 
4.09 points of the actual criterion score. The R has a coefficient of 
multiple determination of approximately 73% of the variance in the 
Final Test. Each variable contributes the following amount to the 
total variance: X 2) Memory-Complex Figures, Part 1, 1/50”, 8.0%; X& } 
Memory-Complex Figures, 5”, 28.9%; X*> Previous Knowledge of Planes, 
9.5%; Xf> t Interest I, Knowledge of Planes, 13.0%; and X Q , Interest II, 
Improvement in Knowledge of Planes, 13.6%. By far the greatest con¬ 
tribution is made by Memory-Complex Figuresj 5”. Interest I had 
Interest II make the next greatest contributions. However, all contri¬ 
butions are large enough to make it desirable to use all tests if this 
battery were to be used prognostically. 

Beta weights were then computed and the following regression equ¬ 
ation for predicting the criterion scores from the 5 tests was found: 
X\ p rc( i. = -3.100 + 1,033 X 2 + 1.815 X 2 + 0.443 X 4 + 0.576 X b + 
0.117 X 6 . 

It was suggested above that all of the tests should be used for prog¬ 
nosis since none of the variance contributions is small enough to disregard. 

7 All correlations must be .36 to be significant at the 5% level and .46 to be signifi¬ 
cant at the 1% level. 

8 Since the highest obtained correlation coefficient between consecutive aircraft rec¬ 
ognition tests is only .64, a correction for attenuation would considerably increase all 
correlations. However, it was thought more desirable in this preliminary study to 
present all the coefficients exactly as obtained and merely note the fact that a correction 
for attenuation would linve tho effect of increasing all coefficients by 1/V.644 or e.g. if 
r = .38, r e = .48, 
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Use of all tests presents no administrative difficulties, since all tests 
would take less than 45 minutes. 9 However, after this battery is vali¬ 
dated on another new and larger group, it may be found that inclusion of 
some of the tests is not economical. Furthermore, it is likely that length¬ 
ening of certain of the tests will result in an even greater R. The high R 
already obtained indicates that the preliminary search for prognostic 
tests appears to have succeeded in sampling the major areas contributing 
to success in aircraft recognition training, 

Table 3 

Diagrammatic Analysis of Interrelationships (Significant Correlations) Between the 
Main Tests;* Final Test and the Main Tests; and the 
MainiTests'and Other Tests 


Kind of Factor 

Main Tests 

(Correlated Significantly 
with Final Test) 

Testa Correlated 
Significantly 
with Main TcBt 
but not with 
Final Test 

Memory 

Measured before Training: 

Memory-Complex Figures, Part 1,1/50" 



Memory-Complex Figures, 5". 

. . Memory-Location 

Past Knowledge 

Previous Knowledge of Planes 

A.C.E. 

Interest 

Interest I 

Interest II. 

, .A.C.E. 

Acuity Improv. 

Measured after Training: 

Improv. in Acuity 


Reaction Time 

Reaction Time: Common Objects 



(Post). 

. .Reaction Time: 

Study 

Study Time for Aircraft 

Recognition of 
Planes (Post) 


Recognition** 



* Main teats which are significantly correlated arc bracketed. 
** A negative correlation. 


Analysis of Conditions Influencing Performance. One aim of this 
experiment was to obtain at least suggestive evidence which would in¬ 
crease understanding of the concomitants of successful performance. 
The variance contribution of each pre-test to the total variance is pres¬ 
ented in the preceding section. In the present section a more complete 
analysis will be attempted. For this purpose all tests, rather than only 
the pre-tests, with significant correlations with the criterion, must be 

1 Administrative time required for each test: Xi - five minutes; X 3 = five minutes; 
X A = ten minutes; X 6 = five minutes; and X t = twenty minuLca. Total administra¬ 
tion time = forty-five minutes. 
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considered. In addition, these tests might be better understood by 
considering the tests with which they, in turn, correlate significantly. 
The diagrammatic analysis in Tabic 3 is based upon both sets of correla¬ 
tions. 

A hypothetical analysis of the concomitants of successful performance 
based upon Table 3 might be as follows: 

(а) Memory for complex figures, perhaps of a visual memory type. 
Both memory at 5" and 1/50" exposure arc involved but particu¬ 
larly the former. 

(б) Past interest in learning planes and resultant knowledge of some 
planes. 

(c) Interest and intelligence 30 which permits ready learning of 
planes. 

(i d ) A tendency to adapt to the visual conditions demanded by the 
mode of presentation of planes. This is an inference from the 
significant correlation of Improvement in Acuity and the Pinal 
Test. 

(e) After training there is ability to recognize and name common 
objects more quickly under short exposure presentation condi¬ 
tions. 

(/) Existence of the above make a great deal of studying unnecessary. 
Another possible interpretation is that much study of the kind 
done actually interlers with proper learning. 

It is possible to infer from the variance contributions previously 
determined that the first 3 concomitants listed above are important for 
successful performance in the order listed. The factor which contributes 
the most to the final level of performance is the ability to remember com¬ 
plex material, relatively independently of exposure time. The past 
knowledge factor which contributes the second largest amount may also 
bo considered a memory factor. 

Summary and Conclusions 

The data for the present report were obtained almost entirely from 
tests given before and after an aircraft recognition training course. A 
prognostic battery and regression equation were found by applying the 
Doolittle technique to pre-tests with significant correlations with the 
Final Test. All of these selected pre-tests were found to contribute 
sufficiently to the total variance to warrant inclusion in the prognostic 
battery. Because of the high multiple correlation of .85 and the ease of 
administration of these tests, validation of the battery on a new and 
larger group of students is recommended. 

10 Although the intelligence measure (A. C. E.) did not correlate significantly with 
the Final Test, it did correlate highly with Interest II. 
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On the basis of the significant correlations between individual testa 
and the criterion, a hypothetical analysis was attempted on the concomi- 
tants of achieving successful performance in recognition under conditions 
of short exposure. These concomitants are briefly as follows: (a) memory 
for figures; (b) previous knowledge of planes; ( c ) interest and ability in 
learning planes; ( d) adapting to the short exposure visual conditions; 
(e) quick recognition of common objects after short exposure training; and 
(/) comparatively less home study. 

These relationships should hold particularly for recognition of this 
specific stimulus material. However, there is good reason for supposing 
that the relationships would hold for recognition of material of comparable 
level of complexity and of similarity within the group of items. 

Furthermore, the data presented in this section are of great utility 
for future experiments. The analysis of concomitants of achieving the 
final level of performance would enable a more complete equation of 
groups than was possible before this experiment, and would open the 
way to final answers to the kinds of problems described in an earlier 
experiment (2) on the relative efficiency of training procedures. 

Received October 18, W/rf. 
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Psychological Principles in Army Administration 
Louis L. McQuitty,* Lt. Col., AGP 

University Training Command) MT0USA t APO 40 , c l° Postmaster, 

New York , N. Y, 

The army encompasses a tremendous administrative responsibility. 
This is true both from the point of view of the number of individuals ad¬ 
ministered and from the many details of human behavior minutely 
affected. Some military psychologists have proven so successful in their 
approaches to administrative problems that their commanders have 
placed them in larger administrative duties involving fascinating and 
practical psychological problems. Most of the psychological problems 
posed cannot bo referred for final solutions to established laws, principles 
or axioms. An alternative approach is to obtain as much insight as 
possible through discussions by those trained in fields of knowledge 
closely related to the problems. This paper represents one such dis¬ 
cussion. It outlines tried methods of solutions to army administrative 
problems and suggests the psychological principles from which they 
appear to derive. 


Administrative Organization 

One of the first problems containing psychological implications with 
which the army administrator must concern himself is the type of per¬ 
sonnel organization he is going to install in order to accomplish the mis¬ 
sion for which he is responsible. The size of the mission is often so great 
that the administrator cannot accomplish the job by himself and cannot 
even keep himself informed on all of its many aspects, It is therefore 
incumbent on the administrator that he divide the mission into goals and 
assign the goals to sub-administrators. 

The division into goals should be based on a careful study of the 
mission. The mission requires execution of certain work functions in 
order to accomplish it. These work functions form clusters in the sense 
that the component functions of any one cluster arc highly dependent 
upon one another but are relatively independent of the functions of other 
clusters. The division of the mission into goals should be so accomplished 
that each goal represents a cluster of work functions. An illustration of 

*On military leave of absence from the Department of Psychology, University of 
Illinois. 
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this point is readily available in the consideration of personnel adminis¬ 
tration and classification responsibilities as a mission. One possible 
division would be to have a personnel administration section and a classi¬ 
fication section* Each section would handle its particular responsibilities 
as they pertained to both officers and enlisted men. An alternative 
division would be to have an officer section and an enlisted section* Each 
section would handle personnel administration and classification func¬ 
tions, one section as they pertain to officers and the other as they pertain 
to enlisted men. A comparative study of these two alternative divisions 
reveals that soldiers on duty in the officer section could operate satis¬ 
factorily with little reference to soldiers on duty in the enlisted section. 
The work functions represented by the officer and enlisted sections con¬ 
stitute clusters and the clusters are relatively independent. This condi¬ 
tion is just the opposite of that which exists when the division is into 
a personnel administration section and a classification section. The 
soldiers on duty in these two sections must be continually communicating 
with one another in order to function satisfactorily. These two sections 
do not represent independent clusters. 

The division of the mission into goals represented by relatively inde¬ 
pendent work clusters, as purposed herein, is considered to be desirable 
because of the following reasons: 

(1) It minimizes the amount of coordination needed; (2) It lessens 
the chances for personality frictions which are apt to occur when persons 
of equivalent rank and responsibilities have to coordinate and determine 
for which aspect of a mission they are responsible; and (3) Each sub- 
administrator has the maximum amount of autonomy possible within 
army organization. Practically all his dealings are with his immediate 
superior or his immediate subordinates. 

The administrator, unless he is charged with a small and minor mis¬ 
sion, will find it advisable to delegate to sub-administrators all of the 
duties contained in the mission. This will leave the administrator free 
to discharge the responsibilities of general supervision, coordination with 
those on an equivalent administrative level, and to report to and receive 
directives from his immediate superior. General supervision should 
include: (1) A review of non-routine work submitted to higher authority; 
(2) A review of the assignments of incoming non-routine tasks to sub- 
administrators in order to assure that the original division into sub¬ 
missions is followed or revised when appropriate; (3) A continual review 
of personnel allotments to the sub-divisions in order to maintain equiva¬ 
lent work loads for all concerned as the amount of work charged to the 
sub-divisions fluctuates; and (4) Inspections of the accomplishments of 
sub-administrators. 
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If the administrator follows this plan of office organization, he will 
usually discover that from four to six is the appropriate number of siib- 
adminisfcrators for his immediate supervision. 

Having attempted to so organize the functional aspects of the office 
to assure wholesome relationships between personalities, the administra¬ 
tor can further the realization of the desired ends by an appropriate dis¬ 
tribution of office space. This statement is based on the assumption 
that desired cooperation is more likely to ensue if it is made easy, the 
parties concerned are friends, and each appreciates the problems of the 
others. It is believed that these latter conditions are usually achieved if 
the sub-administrators are placed in the same office or in adjoining offices 
and communication between them is readily available at all times. 

It is felt that the above suggested organization tends to facilitate 
smooth operation because it decreases the chances for personality frictions 
by lessening the possibilities for misunderstandings and frustrations. 
It charges the administrator primarily with the job of making the organi¬ 
zation function properly. This enables him to forsee possible personality 
difficulties before they arise and to act to correct them before they become 
serious. 

Having organized the office, both from the point of view of space 
assignments and functional responsibilities, there are the problems of the 
relationships of the administrator to his sub-administrators, to his co~ 
administrators and to his superior. 

Relationships between Administrator and Superior 
The significance of the relationship of the administrator to his superior 
is realized in part when one recalls that in army life a soldier is responsible 
to his superior for practically everything he does or fails to do. It ia 
therefore incumbent upon a soldier administrator to build a wholesome 
relationship between himself and his superior. In order to achieve this 
end he should learn the details of his superior's personality. He should 
listen very attentively to everything he says. He should study his 
motivations and attempt to predict his reactions to situations as they 
arise. He should put tactful questions when answers to these assist him 
to know better the desires of his superior as they pertain to military 
matters and when the questions can be put without arousing offense. 
These suggestions derive from the principle that there are wide individual 
differences in superiors and what might appeal to one would be acted on 
unfavorably by another. The solution is to know the superior to whom 
one is responsible as well as possible so that appropriate matters may be 
presented in a manner so as to be favorably received. 

Despite the individual differences in superiors there are usually some 
principles of approach that will be favorably received by most of them. 
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It is well to be acquainted with these because in army life there is often a 
change in the individual to whom any one ia responsible, and the gener¬ 
ally acceptable principles have to be relied upon until one can learn the 
personality characteristics of his new superior. One can try the generally 
applicable principles and observe closely their effects. He can revise 
them in the light of his observations. 

Primary among the generally acceptable principles is the desirability 
of putting one's suggestions for the accomplishment of tasks or goals too 
his superior in such a way that they imply that the administrator fully 
realizes that decisions on the matters are the prerogative of the superior, 

If any of the suggestions are adopted and prove successful, the administra¬ 
tor can usually motivate wholesome relationships, if he makes inherent 
in his report of the success to the superior the realization that it was the 
judgment of the superior which decided in advance that the ideas would 
be successful. This tends to encourage in the superior the feeling of 
ownership for the program involved and thus the program obtains his 
support more effectively. Several repetitions of this nature create in the 
superior more and more of a feeling of personal ownership for oil of the 
programs that derive from the administrator under consideration to the 
end that the latter obtains a very high level of support, 

On the other hand, if an idea suggested by the administrator and 
approved by the superior should fail, it is well that the report of failure 
include the realization by the administrator that he suggested the idea 
and accepts responsibility for its failure. The necessary derogatory im¬ 
pression ensuing from a report of failure is lessened by including a sug¬ 
gestion—particularly well thought out—to improve or substitute for the 
idea which failed on first trial. 

Many of the suggestions which the administrator recommends to his 
superior will originate with his immediate sub-administrators or even 
lower in the administrative echelon. It is well that the administrator 
credit them to the appropriate individuals when he recommends them to 
his superior because this is one way in which the administrator can en¬ 
courage his superior to the realization that his actions are not predicated 
on a mere desire to create a particularly favorable personal impression. 
In addition, to give the credit where duo will help one's relationship with 
one’s sub-administrators because the chances are the superior will ac¬ 
knowledge the contribution at some time to the sub-administrators con¬ 
cerned, and the sub-administrators will feel kindly to know that they have 
been given due credit. 

At times the administrator will receive from his superior directives 
with which he may immediately disagree. It is wise that he be hesitant 
about expressing his disagreement unless invited to do so, and then it 
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should be done with reservations. It may be that the superior, and even 
his superiors, have spent a great deal of time thinking through and study¬ 
ing the directives. The directives may be the product of tremendous 
efforts- For the administrator, a junior, to object with little apparent 
study may not portray due respect and may be unfavorably received 
because of the apparent failure of the administrator to give due study to 
the directives before voicing his attitude toward them. Also if he takes 
time for himself and liis sub-administrators to study them and report to 
him he may arrive at more valuable conclusions, which will be more re- 
s-pected because they have first been given due consideration, and the 
superior may not be as emotionally interested in the directives as he was 
soon after he may have spent hours working on them and thinking about 
them. Also the administrator establishes an attitude of confidence to¬ 
ward himself if he is very cautious about raising problems in connection 
with directives to him. He may be able to establish in his superior the 
attitude that the latter should consider very carefully when the admin¬ 
istrator raises a problem. Such, of course, would be a definite asset to 
the administrator and would probably spread to become a more general 
attitude of regard by the superior toward the administrator. 

Another possible way to build a favorable attitude in the mind of the 
superior and to save him embarrassment as well as put him in a position 
to justly defend the actions of his subordinates is for the administrator 
to keep the superior especially well informed on what transpires. This 
applies in particular when the administrator or hia staff has been guilty 
of an oversight or some other type of negligence or when occasion has 
required the issuance to commanders of lower echelons directives to 
which they are expected to object. The chances are the negligence or 
objection will be reported through command channels and will come to 
the superior from personnel to which he is responsible. He can do much 
to retain cooperation and understanding among all concerned if he is in a 
position to give immediately the full story on the matter under considera¬ 
tion. 

There is of course always a question of the minuteness of matters of 
potential objection and negligence which should be reported to the super¬ 
ior by the administrator. The answer to this problem depends on the 
personal preference of the superior and can usually be discovered by 
appropriate questioning when such matters are reported. His preference 
will usually reflect the attitude of the individuals to whom he is responsi¬ 
ble and the tendencies of lower and higher commanders in reporting 
objectionable matters. Some commanders will attempt to report their 
objections with reasons to the office which issued the directive involved 
and which appears to be immediately responsible so that a more satis- 
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factory arrangement may be evolved at that level if possible. Others 
will invariably report their objections to personnel in higher echelons of 
administration and therefore make it desirable for those personnel to 
keep well informed on the matters because they can thereby make a more 
favorable impression on the objecting commander, who usually ranks the 
administrative personnel, to the end that cooperative understanding has 
a better chance of continuing. 

The points just outlined covering principles that are considered gen¬ 
erally helpful to an administrator in adapting to h;s superior are predi¬ 
cated on the belief that personal understanding between the two con¬ 
cerned is of primary importance, that the administrator as the junior 
should consider it his responsibility to make whatever adaptation is 
necessary to accomplish the desired relationship, that the administrator 
should regard himself as an assistant to the superior in the accomplish¬ 
ment of the latter's mission, that frankness and cooperation are essential 
to personal understanding, and that credit will accrue to those to whom 
it is due much more readily if they make no obvious moves designed 
merely to enchance it—and besides—self credit, especially in a war effort, 
is of no consequence; the one great dedication should be successful and 
efficient prosecution of the war. 

Relationships between Administrator and Sub-Administrators 

The fundamental fact to keep in mind in considering the relationships 
of the administrator to his sub-administrators is that the discussion is 
here pitched at that echelon where the size of the mission is so large that 
its accomplishment has been entirely delegated—leaving the administra¬ 
tor free to give his full time to the supervision of his subordinates. The 
administrator is dependent upon his subordinates for accomplishment of 
the mission, and hia success depends on his qualities of leadership in a 
particular field. His job is to assure that the maximum achievements 
are realized by his subordinates. These achievements must be realized 
as a functional component of a much larger whole. They must be ap¬ 
propriately adjusted to the much larger functional framework. The 
administrator must therefore be a successful teacher. He must be able 
to give his sub-administrators a clear concise picture of the mission for 
which he is responsible, He must be able to give a significant and mean¬ 
ingful picture of how this mission fits into the larger framework. He must 
bo able to teach each sub-administrator to realize and comprehend hi9 
particular goal in its perspective to the goals of other sub-administrators 
and in perspective to the still larger functional framework. He can test 
his success. If hia subordinates are making recommendations which his 
knowledge of the overall situation frequently reveals to him are inap¬ 
propriate, then he is not keeping his subordinates sufficiently well in- 
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formed—and if he is passing these recommendations on approved to 
higher administrative echelons where they are not favorably considered, 
then he is not keeping himself nor his subordinates sufficiently well in¬ 
formed. The suggestions just offered are believed to derive from the 
principle that appropriate achievements depend on clear cut under¬ 
standings of missions and that one characteristic of respected leadership 
depends on an unbiased ability to search oneself and one's organization 
for shortcomings before blaming one's subordinates. 

If the shortcomings are discovered in oneself, one must take immedi¬ 
ate steps to correct them, and one way that one can usually assure himself 
that he and his subordinates are sufficiently well informed to properly 
discharge their duties is to attempt to keep himself sufficiently well in¬ 
formed to accomplish the mission of his superior and frankly attempt to 
keep his immediate subordinates sufficiently well informed that any one 
of them could step into his position. This has the effect of keeping a 
personal goal immediately in front of all personnel concorned and acts as 
a strong motivating factor. It also makes a very favorable impression 
on superiors to observe the continued smooth functioning that ensues 
even though key personnel are suddenly lost as so frequently happens in 
many army organizations. 

The above suggestions encourage successful leadership through careful 
instructions to subordinates. Another method of giving direction to the 
work of subordinate is for the administrator as the leader to assist his sub¬ 
ordinates to know his personality characteristics. The better able he is 
to acquaint them with his personality characteristics the better able they 
will bo to follow his desires. He will assist his subordinates in this respect 
if he always gives reasons for his decisions. In addition, this policy 
makes him very careful of his decisions and often prevents him from 
making errors of decision, especially so, if he creates in his subordinates a 
feeling of freedom to express disagreements. This feeling is enhanced if 
such expressions are always given careful and tactful consideration and if 
appreciation is shown for them even though they are not accepted. The 
approach just offered is believed lo derive from the principle that freedom 
of action—herein fostered by an overall knowledge of the mission plus 
responsibility for definite goals—encourages initiative. 

Initiative can often be still further encouraged by emphasizing respon¬ 
sibility to personnel to whom goals are assigned. Such personnel will 
sometimes come to the administrator with questions designed to obtain 
the solution from him—and for the administrator to give it will encourage 
dependence upon him at the expense of properly developing his subordi¬ 
nates. 

The assignment of goals also obligates the administrator from the 
point of view of some subordinates. They feel that the administrator 
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should at least give them an opportunity to express their opinions on 
matters prior to a decision having been made. To comply with this 
obligation should not only assist in developing and maintaining desired 
personal relationships but should also produce valuable ideas which 
might otherwise be overlooked. 

The suggestions enumerated above are based on the principle that 
smoother personal relationships are maintained and more is achieved 
when all personnel are given a clear cut understanding of their responsi¬ 
bilities, are taught to exercise their initiative, and the initiative of all is 
given proper direction by means of keeping all personnel sufficiently well 
informed so that they have proper perspectives for expressing themselves. 

Relationships between Administrator and Co-Administrators 

By keeping oneself especially well informed and by thinking out ones 
decisions with ones sub-administrators, as just outlined, the administrator 
keeps himself peculiarly adept to deal effectively with his co-administra¬ 
tors, with whom he must cooperate and with whom he is often in competi¬ 
tion. He must cooperate with them because all are working for the ac¬ 
complishment of the mission of their common superior and for the greater 
goal of successful and efficient prosecution of the war. He is often in 
competition with them because all are often highly motivated by the 
superior, all are rated as to efficiencies by their superior, and disagree¬ 
ments arise as to how the mission of the superior should be accomplished 
and as to whom of the sub-administrators should be responsible for the 
various aspects of the mission. The administrator who is well reinforced 
by knowledge and carefully thought out principles has the advantage 
because he is prepared for discussion periods which usually arise suddenly. 
In alternative solutions that arise in these discussions he should take only 
efficient accomplishment of the mission of his superior as the primary 
purpose, and this principle in conjunction with an unusual background of 
pertinent knowledge will give him a solution for which he can acquire 
support through an intellectual, non-emotional, presentation. This 
presentation will encourage better personal relationships if the intellec¬ 
tual contributions are offered in the form of suggestions and if the con¬ 
tributor takes advantage of every opportunity to evolve them from the 
personnel in the discussion. He will then usually be admired by his 
colleagues and appreciated by his superior. 

The proposals herein offered for efficient functioning of an administra¬ 
tive organization arc analogous to those often proposed for the healthy 
minded functioning of a human organism. They derive from the primary 
principle that efficiency will ensue in the organization, or organism, if 
there is a clear cut goal adjusted to the capacity present and if all com¬ 
ponents are carefully directed and motivated toward its realization. 
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Resum6 and Psychological Possibilities 
This paper was motivated by the realisation that never before have 
psychologists contributed so much in so many assignments heretofore not 
filled by personnel especially trained in the understanding of behavior. 
The exigencies of war and the success of sonic military psychologists in 
non-special ized aspects of their assignments have placed them in these 
pursuits. This unusual sitimtion demands discussion in order that it may 
be properly evaluated, in order that full advantage may bo taken of its 
opportunities, and—more specifically—in order that psychologists in 
these assignments may take advantage of the contributions of their 
colleagues. 

The paper outlines psychological approaches that have been applied 
to certain army administrative problems. The discussion is pitched at 
that level where the administrator must depend entirely on his subordi¬ 
nates for the accomplishment of the tasks, Iiis achievement depends on 
leadership and organization, He teaches his subordinates to understand 
clearly their goals ill proper perspective to the larger missions. He en¬ 
courages and dcvclopes responsibility, initiative and determination in 
his subordinates and gives them the maximum authority justified by 
their understanding of the missions. He establishes an organization 
which facilitates wholesome personal relationships and which minimizes 
the amount of coordination required. He motivates maximum effort 
and directs it into the channels where it is most productive. 

It is hoped that this paper will encourage other similar discussions. 
It may be that these discussions would reveal many psychological ap¬ 
proaches which could be applied to practical pursuits of peace time living. 
It may be that material could be gleaned for psychological courses in 
business administration and other practical subjects, It may be that 
many psychologists have been developed into practical administrators 
and executives capable of outstripping their non-specialized competitors. 
And, it may be that many occupational pursuits, now considered non- 
professional, involve so many psychological considerations that they 
could be more effectively discharged by personnel specialized in the 
understanding of human behavior. 

Received August ;?0, 19/ft. 



A Statistical Study of Visual Functions and 
Industrial Safety 

N. Frank Stump 

General Personnel Department, Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated , 

Rome, New York 

The purpose of this study was to determine the statistical significance 
of differences between average visual performance for various accident 
groups. Three groups evaluated from first aid records wore compared: 
(1) An Accident-Free group, (2) A High-Frequency-of-Minoi-Accident 
group, and (3) A Serious-Injury group, The employees were classified 
in each of these groups by the Safety Engineer, a Personnel Assistant, 
and the Author, after thoroughly examining the individual accident 
records for a twelve-month period. 

Visual Tests Used 

Twelve visual tests were administered to the three employee groups 
having various past histories regarding accidents. The complete set of 
testa are incorporated in the Bausch and Lomb Ortho-Rater} They are: 

1, Acuity, both eyes, far and near distances; 2, Acuity, each eye 
separately, at far and near distances (not occluded); 3. Vertical and 
Lateral Phoria, 2 or Muscle Balance, at far and near distances; 4. Color; 
and 5, Depth or Stcreopsk 

Since the tests for “Acuity, each eye separately” were administered 
without occlusion, both eyes were functioning normally, even though 
each was being tested separately. The natural-function method is far 
superior to the obsolete procedure of placing a cardboard before alternate 
eyes when testing. Unfortunately, this latter method is being generally 
used today for certifying auto drivers throughout the country, and for 
testing industrial employees during medical examination. 

Results 

Tabic 1 shows Moans and Critical Ratios for 22 visual test scores 
including various score combinations. If raw scores from only twelve 
Ortho-Rater tests were considered, the number of comparisons between 
visual functions would have been limited. By combining these raw 

1 For description of these tests see: Standard Practice in the Administration of the 
Bausch c£ Lomb Occupational Vision Tests with the Ortho-Rater , February, 19*14. 

2 Joseph Tiffin, Industrial psychology. New York; Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1942. Ch. VI. 
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Table 1 

Means and Critical Ratios of Three Accident Groups Compared with Regard to 
Various Visual Functions 


(Note; A = Accident-Free; B - Iligli-Frequency; C = Serious-Injury. N = 106.) 




Means 


Critical Ratios 

Tests 

A 

B 

C 

Af a~M c 

M. a-M u 

MirM c 

1. Acui ty—Both Eyes—Far 

10.81 

10.14 

9.83 

2.23 

1.69 

.65 

2. Acui ty—Right Eye—Far 

0.80 

8.83 

8 86 

2.13 

2.26 

.051 

3. Acuity—Loft Eye—Far 

9.86 

8.67 

8,61 

2.06 

2.08 

.08 

4. Acuity—Better Eye—Far 

10.53 

9.72 

9,69 

2.03 

2.21 

.06 

6. Acuity—Worse Eye-Far 

9.25 

7.78 

7.78 

2.53 

2.50 

.00 

6. Lateral Phoria—Far 

7.44 

6.72 

7.19 

,37 

1.25 

.67 1 

7. Vertical Phoria—Far 

5.56 

5.25 

4.92 

1.75 

1.02 

.80 

8. Acuity—Both Eyes—Near 

11.08 

10.69 

10,58 

.98 

.87 

.21 

9. Acuity—Right Eye—Near 

9.03 

8.68 

8,92 

.18 

.70 

.50“ 

10. Acuity—Left Eye—Near 

9.61 

9.28 

9.06 

,92 

.57 

.33 

11. Lateral Phoria—Near 

6.33 

7,14 

7.31 

1.23 4 

l,02 fi 

.21° 

12. Vertical Phoria—Near 

13, Lateral Phoria—Near sub- 

4.GI 

4.61 

4.00 

1.84 

.00 

1.50 

traded from Far, plus 10 

14. Better Eye—Near sub¬ 

11.11 

9.68 

9.89 

1.77 

1.99 

.39' 

tracted from Far, plus 5 

16. Worse Eye—Near sub¬ 

5.53 

4.64 

4.89 

1.09 

L63 

.SO 8 

tracted from FaF, plus 6 

6.61 

5.97 

5.58 

1.84 

1.04 

.72 

10. Worse Eye—Near 

8.64 

7.86 

8.17 

.77 

1.24 

.44® 

17. Better Eye—Near 

10.00 

10.03 

0 81 

.36 

,05™ 

.40 

18. Depth 

5.04 

3.53 

4.72 

1.31 

3 27 

1.60” 

19. Color 

20. Vertical Phoria—Near sub¬ 

4.44 

4.25 

4,31 

.44 

.60 

.17“ 

tracted from Far, plus 3 

21. Acuity—Both Eyes—Near 

3.89 

3.64 

3.92 

.08 11 

.90 

.78“ 

subtracted from Far, plus 5 
22. Total for 7 teats — Both; 
Right; Left; Better; Worse; 
(Fur Vision) Lat. Phoria, 

4,72 

4.44 

4,25 

,82 

.67 

.39 

Near from Far; and Depth 
23. Education — Grades com¬ 

67.08 

58.25 

69.39 

2.69 

5.44 

.44“ 

pleted in school 

8.53 

9.00 

8.66 

.05 16 

.90” 

.82 


Explanation of footnote numbers: The following combinations should read Mc~M a 
4,13, 16; Mo-Ma 5, 10, 17; and M c -Mn 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 14, 15. 


scores into different combinations, however, a total of 22 actual and 
alloyed values resulted. 

Educational Status of the Three Groups Compared 
The number of school grades completed was taken as an indication of 
the mental alertness of the individuals. Some studies have been made 
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which indicate that the amount of schooling received is a fair index of 
general ability. It was regarded, therefore, as essential to hold education 
fairly constant, on the average, for the three groups, The Critical 
Ratios between the three injury groups indicate that the average differ¬ 
ences in schooling received by these groups are not significant, 3 the 
Critical Ratios for the Accident-Free group as compared with the High- 
Frequency and the Serious-In jury group being ,90 and .05, respectively. 
The Critical Ratio of the High-Frequency group when compared to 
Serious-Injury group was .82. 

Accident-Free vs. Serious-Injury 

The data reveal that the Ortho-Rater Means show a significant 
difference in favor of the Accident-Free group over the Serious-Injury 
group in the following visual functions: (a) Acuity—both eyes, far vision; 
(b) Acuity—right eye, far vision; (c) Acuity—left eye, far; (d) Acuity— 
better eye, far; and (e) Acuity—worse eye, far. 

When seven of the visual tests in the Ortho-Rater were combined a 
highly significant difference resulted between the Mean scores of Accident- 
Free employees and Serious-Injury scores, the Critical Ratio being 2.69. 

Accident-Free vs. High-Frequency 

Critical ratios exceeded the criterion when the Accident-Free group 
was compared with the High-Frequency group on the following test data: 
(a) Acuity—right eye, far; (l) Acuity—left eye, far; ( c ) Acuity—better 
eye, far; (cl) Acuity—worse eye, far; and (e) Depth. 

Special mention should be made of the Critical Ratio of 1,99 of 
Lateral Phoria,—near subtracted from far. Since this Critical Ratio is 
only .04 below the criterion, a definite trend is unquestionably indicated 
here. 

The combined total of seven visual tests indicates a highly significant 
difference between the Mean scores of the Accident-Free and of the High- 
Frequency group, the Critical Ratio being 5.44. 

High-Frequency vs. Serious-Injury 

Not a single Critical Ratio meets the criterion (2.03) for significant 
difference between these two groups. These findings arc what one should 
naturally expect, provided the personnel for these experimental groups 
were properly evaluated. It is generally agreed among authorities in the 
field that a High-Frequency case is a potentially Serious-Accident case; 
so, the present Serious-Accident individual is, in many cases, the previous 
High-Frequency individual. This thesis is important in the prediction 

3 J. P. Guilford, Psychometric methods. Now York: McGraw-Hill hook Company, 
Izic., 1936, 548-549. A value of 2.03 to the criterion selected for significance. 
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of the eventual Serious-Injury individual on the basis of High-Frequency. 
This fact is further substantiated by the low Critical Ratio, when a com¬ 
posite of seven visual scores waa studied between the High-Frequency 
and Serious-Injury group. 

Of course, there are some exceptions to the rule. There may be some 
persons who have serious accidents but who never have been classified as 
the High-Frequency type. Nevertheless, those data support the above 
thesis quite well. 

Visual functions seem to be an important contributing factor for the 
safely of the industrial worker. Obviously, many factors enter to make 
an employee an absolutely safe worker, but visual functions have only 
recently taken their place as being equally as important as, if not more 
important than, other factors covered in the literature on safety. 

Summary 

(1) The Accident-Free group is significantly superior in visual 
functions to the Serious-Injury group and also to the High-Frequency 
group in the following: (a) Acuity—right eye—far vision; (6) Acuity— 
left eye—far vision; (c) Acuity—better eye—far; and ( d ) Acuity—worse 
eye—far. 

This points to conclusions similar to those reached in previous experi¬ 
ments reported by the writer. 4 It is well to note that the Accident- 
Free group earned significantly higher scores in visual performance for 
the poorer eye than did the other two groups, 

{1) Acuity, Both Eyes, Far Vision scores indicate the Accident-Free 
group to be superior to the Serious-Accident group, 

(3) Depth perception is present to a significantly higher degree in 
the Accident-Free group than in the High-Frequency group. 

(4) In addition, there seems to be a trend in the direction of the 
visual functions and safety; Lateral Plioria— Near subtracted from 
Lateral Phoria—Far. 

(5) When a composite of seven visual functions was made the Acci¬ 
dent-Free group was superior to the High-Frequency and Serious-Injury 
group, the Critical Ratios being 2.69 and 5.44, respectively. 

Received December 7, 

4 Visual functions as related to nccidcnt-pronencss, Personnel , 1944, 21, 50-50; 
Spotting the accident-prone workers by visual testa. Fact. MqwL, 1045, 103, 109-112; 
Visual functions and safety. Nat, Safety News, 1944, 49, 22 IF. 



Effect of Visual Adaptation Upon Intensity of Illumination 
Preferred for Reading With Direct Lighting * 

Miles A. Tinker 

University of Minnesota 

A reader rarely hesitates to express a preference for what he considers 
to be an adequate light intensity far easy and comfortable reading. 
Luclciesh and Moss (4) claim that this subjective method of investigation 
yields both significant and interesting results. Although they admit that 
such results are not desirable for laying a scientific foundation for lighting, 
it is employed by them as corroborative evidence* In general, prefer¬ 
ences for illumination intensities have been employed for two purposes: 
(1) as supplementary data in prescribing foot-candle standards for reading 
and (2) to persuade consumers that a high level of light intensity is de¬ 
sirable. The validity of such practices may be questioned. In this paper 
the plan is to examine critically the evidence in the field and to present 
new experimental data on the validity of preferred intensities as a meas¬ 
ure of ease of seeing* 

Review of Previous Experiments 

In a study by Luckieah and Moss (4), 82 subjects selected the intensity 
of illumination considered as ideal for an extended period of reading black 
print on white paper. The readers employed their own criteria of com¬ 
fort afforded by the lighting, Intensities from 10 to 1,000 foot-candles 
were available. Preferences were distributed as follows: 11 per cent at 
10 foot-candles, 18 at 20, 32 at 50, 20 at 100, 17 at 200, 1 at 500 and 1 at 
1,000. Although it is stated that the subjects chose an average of about 
100 foot-candles, the authors do not note that the median was at 50 in 
this atypical distribution. It is common statistical practice, of course, 
to use the median rather than the mean in atypical distributions. In 
another report (1) Luclciesh states that many observers chose 370 foot- 
candles of illumination for comfortable reading. The readers viewed an 
illuminated page of a telephone directory through a small window in a 
black box. Nothing ia said concerning the visual adaptation of the sub¬ 
jects. Little confidence can be placed in this uncontrolled experiment. 

Several other experiments have been performed. Luckiesh, Taylor 

* Grateful acknowledgment is given to the Graduate School, University of Minne¬ 
sota, for research grant to finance this study. 
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and Sinden (2), employing well distributed general illumination, found 
that subjects preferred on the average 5.3 foot-candles for reading 11 and 
12 point type, and 10.6 to 16.1 foot-candles for 9 point. For a low degree 
of contrast between 9 point type and printing surface, 17*4 foot-candles 
were chosen when 30 were available. In another study with well diffused 
general illumination, Luckiesh and Taylor (3) obtained preferences of 
illumination intensities for reading 9 point type. With up to 8 foot- 
candles available, the readers chose 4.2; with 30, 10.6; with 45, 16.1; with 
G5, 23.2; and with 100, 35.8. It was concluded that the renders did not 
choose the maximum because they probably assumed that the desired 
intensity was somewhere between the extremes. This conclusion appears 
unwarranted since in the experiment cited above (4), in which preferences 
were made solely upon the basis of the reader's own criteria of comfort 
afforded by the lighting and with no suggestion that one's choice should 
avoid extremes, the median choice was only 50 foot-candles. 

Why do such different choices appear when the reader expresses his 
preference for the illumination intensity best suited for comfortable 
reading? In the data cited above, there is a suggestion that visual adapt¬ 
ation at the time of the choice plays a dominant role in the choice. As 
the eyes are exposed to a greater range of intensities, partial adaptation 
to brighter illumination may occur and this can lead to a choice of more 
foot-candles for comfortable reading. It is well known that vision readily 
adapts to easy and efficient seeing within a wide range of illumination 
intensities. To test the hypothesis that visual adaptation influences the 
reader's preference for the illumination intensity best for comfortable 
reading, an experiment was carried out by Tinker (6). There were 144 
readers tested. At one sitting a subject was adapted for 15 minutes to 
8 foot-candles intensity and then chose, by the paired comparison method, 
between 8 foot-candles and each of the following intensities: 1, 2, 3, 5, 12, 
18, 26, and 41 foot-candles. There was a four minute readaptation to 
the 8 foot-candles before each succeeding choice. At the other sitting, 
the subject was adapted to 52 foot-candles and then chose between 52 and 
each of the following intensities: 18, 30, 41, 46, 59, 62, 71, and 100 foot- 
candlcs. When adapted to 8 foot-candles, 8 foot-candles was preferred 
most frequently for easy and comfortable reading, but the median was at 
12 foot-candlcs. Similarly, when adapted to 52 foot-candles, the median 
choice was for the intensity to which the subject was adapted. It seems 
clear that visual adaptation at the moment determines to a large degree 
the intensity preferred for reading under general illumination. 

In a preliminary study of illumination intensities preferred for reading 
under direct lighting, Aasen, Bunvell and Harmon (cited by Tinker, 7) 
obtained choices in a situation which approximated the light from the 
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old-fashioned type of bridge lamp. The reader explored over a range of 
from 1 to 50 foot-candles. When progressing from low to high intensi¬ 
ties, the mean choice wag 21.5 foot-candles; from high to low intensities, 
28.9 foot-candles. In a similar study of preferences of illumination in¬ 
tensities for reading, Tinker (7) employed metal shade, flexible arm read¬ 
ing lamps which yielded strictly local illumination. The mean intensity 
chosen by the readers was 42.6 foot-candles when 3 to 160 were available. 
Although visual adaptation was not adequately controlled in either of 
these experiments, there are indications that variation in adaptation was 
influencing the results. There is need for further experimentation in 
this kind of situation with strict control of visual adaptation, This is 
done in the following study. 

Description of Experiment 

The purpose of this experiment is to determine illumination intensi¬ 
ties preferred for easy and comfortable reading under strictly localized 
lighting when visual adaptation is controlled. The experiment was con¬ 
ducted in a light laboratory with no outside windows, hence rigid control 
of illumination was possible. Six standard, metal shade, flexible arm 
reading lamps equipped with regular frosted bulbs provided highly local¬ 
ized lighting. The fairly uniform spot of illumination on the reading 
stand was about 10 inches in diameter. From the perimeter of this area 
outward, the illumination decreased rapidly in intensity. 

Sixty university students served as subjects. There were two ses¬ 
sions of 50 minutes for each subject. At each session, the subject was 
adapted to a certain standard level of illumination intensity. At one 
sitting this level was 20 foot-candles; at the other, 50 foot-can dies. Half 
of the subjects began with the 20 foot-candles, the other half with 50 foot- 
candles. 

The subjects observed one at a time. When a subject arrived at the 
laboratory, he spent 15 minutes adapting to the standard illumination 
(20 or 50 foot-candles). Near the end of this period, he was directed to 
do some sample reading of the printed material that was to be used in the 
experiment. This text (Winkler's Morgan the Magnificent) was printed 
in 11 point type with 2 point leading and a 23 pica line width on mat 
white paper. At the end of the 15 minute adaptation period the follow¬ 
ing directions were rend to the subject: 

“I am going to ask you to decide which of several brightnesses of light 
you prefer for reading. Decide in terms of the light which seems most 
comfortable for reading. You will be asked to read a few lines under a 
standard light—the one now on—and then under a comparison light. 
After trying this for a couple of times, you will choose which light you 
prefer for reading. Several lights will be compared with the standard." 
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Ten seconds after notifying the subject that the light now on was one 
of the lights to be compared, the standard was switched off and simultane¬ 
ously the comparison light was switched on. Ten seconds later the 
whole procedure was repeated and then a choice asked for by asking, 
"Do you prefer this or this?*'. The subject was rcadapted for 2 minutes 
to the standard intensity before the next choice. The 20 foot-candle 
standard was compared with 4, 10, 50, 75 and 100 foot-candles in a 
random order* For every alternate subject the random order was 
different. The 50 foot-candle standard was compared with 4, 10, 20, 75 
and 100 foot-candles with a similar randomized presentation. Thus each 
subject made five choices under each of the two conditions of adaptation. 

The illumination intensities were checked every day with a recently 
calibrated General Electric Foot-Candle Meter to be sure that the inten¬ 
sities were accurate as planned. 

Results 

The frequency with which each intensity was chosen as best for easy 
and comfortable reading was computed. Since the standard intensity 
was compared with each of the five other intensities, it appeared five 
times as often as each of the comparison lights. It was necessary, there¬ 
fore, to divide the frequency of choice for the 20 and for the 50 foot- 
candles by five to make these figures comparable with the others. The 
results, showing these adjusted data, are given in Table 1. In the first 

Table 1 

Illumination Intensities Preferred for Reading With Direct Lighting 

Note: In top section of tabic, the 20 foot-candle light was compared separately with 
4, 10, 50, 75 and 100 foot-candles. N - 60 university students. Under these condi¬ 
tions, 4 faot-candles^wcre chosen 13 times (7 per cent) out of 184 effective choices; 10 
foot-candles, 13, etc. The bottom section of the table is read in a similar manner. 
Here the standard was 60 loot-candles. 


Adapted to 20 Foot-candles 


Foot-candlcs Compared 

4 

10 

20 

50 

75 

100 

Choice frequency 

13 

13 

20 

46 

42 

41 

Percentage frequency 

7 

7 

16 

25 

23 

22 



Adapted to 50 Foot-candlcs 


Foot-candlcs Compared 

4 

10 

20 

50 

75 

100 

Choice frequency 

13 

13 

16 

37 

35 

37 

Percentage frequency 

9 

0 

11 

24 

23 

24 


row of each part of the table are listed the intensities of illumination 
compared. Just below are given the frequencies with which each inten¬ 
sity was chosen as best for easy and comfortable reading of the 11 point 
type. Percentage frequencies are listed in line three. In reading the 
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table it should be remembered that each intensity was compared with the 
one to which the subject was adapted. 

Examination of the data reveals that visual adaptation at the moment 
appears to determine to some degree the choices made, but that it docs 
not play the dominant role found by Tinker (6) in the study employing 
general illumination. Eor instance, when adapted to 20 foot-candles, 
there were 29 choices (1 ti per cent) at 20 foot-candles. But when adapted 
to 50 foot-candles, there were only 10 choices (11 per cent) at the 20 foot- 
candles level. Before adjusting - the data by dividing by five, there were 
145 choices at 20 foot-candles when adapted to that intensity, and 186 
choices at 50 when adapted to the 50. 

When adapted to either 20 or 50 foot-candles, choices ranged from 4 
to 100 foot-eandlos. But the dominant tendency in both sets of data is 
to prefer relatively bright illumination in this strictly local lighting situ¬ 
ation. Thus, 50, 75, 1 00 foot-candles were chosen most frequently ir¬ 
respective of the intensity to which the subject was adapted. The 
tendency to choose relatively high intensities for reading under strictly 
localized light agrees with an earlier finding (7). 

This preference for relatively bright illumination for reading under 
strictly localized direct lighting has unfortunate implications for the 
hygiene of vision. It 1ms been demonstrated that local direct lighting 
such sir employed in this experiment is unhygienic (5). A small spot of 
bright light surrounded by dimly illuminated areas and shadows in the 
visual field provides a situation that rapidly produces visual fatigue. 
It is the lack of uniform distribution of illumination in thje visual field 
that is bad, In a situation of this kind, the greater the intensity of 
illumination, the worse it becomes for visual work since the demarkation 
between the small bright area and the dimly illuminated surroundings 
becomes more pronounced. In fact, the subjects in the earlier experi¬ 
ment on direct lighting (7) were much disturbed by the uneven distribu¬ 
tion of, illumination in the visual field, especially when higher intensities 
were employed. Nevertheless the readers do choose the higher intensities 
under the direct lighting. 

Literature on the subject (5) points out that when local' lighting is 
employed it should be supplemented by general illumination to avoid an 
undesirable degree of brightness contrast within the visual field. This 
hygienic principle is unknown to many and frequently ignored by others. 
It is of some importance, therefore, to point out that the undesirable 
features of such a situation are accentuated as the light intensity is in¬ 
creased. Apparently, therefore, it is unsafe to follow individual prefer¬ 
ences as to what seems to be the best intensity for comfortable reading 
with strictly local lighting. If such a light is used, relatively low intensi¬ 
ties produce less visual fatigue. 
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Summary and Conclusion** 

1. A survey of the literature reveals a wide range of intensities of 
illumination chosen as best for comfortable reading under general lighting, 
Visual adaptation at time of choice largely determines the intensity pre¬ 
ferred, 

% The purpose in this experiment was to determine the effect of visual 
adaptation upon illumination intensities preferred for reading under direct 
lighting that is strictly local. 

3. The illumination used was derived from standard metal shade, 
flexible arm reading desk lamps. Range of illumination available was 
from 4 to 100 foot-candles, 

4. Sixty subjects observed at two sittings. At one sitting they were 
adapted to 20 foot-candles; at the other, to 50 foot-candles. After 
adaptation, each subject chose between the standard to which he was 
adapted and each of five other intensities on the basis of the intensity pre¬ 
ferred for easy and comfortable reading. 

5. Visual adaptation at time of choice influenced the choice only 
moderately. 

6. There was a marked tendency to prefer intensities at and above 
the brightness to which the subject was adapted. This resulted in fre¬ 
quent choice of high intensities. 

7. Since, in direct lighting such as used here, bright intensities make 
a bad situation worse from the viewpoint of hygienic vision, preferences 
for illumination intensities for reading yield unsatisfactory data for pre¬ 
scribing lighting for the individual. 
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Mechanical Aptitudes of University Women 

Lillian G. Portenier 

The University of Wyoming 

With wartime economy demands emphasizing the already existing 
educational and cultural needs for greater mechanical training for uni¬ 
versity women the Detroit Mechanical Aptitudes Examination was ad¬ 
ministered to four hundred twenty-five women students at the University 
of Wyoming during the winter quarter 1942-1943. The revised edition 
was used. The Detroit test was chosen since, according to the authors, 
many of the items appeal to girls malting the test suitable for both sexes. 
The same set of norms is used for the two groups. The variation of only 
one to two per cent between the sexes was not believed to be sufficient to 
warrant complete sets of separate norms. No appreciable difference 
could be detected in the median scores. 

The similarity in achievement for both sexes for the Detroit test 
differs markedly from the results found for the Stenquist Assembling 
Test. Stenquist (8) reports that elementary school girls obtained only 
about 65 per cent as many correct items as boys, and that women in 
graduate school obtained about 80 per cent as many correct items as un¬ 
selected adult mem Similar differences were found in an extensive in¬ 
vestigation in which the Minnesota Mechanical Aptitude Tests (7) were 
used with seventh grade boys and girls, and sophomore men and women 
in the college of Science, Literature and Arts at the University of Minne¬ 
sota. The scores made by the university women were about the same as 
those made by seventh and eighth grade boys. The differences were 
most marked in a mechanical assembly test and in comprehensive tests 
of mechanical information. In general, the difference in males over the 
females increased somewhat in the older groups. 

At the present time the available data appear to be inadequate to 
indicate whether differences in mechanical aptitudes between sexes or 
between individuals within each sex arc duo primarily to differences in 
general ability or to a special ability or abilities. Freeman (5) states, 
"One may well question whether it is appropriate to speak of mechanical 
ability as dissociated from general ability, that is, as a special ability." 
The results of the Detroit Mechanical Aptitudes Examination administ¬ 
ered to the women students at the University of Wyoming were analysed 
largely for the purpose of throwing further light on this question. 
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Of the women tested 48 per cent were freshmen, 24 per cent sopho¬ 
mores, 15 per cent juniors, and 13 per cent seniors. There are eight sub¬ 
tests in the Detroit Examination. Tests two and eight were designed to 
measure Motor Ability; tests three, five, and seven, Visual Imagery; 
tests one and six, Mechanical Information, and test four, Arithmetic. 
The "norms are based on ten thousand scores, chiefly the unsclccted 
groups of pupils at the eighth and ninth grade levels in Detroit. How¬ 
ever, the examination has been given also to several hundred mentally 
subnormal children, to some normal fifth and sixth grade pupils, and to 
small groups in the senior high school as high as the twelfth grade." 

Table 1 


Medians, Means, Standard Deviations, Ability Ages and Ratings for the Scores on the 
Detroit Mechanical Aptitudes Examination, and the Ohio State 
UmvevBYty Teat, for University Women 


Test 

Num¬ 

ber 

Me¬ 

dian 

Mean 

S.D. 

Age 

Ratings 

Detroit Mechanical Apti¬ 
tudes 







Parti, Motor Ability 
(Teats 2, 8) 

425 

GO.OO 

59.80 

8.45 

19-3 

A, Very Superior 

Part II, Visual Imagery 
(Teats 3, 5, 7) 

Part III, Mechanical 

425 

01,11 

85.25 

17.55 

17-2 

13, Superior 

Information 
(Teste 1, 6) 

425 

60.29 

49.85 

8.85 

16-9 

B, Very Good 

Part IV, Arithmetic 
(Test 4) 

425 

30.87 

,30.94 

6.30 

18-8 

B, Very Superior 

Total Scores 
(Tests 1-8 inc.) 
O.S.U. Psychological 

425 

229.26 

225.68 

30.66 

17-5 

B + , Superior 

Part II, Analogies 

39Q 

30.66 

31.00 

11.65 


53%ilc 

Total Scores 
(Parts I-II-III) 

396 

80.00 

80.25 

25.31 


55%ilc 


Since the Ohio State University Psychological Test is administered to 
all students at Wyoming as high school seniors or after enrolling at the 
University the results of this test on file in the personnel department were 
used aa a basis for determining the general mental ability of the women 
used in this study. The medians, means, standard deviations, mechan¬ 
ical ability ages and ratings for the scores on the svibtests and on the total 
test for the Detroit Examination, and for Part II, analogies, and for the 
total score on 0. S. U. Test axe shown in Table 1. The mean percentile 
rank on the 0. S. U. Test for the group is strong average on the basis of 
the national norms. In comparison with the norms for the Detroit Exam- 
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ination the median and mean scores were above average on all of the sub- 
tests and also for the total score on the test. The lowest mean score was 
achieved on the tests which were designed to measure Mechanical Infor¬ 
mation and the highest score on the tests for Motor Ability. The mean 
score for Part IV, Arithmetic, also was very superior. As indicated by 
Table 2, 72.5 per cent of the women earned superior scores on the mechan¬ 
ical aptitudes tests, and with the exception of but one woman the re¬ 
maining 27.5 per cent earned average scores. This group of women was 
above average in mental ability as well as in mechanical aptitudes and a 
definite relationship between the scores was evident. 

The superior results for this group of women may be due in part to 
the fact that the norms of the Detroit Examination are based chiefly on 
unselected groups of junior high school pupils. However, in no case did 


Table 2 

Rating of 425 University Women on the Detroit Mechanical Aptitudes 
Examination and the O.S.U. Test 




Rating on Detroit Meohnnical Aptitude Test 


Rating on 

O.S.U. Test 

Inferior 

Below 20%ile 

Average 

20 to 80%ile 

Superior 

80%ile and Above 


Superior 

80%ilc and Above 

0% 

■7% 

15% 


Average 

20 to 8G%iie 

.2% 

20% 

55% 


Inferior 

Below 20%ile 

0% 

0.0% 

2.5% 


the test fail to measure the limit of ability on any of the vsubtesfcs since 
none of the women earned perfect scores on any of them. 

To study further the relationship between the results on the tests for 
mechanical aptitudes and mental ability, product-moment correlations 
were computed between the scores on various tests and subtests. These 
correlations are shown in Table 3. With the exception of the tests for 
mechanical information and motor ability the correlations found are 
higher than those found for most other similar studies in which compari¬ 
sons were made between mechanical aptitudes and general mental ability. 

Stenquist (8) reports a correlation of .23 between the Sfcenquisfc 
Assembling Tests and a composite score from six verbal intelligence tests 
in a group of 267 seventh and eighth grade boys. The same correlation 
viz. .23 was found in this study between the subtests for Motor Ability 
and the total 0. S. U. Test. The Stenquist Assembling Tests are far 
more mechanical in character than the Detroit tests. They are not of 
the paper and pencil type. They involve the construction of common 
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mcchanicnl objects from given parts such as a mouse trap, door lock, 
clothespin, and bicycle bell. Since a correlation of .23 indicates a very 
slight degree of relationship Stenquist concludes that mechanical aptitude 
seems to be a special ability. A correlation of .13 was found by Paterson 
(7) for 100 junior high school boys between I. Q.’s estimated from socres 
on the Otis Intelligence Test and the scores obtained from a mechanical 
aptitude battery, composed exclusively of apparatus or manipulation 
tests. For the Minnesota Paper Form Board Test, which is a paper and 
pencil test of the ability to handle spatial relations, and a vocabulary 
test Anastasi (1) obtained a correlation of .07 for 225 male college students. 

The 0. S. TL Test and the Detroit Examination appear to have more 
in common than the tests in the studies just cited. The higher correla¬ 
tions found may be attributed to the common influence of the compre¬ 
hension of verbal directions, knowledge of words, and general facility 
with verbal material. This conclusion seems to be supported by the 


Table 3 

Correlations Between Scores on the Ohio State University Test and the Detroit 
Mechanical Aptitudes Examination for University Women 


Detroit Mechanical Aptitudes 
Examination 

Total 

0. S. U. Test 

Part II. 0. S. U. 
Analogies 

Part I, Motor Ability 

.23 ± .032 


Part II, Visual Imagery 

.42 ± .026 

.38 ± .028 

Part III, Mechanical Information 

,00 ± .033 


Part IV, Arithmetic 

.43 ± .025 

.40 d= .027 

Total Test, Mechanical Aptitudes 

.53 ± .024 

.47 ± .024 


relatively high correlations found between certain subtests and the total 
of the Detroit Mechanical Aptitudes Examination and the total scores 
and Part II, Analogies, of the 0. S. U. Tests. As shown in Table 3 the 
correlation of the total 0. S. U. Test with Visual Imagery is .42, with 
Arithmetic .43 and with total Mechanical Aptitude scores .53. Between 
Visual Imagery and Analogies it is .38, Arithmetic and Analogies .40 and 
between the total Detroit test and Analogies it is .47. The authors 
report a correlation of .05 between the Mechanical Aptitudes Examina¬ 
tion and the Detroit Advanced Intelligence Test. 

Part I of the 0. S. U. Test is largely a measure of vocabulaiy; Part II, 
analogies, was designed to measure a combination of reasoning ability, 
spelling, capacity for logical associations and knowledge of grammatical 
forms; and Part III is primarily a test of ability to read difficult passages. 
Part II would seem to have most in common with the Detroit Examina¬ 
tion since little vocabulary ks involved and none of the subtests call for 
ability to read difficult passages. 
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The findings from the data presented in the present study tend to 
support Guilford’s (6) conclusion, He states, “Strange as it may appear, 
there seem to be no special abilities of speed, learning, musical talent or 
mechanical bent. -Musical talent is very complex and so is me¬ 

chanical skill,” Thus, while the correlations between verbal and numeri¬ 
cal tests generally have been found to be low a higher relationship may 
result when both tests involve similar abilities, such as ability to follow 
directions as appears to be the case, to some extent, with certain subtests 
in the Detroit and Ohio tests, and to an even greater extent between the 
Detroit Advanced Intelligence Test and the Mechanical Aptitudes 
Examination. 

That mechanical aptitudes are a complex of skills and abilities rather 
than a unitary special ability is further indicated in a study of "Sex 
differences in the understanding of mechanical problems” by Bennett and 
Cruikshank (4). They found women slightly superior to men in tests of 
manual performance if dexterity is involved, and men clearly superior in 
tests of mechanical assembly, or if strength is needed. Again, the super¬ 
iority of men was not so marked in tests involving perception of spatial 
relations as the Minnesota Paper Form Board or the Minnesota Spatial 
Relations Test. Subtests 2 and 8, designated as tests of motor ability in 
the Detroit Examination, involve dexterity, and subteats 3, 5 and 7 
termed tests of visual imagery depend to some extent on the perception 
of spatial relations. Bennett and Cruikshank (3) state, "Tests which 
require speed and accuracy in simple perceptual discriminations and in 
simple motor tasks show slightly better scores for girls. In tests of 
strength, boys are superior. In more complicated perceptual and spatial 

tasks, boys also score higher. ■-To a large extent there can be no 

doubt that the superiority of boys in tests of mechanical ability is a 
function of our present s\ r stem where women are ordinarily not expected 
to deal with certain types of mechanical contrivances nor encouraged to 
do so. When it happens, as it does in a war period, that women are 
called upon to do some of these things, their performances are far more 
creditable than might have been expected.” 

Just as an I.Q. derived from one battery of mental tests does not 
signify the same thing necessarily as an I.Q. from another battery so 
the scores resulting from different tests of mechanical ability may be 
indicative of widely varying aptitudes or skills, The results analyzed in 
this study seem to indicate that the mechanical abilities measured by the 
Detroit Mechanical Aptitudes Examination are not dissociated com¬ 
pletely from general college ability as measured by the 0. S, U. Test when 
the abilities measured are those of university women. 
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Aptitude and Interest Patterns of Art Majors in a 
Liberal Arts College 

Dorothy M. Barrett 

Hunter College of the City of New York 

Many students in college have difficulty in choosing a field of special¬ 
ization. Often young people who succeed in electing a field of specializa¬ 
tion later change their minds one or even several times. Even when 
they make decisions and follow through with them, students frequently 
later regard their choices as mistakes. Much energy and ability are 
wasted because students fail to find fields of study and work for which 
their aptitudes and interests suit thorn. 

This paper describes a study, part of a larger project, which was under¬ 
taken with the intention of trying to discover whether or not a group of 
juniors and seniors who were majoring in art in a liberal arts college could 
be differentiated by means of a battery of tests from a group of juniors 
and seniors majoring in other fields within the same institution. The 
Btudy was undertaken with the assumption that a battery of tests would 
be necessary to obtain satisfactory predictions inasmuch as success in an 
academic or occupational field is likely to depend upon a number of 
aptitudes and interests and not upon any single ability. 

If it proved possible to differentiate art majors from a group of control 
subjects by means of psychological tests, then it was proposed, after 
further checking the results, to use the battery of tests as diagnostic 
measures in advising underclassmen who consider art as a major but who, 
in spite of having been accepted by the art department, still feel uncertain 
about the wisdom of their choice. 

Psychologists who are concerned with the problems of the vocational 
and educational guidance of students in colleges of liberal arts may find 
something helpful in the results of this project. The critical scores 
obtained in this study may not be the best ones for another institution 
because the predictive value of any scores would differ for each institu¬ 
tion, depending upon the curriculum in which the test program is used, 
the number and types of specializations offered, the admission and 
academic standards of the college and the kind of art training given. 
However, a report of the results on those tests which proved useful in 
identifying art majors may prove valuable to other workers faced with 
advisory problems. 
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Subjects 

In response to a request for volunteers, forty students in the art 
major and an equal number of upperclassmen specializing in other fields 
took the battery of tests, The art majors were students who, as juniors 
and seniors, had obtained satisfactory grades in their field of specializa¬ 
tion and were quite satisfied with their choice of art as a major. The 
control group represented juniors and seniors in other majors who also 
expressed satisfaction with their fields of specialization, Subjects in 
both groups were interested in the tests, having been advised that they 
could learn their scores at a future date. All students were girls, students 
in Hunter College of the City of New York. 

Tests 1 

The tests which were administered to both the art majors and the 
control subjects included Meier's Test of Art Judgment (1940 revision), 
Strong's Vocational Interest Blank for Women, the Study of Values, 
Series BB of the Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board and the Guil- 
fords 1 Prognostic Teat for Students in Design, 2 

Scores were available for all subjects for the Psychological Examina¬ 
tion of the American Council on Education, administered at the time of 
admission to college. For a considerable number in the group, records 
were available of the scores on Greene's Michigan Vocabulary Profile 
Test which had been administered shortly after a student's admission. 

Results on Meier Art Judgment Test 

The distribution of test scores made by the art majors on the Meier 
Art Judgment Test overlaps markedly with the distribution of scores for 
the control subjects, As a group, however, the students specializing in 
art make higher scores than do the control subjects. The average score 
for the art majors is 109 while the average for the control group is 103, 
Using Fisher’s Z-test for measuring the significance of the difference in 
the means of independent small samples, t equals 2.6, indicating that the 
difference is significant at the 1% level. 

There are other more useful differences between the two groups, 
however. A study of the distribution of ungrouped scores resulted in the 
establishment of two critical scores. A minimum score of 99 eliminates 
a fair number of control subjects while discriminating against only two 
art majors. A score of 107 and over singles out a considerable proportion 

1 The author ib indebted to Miss Adolo Linker for assistance in scoring the testa and 
to the Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance of Hunter College of the City 
qE New York for sponsoring this study. 

J Guilford, J, P., and Guilford, R. B, A prognostic tost for students in design. 
J. appl Psychol, 1931, 15, 336-346, 
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of the art majors while including only a small number of the control 
group/ Thus, there are three significant ranges of scores. 

Each subject in the experiment was classified in one of the three 
ranges of scores, according to whether her score was below 99, from 99 to 
106 inclusive, or 107 and over. Figure 1 shows the results of such a 
classification. The number of control subjects in each range is indicated 
by the figures to the left of the line within, the bar. The number of art 
majors in the same range of scores is represented by the figures to the 
right of the line within the bar. The per cent at the left end of each bar 
is the percentage which the control group represents of the total group 
scoring within the limits indicated. The per cent at the right of each 



Per cent Per cent* 

Control Subjects Art Majors 

Fia. 1. Showing how many were control subjects and how many were nrt majors 
of those students scoring within certain ranges of scores on the Meier Art Judgment 
Test. 

bar ia the percentage which the art group represents of the total group 
scoring in that category. 

Reference to Figure 1 indicates that 11 subjects had scorca below 99 
on the Meier Art Judgment Test. Of this group having low scores, 82% 
are control subjects and 18% are art majors. Of the subjects having 
scores from 99 to 106 inclusive, 70% are control subjects and 30% are 
art majors. On the other hand, of the subjects with scores of 107 and 
over, only 22% are control subjects while 78% are art majors. 

On the basis of this study, any student scoring up to and including 98 
on the Meier Art Judgment Test would have only 18 chances in 100 of 
being a successful and satisfied art major in Hunter College. If her 
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score is between 99 and 107, her chances of being an art major in the same 
institution are still only 30 in 100. However, if a student has a score of 
107 and over, her chances of being an art major are more than double, 
then being 78 in 100* 

Results on Vocational Interest Blank for Women 
The usual method to be followed in attempting to differentiate be¬ 
tween the two groups in this study would be to use only the ratings for 
Artist on Strong’s Vocational Interest Blank for Women, with the ex¬ 
pectation that there would be more high ratings for Artist among the art 
majors than among the subjects of the control group. However, the 
author believed that high scores on occupations other than Artist might 
show either a positive or possibly a negative relationship to success in art. 
In other words, a student with an average rating as an Artist and no 
higher ratings for other occupations might succeed in art, while a student 


Table 1 

Showing the Distribution of Ratings for Artist on Strong's 
Vocational Interest Blank for Women 




Ratings for ArtiBt 



C 

C+ B- B B+ 

A 

Art Majors 

2 

2 2 7 0 

18 

Control Subjects 

0 

9 7 7 5 

0 


with an average rating as an Artist but a higher rating in one or more 
other occupations might not be a person who would succeed in art. 

Because, then, there was a possibility of finding certain additional 
relationships which might differentiate between the two groups, the 
blanks were machine scored for all occupations- The writer studied 
carefully the distributions of letter grades for the art majors and for the 
control subjects for each of the 17 occupations on the test. The ratings 
for several of the occupations did differentiate between the two groups. 
It was concluded, however, that the additional differentiation on the 
basis of the extra scores was insufficient to warrant, for fufcuj’e counseling 
services, the expense of the extra scoring required. The remaining dis¬ 
cussion, therefore, is limited to a consideration of the scores for Artist. 

The art majors and the control subjects obtained rather different 
ratings for Artist, The tabulation of the letter ratings for each group is 
given in Table 1. Reference to the table indicates that only six of the 
forty art majors scored B — or less as Artist while twenty-two of the con¬ 
trol subjects had such low ratings. Thirty-four of the art majors scored 
B or better, while only eighteen of the control subjects had such high 
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ratings. In other words, high scores for Artist on the Strong test arc 
more often than not associated with successful specialization in art, 
Figure 2 shows that a student’s chancea, according to the results of 
thia study, of being a successful and satisfied art major are only 21 in 100 
if she has a rating of B— or less. If she rates B, B + or A, her chances 
of being a satisfactory and satisfied art major become 65 in 100. 

Results on a Study of Values 

Keeping the control and experimental groups separate, a study was 
made of the distributions of the scores for each value on the Allport and 
Vernon Test. 



Per cent Per cent 

Control Subjects Art Major* 

Fig. 2. Showing how many were control subjects and how many were art majors 
of those students scoring within certain ranges of ratings for ArtiBt on the Vacationa 
Interest Blank for Women. 

The art majors and control subjects, while yielding overlapping dis¬ 
tributions, did nevertheless show certain differences. Both groups had 
very high scores on the Aesthetic scale, but a greater number of the art 
majors scored at the extreme end of the scale than did the control sub¬ 
jects. More control subjects had extremely low scores on the Aesthetic 
value than did the art majors. Taking into consideration the relative 
number of art majors and control subjects at each end of the scale, a 
score of 46 and over was given a value of +2 and a score of 32 or less was 
assigned a weight of —3. In like fashion, weights were worked out for 
the other values on the test. On the basis of these weights, it was the¬ 
oretically possible to have a total weighted score for the Study of Values 
varying from —17 to +12. Actually, the scores varied between —13 
and +8. 
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A study of the distributions of the weighted, scores led to the estab¬ 
lishment of certain critical scores which were used to set up ranges of 
scores that were significant. The extent to which the experimental and 
control groups differed is indicated in Figure ,3. 

A total of 25 students had scores between —13 and —2. Of this 
group, 88% were control subjects and only 12% wore art majors. On 
the other hand, in the group having very high scores of 4 and over, 86% 
were art majors and only 14% were control subjects, The middle range 
of scores included more equal proportions of art majors and control sub¬ 
jects, the exact proportions being shown in Figure 3. (The figures in¬ 
side the bar again indicate the number of cases upon which the per cent is 
based.) 


Weighted Scores 
onjtudy of 
l/aluey 

4 6- over 


-Z to+ 3 


-13 to-3 



100 60 60 40 Z0 0 10 40 60 80 100 

Per cent- Per cent 

Control Subjects Art Majors 


Fia. 3. Showing how many were control subjects and how many were art majors 
of those students scoring within, certain ranges of total weighted scores for the Study 
of Values. 


Weighted scores on the Allport and Vernon Test differentiated well 
between the art majors and the control subjects. On the basis of this 
test alone it is possible to give a fair estimate of a student’s chances of 
being an art major, The average score for the art majors was +2 and 
for the control subjects it was —3. Again using the t for small samples, 
we find that the difference between the averages is significant at the 1 % 
level. 

Results on Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board 
Series BB of the Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board was included 
in the battery of tests administered to the subjects on the assumption 
that the ability measured might be one of the aptitudes contributing to 
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successful composition, as well as contributing to success in such special¬ 
ized courses in the art major as drafting and lettering. 

The control and experimental groups had rather similar scores on this 
test of spatial relations. The average score for the control subjects was 
43 and for the art majors was 47, a difference which is small but significant 
at the 5% level. As indicated in Figure 4, 79% of the group scoring 
below 41 were control subjects, while only 21% of the group were art 
majors. At the other end of the distribution, 72% of those students 
scoring 51 and over were art majors and only 28% were control subjects. 
The middle range of scores included approximately half art majors and 
half control subjects. 

Scores on 
Minnesota Paper 
Form Board 

51-60 

41-50 


23“40 

100 80 60 4 0 20 0 10 40 60 SO J00 

Per cent Per ce nr 

Control Subjects Art: Majors 

Fig. 4. Showing how many were control eubjocts and how many were art nrnjora 
of thoae students who scored within certain ranges of scoTes on tho Minnesota Paper 
Form Board. 

Extreme scores on the Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board teat 
were significant in differentiating between art maj ors and control subjects. 
This test gave results sufficiently diagnostic to be included in a final 
battery of tests. 

Results on Other Teats 

The experimental and control groups had identical Q, L, and Total 
scores on the A. C. E. Psychological Examination. The two groups did 
differ, however, on the Michigan Vocabulary Profile TeBt. Analysis of 
the profile scores made by the students when they were freshmen indi¬ 
cates that for the Fine Arts Vocabulary section the average score for the 
students who later became art majors was higher than the average score 
of those students who later majored in other fields. Because scores were 
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not available for all subjects, however, the test was not included aa one 
of the predictive measures in the final battery of tests. 

The Guilfords' Line Drawing Test, which was included in the experi¬ 
ment, brought out some interesting differences between the two groups. 
The test appeared to measure a certain creative ability which the other 
tests did not touch. However, the subjectivity of the scoring of the teat 
proved too great an objection to its use in practical circumstances. 

Results of Four Tests Combined 

The scores from Meier's Test of Art Judgment, Strong's Vocational 
Interest Blank for Women, the Study of Values and the Revised Minne¬ 
sota Paper Form Board were weighted in terms of the extent to which 
each test differentiated between art majors and control subjects. When 
the scores were combined, the results were strikingly satisfactory. 

The combined weighted scores ranged from —20 to +18. Dividing 
the subjects into two groups on. the basis of whether a given score was 
below zero on the one hand, or zero or above on the other hand, we find 
that the control subjects are separated from the art majors with 85% 
accuracy. The actual number of art majors and control subjects within 
each scoring range is indicated in Table 2. 


Table 2 

Showing the Distribution of Total Weighted 
Scores for Teat Battery 


Total WeiRlitcd Scores 

-20 to -1 

0 to +18 

Art Majors 4 

30 

Control Subjects 32 

8 


Ordinarily, psychological tests pick out the failures more readily 
than the successes. A minimum score is often necessary for success. 
Not as often does a high score mean success. The tests used in this 
study have, however, tended to identify the art majors in positive fashion 
as well as to identify those students least likely to possess such a pattern 
of aptitude and interest. 

It should be pointed out that some of the scores made by the art 
majors may be spuriously high. It is possible that the scores on the test 
of Art Judgment and on the Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board may 
be higher than would ordinarily be the case just because the students 
have been studying art. To what extent the differences established in 
this study would be substantiated if subjects were given all tests at the 
beginning of their college courses is at present a matter of conjecture. 
The author is carrying out a study to check on this point. 
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Meanwhile, however, the distribution of the combined scores war¬ 
rants further consideration. According to the results indicated in 
Figure 5, no art majors were included among the eighteen students having 
the lowest scores, the tests thus predicting 100% accurately for this 
range of scores. Eighty-five per cent of those subjects having high 
scores were art majors, a very satisfactory degree of differentiation be¬ 
tween the two groups. 

A study of the fh r e control subjects included in the range of scores 
which was generally typical of art majors leads the writer to wonder if 
the tests may not be even more successful than the figures have indicated. 
Reference to interview notes jotted down at the time the subjects took 



Per cent Per cent 

Control Subjects Art Mayors 

Fig. 5. Showing how many were control subjects and how many were avt majors 
of those students scoring within certain ranges of composite weighted scores on the 
test battery. 

the tests or reported for their scores shows that one control subject who 
scored high on the battery of tests was an art major originally, but 
changed to another field because of a personal experience which had turned 
her against the study of art. It seems fair to conclude that she had 
reacted against personalities and not against art as a major. This girl 
was evidently not a fair control subject if what we are trying to predict 
is interest and ability in the field of art. 

Another control subject just recently discovered a flair for art. She 
Js continuing her present major but has decided to include as many art 
courses as possible in her program. Very probably she would have made 
a satisfactory art major if she had become aware of her aptitudes and 
interests earlier. 
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A careful study of the aptitude and interest patterns of several of the 
art students who fell outside of their group on the basis of the total 
weighted scores on this battery of tests leads the author to conclude that 
although the students are satisfied with their majors, they might have 
done better work and been better satisfied in other fields. For example, 
one art major seems to have a flair for science, a fact which she never 
realized and never followed up. It is possible that it is significant that 
thiB student had scores more similar to the scores of the control subjects 
than to the scores of the art majors. 

In conclusion, then, it can be stated that the total weighted scores on 
this battery of tests differentiated clearly between the art majors and the 
control group. The difference between the averages of the two groups 
for the total weighted score is significant at the 1% level. 

Summary 

1. A battery of tests which included Meier’s Test of Art Judgment, 
Strong's Vocational Interest Blank for Women, the Study of Values and 
the Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board differentiated between a 
group of 40 art majors and a group of 40 control subjects with 85% ac¬ 
curacy. Critical scores established for each test made it possible to 
combine the results of the four tests and then to predict with only a small 
margin of error a student’s likelihood of being an art major in the curricu¬ 
lum of Hunter College of the City of New York. 

2. Other tests studied but not included in the final battery of tests 
included Greene's Michigan Vocabulary Profile Test, the Guilfords' 
Prognostic Test for Students in Design and the A. C. E. Psychological 
Examination. 

3. No differences were found between the control and experimental 
groups for either the Q, L, or Total scores on the Psychological Examina¬ 
tion. On the Michigan Vocabulary Profile Test, which had been ad¬ 
ministered to many of the students at the time of their entrance to college, 
the art majors ranked higher than the control subjects on the Fine Arts 
Vocabulary section. Because scores were not available, however, for all 
80 subjects, the test was not included in the final battery of tests for 
which a weighted total was obtained. 

4. The Guilfords' Line Drawing Test was administered to all sub¬ 
jects. A kind of creative ability seemed evident in the data, suggesting 
interesting possibilities for further analysis. However, evaluation of the 
records for this test is too subjective at this stage to warrant the inclusion 
of the test in a battery of tests for immediate practical use. 

Received November 22 x lO/rf. 



Merit Examination Cut-Offs and Weights 

Wra. Thos. Toolan 

Supervisor of Recruitment, Loa Angeka Cily Board of Education 

Although the Merit System has made much progress during the last 
few years, it still faces the problem of shaking off some of its inheritances 
such as setting Weights and passing merits in advance of examinations, 
and making cut-offs without careful study. Some public personnel 
agencies are compelled to arbitrarily set weights ahead of examinations 
because of the limitations imposed upon them by the laws under which 
they operate; other agencies accept this sort of procedure because others 
use it. The procedures set forth in this article will be found to be fairly 
objective because of the use of simple analysis and study of parts of exam¬ 
inations and their relation to each other. 

A "cut-off," for the purpose of this article, is a line on a frequency 
distribution of scores below which scores are considered as not acceptable 
or are below a predetermined standard. The lower tail of the distribu¬ 
tion is usually cut off. The upper tail represents persons supposedly 
"too good" for the particular job. This upper tail is not considered when 
making cut-offs in public service. 

The reason for these eliminations is not. always understood by the job 
seeker. Most of them feel that they are qualified and therefore should 
be on the employment list. The recruitment office, of course, has defi¬ 
nite reasons for making an elimination after each part of an examination, 
ftnd just before the eligible list is established. 

Applicants are not always told the real reason why their names do not 
appear on the list. They arc often told that “the size of the list did not 
warrant placing their names upon it.” This won Id imply that "the size 
of the list is based on our anticipated needs." No matter how a notifica¬ 
tion of standing, that tells the applicant his name is not on the list, is 
worded, it means to him that he has failed in the examination. This 
generally makes for ill feeling with the public. 

Elimination at each step of the examination is ordinarily done for the 
purpose of getting rid of unfit applicants, The final elimination should 
be made on the basis of including all qualified applicants. That is, no 
matter what the needs or anticipated needs might be, all qualified ap¬ 
plicants should appear on the eligible list. The excuse of the recruitment 
or assignment office that it entails some additional clerical work hardly 
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seems sufficient. For the sake of public relations, it is well that elimina¬ 
tion of applicants seeking jobs in the public service be done more carefully 
and scientifically than heretofore. 

Before starting to make a cut-off, it would seem that a knowledge of 
what had taken place to give us these scores in the distribution would be 
a sine qua non. If we lmvo net formulated the specifications, drawn up 
the test, administered or analyzed it, we should get in touch with those 
who have done so. We are now qualified to take the first step in making 
the cut-off. This tentative cut-off will be a guess, backed up by the sup¬ 
porting data which wc have at hand. 

A Tentative Cut-Off 

Around, or somewhat above and below this tentative cut-off, will be 
found test papers none of which are exactly alike. If the test is a written 
one or a practical (performance), the results for each candidate will be 
different although they may have the same score. One will have missed 
items which the other or others will have gotten right. If we have made 
too low a cut-off, we will be in the midst of a lot of poor papers. If we 
have made too high a cut-off, the papers will, generally speaking, be 
quite acceptable. Thug, we may have to move up or down and make 
several test cut-offs before wc arrive at a place where we are fairly sure 
that we have neither done any great injustice nor included any obviously 
unfit papers. 

If there are many vacancies or anticipated vacancies and there is a 
dearth of applicants, we may be forced to include more above the cut-off 
than we would otherwise. Or, if there are few vacancies, or anticipated 
vacancies, we will probably not want to carry an excessive number 
through the remaining parts of the examination. There is great danger 
in picking up the unqualified when making a low- cut-off, and there is 
danger in building ill feeling by failing a large group of qualified persons 
when making an unnecessarily high cut-off. 

A Typical Example 

What one runs into can be seen by examining a group of practical 
papers for say stenographers. . Among some obviously unfit papers is 
found a paper which on close examination shows that the contestant did 
very poorly at the beginning of the test and gradually got better toward 
the end in spite of the fact that there was an increase in words per minute. 
This was not due to lack of “warm-up” as we find that ample practice 
dictation was given prior to taking the test. To those who are experi¬ 
enced in giving stenographic tests, these thoughts would immediately 
come to mind: Taking in shorthand and transcribing are different steps. 
The longer the test, the greater the possibility of the first part of the notes 
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getting cold, The testee who lacks a vocabulary of sign words or lacks 
retention will not be able to read much of the first part of her notes be¬ 
cause they are colder. No matter how fast one can take shorthand, if 
she cannot transcribe or read her notes when they are cold, they are of 
little value to anyone. 

Many limitations are imposed on one who is attempting to make a 
scientific cut-off for a practical test. It is impossible to assume a purely 
objective attitude. Persons scoring typing or stenographic tests do not 
rate exactly the same. Testees often make the same error but under 
different circumstances. One stenographic testee omitB five words of 
dictation and patching it up submits an acceptable letter, another makes 
the same error but makes no attempt to “fill in. 1 ' They are penalized 
alike. 

Although approximately the same modus operandi may be used in 
making cut-offs, no two are made in exactly the same manner. The 
more we study the peculiarities of the papers, whether written or practical, 
the more we are in doubt regarding the manner in which this or that 
answer was chosen in an item of a written test, or just why this otherwise 
good practical test was spoiled by the testee doing something unusual or 
out of the ordinary. 

Ordinarily an examination includes a written and an oral part, 
Sometimes a practical test follows the written, and occasionally a practi¬ 
cal and oral is used. This last combination is used where the practical 
is broad enough to test for the degree of skill needed for the job, How¬ 
ever, where it is necessary to test for technical knowledge, a written test 
is used. The oral test is ordinarily used as a test of general fitness for the 
job, It includes evaluation of personal characteristics, and education 
and experience. 

When Parts Should be Weighted 

The weighting of parts of an examination before it is held can hardly 
be anything other than an estimate of the results of the examination. 
For instance, the written is compiled and intended to test for certain 
things, but after it is administered, and the results thereof studied, it is 
found that it has failed to come up to expectations. The distribution of 
scores may show clearly that it is too easy or too difficult for the group. 
This would, then, make a difference in the weight assigned it. Ineffective 
rating on the part of oral or practical test raters should be cause for 
lowering the weights of these parts, whereas otherwise they would be 
assigned higher weights. 

Where an agency uses the same written and other parts of an exam¬ 
ination, and the same rater requirements, and the quality of the applicants 
remain the same, about the same results can be expected. This being 
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the cmsc tentative weights may be act subject to study after all parts of 
the examination have been completed, 

The weight of an examination part will vary when studied in the light 
of the requirements for the job. Examples of extremes, say for personal 
characteristics requirements, would be “secretary” and “billing machine 
operator.” Although studies have shown that the majority of employees 
are unsatisfactory because of personal characteristics, we must admit 
that the degree to which personal characteristics are important will vary 
with the job. Thus weights for the parts of an examination will depend 
upon the nature of the position for which the examination is given. 

The question as to the effectiveness of a part in an examination prob¬ 
ably is the least objective step in determining its weight. All considera¬ 
tions of the examination are kept in mind and the paired comparison 
method of ranking employed. In other words, this phase of the study 
presupposes ft thorough knowledge of all that has any bearing or throws 
any light on the examinations. It is backed up by applicable informa¬ 
tion, or supporting evidence. 

If the written teat has been administered and studied as to reliability, 
it can be relied upon to give about the same results each time it is used, 
provided the requirements for admission to the test have not been changed 
materially. The practical is probably the easiest of all the parts of an 
examination to size up as to its effectiveness, depending, of course, upon 
the raters, the nature of the test, how elaborate it is, etc. In all parts of 
an examination, with the exception of the written, evaluation of effective¬ 
ness is based on observation, and, of course, distribution of scores. 

As booh as we affix a weight to a part of an examination we indicate 
that it has been considered in relation to the other part or parts of the 
examination. Its importance dr effectiveness, then, is reflected in the 
weight assigned it. When an attempt is made to consider a part without 
first considering the other parts, the other parts may be left with too 
small or too large weights* That is to say, if we insist that written parts 
have low weights affixed to them, we are apt to find that the oral inter¬ 
view parts have been given excessive weights. 

What Weights Do 

If a part of an examination is important or effective, it should be 
weighted accordingly. When a part has proven itself worthy of the 
heaviest weight in an examination, and such a weight has been assigned 
it, it becomes the controlling factor of the relative placement of persons 
in the final distribution, or the eligible list. Thus the greatest weight in 
an examination will tend to move persons on the final distribution a 
greater number of places than will the smallest weight assigned. What 
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weights will do can be brought home rnoBt effectively by reversing as¬ 
signed weights and observing the results. 

Frequency distributions of parts of examinations vary to the extent 
that no two are identical. This means, then, that their sjjrends and 
“forms'' are instrumental in shaping final distributions and eligible 
lists. A distribution of a part which has a tendency to be bunched 
(skewed) upward or downward or for any reason does not have a good 
spread of scores has set a comparatively low weight for its part, and should 
be weighted accordingly irrespective of what weight has previously been 
forecast for it. 

The setting of weights for examinations in other than a careful man¬ 
ner is apt to spoil everything that baa gone before. Such a priori methods 
as are sometimes used because of carelessness or ignorance of a few simple 
rules, are not in accordance with the merit system because they have a 
tendency to place persons on eligible lists out of the order of their relative 
excellence. This is true of any procedure which is not done in the 
manner in which it should be done. The results not being apparent to 
the layman he does not challenge the methods employed. 

Received October 1% } 1944. 
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Rosenstcin, J. L. The Scientific selection of salesmen. New York; 
McGraw-Hill, 1944. Pp. xii + 259. $3.00, 

The audience for, and major objective of, this book is stated as follows 
by the author: "This book is for sales executives who arc long-range 
minded. Its purpose is to describe, to explain, and to teach the steps in 
a scientific salesman selection program" (ix). For many reasons the 
publication fails by a wide margin to meet either the needs of its intended 
audience or its primary objectives, 

Throughout the book there are evidences of hasty, superficial writing. 
Important concepts are ignored or treated so sketchily that they might 
better have been ignored. On the other hand, certain simple ideas, such 
as the computation of an average, are heavily labored. Part of the 
difficulty encountered by the author arises from his attempt to over¬ 
simplify psychological tools and techniques which just cannot be so 
treated for lay reader*. An example of this is the attempt to teach inter¬ 
pretation of complex paychographs to laymen in fewer than forty pages 
(211-244). In the section on interviewing, such terms as “substitution," 
“persecution/’ and “projection" are introduced with little explanation 
for naive readers. 

Treatment of tests and testing is entirely inadequate. Two quota¬ 
tions suffice to indicate the general approach to measurement. 

“Do not be troubled about the matter of administering tests. The 
instructions for each test are simple and, if followed carefully, should 
present no difficulty" (169). , . “Tests for Basic Interests, For an in¬ 
vestigation into the kinds of activities in which an individual is interested, 
one of the best known tests is the Preference Record, by G. Frederic 
Kudcr. 

“Preferences will certainly be exhibited in the degree of enthusiasm 
with which an individual enters into various activities. It may be wise 
to learn the preferences displayed by your successful salesmen as com¬ 
pared with those who fail" (167-68). This last quotation is the complete 
information given the reader about a test which is recommended far a 
selection battery! 

Sections of the book are devoted to the application blank, and selection 
of salesmen for small companies. Materials concerned with the applica¬ 
tion blank etc the strongest point in the publication. Even in this section 
much of importance is ignored. Readers who wish to read further about 
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topics which interest them will be irritated by the author's failure to 
include sources. The names of writers and researchers are referred to, 
but the publications and publishers are omitted. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, this is a poor book on a topic which is 
deserving of much better treatment. 

Milton E. Hahn 

Syracuse University 

Traxler, Arthur E. Techniques of guidance: Tests , records , and counseling 

in a guidance program. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1945. Pp. 
xiv 4- 394. $3.50. 

The first thirty or forty pages of this compact volume may give the 
reader, sophisticated or otherwise, some blank misgivings. But if he 
persists, his patience will be richly rewarded. Few books that have come 
to my attention in recent years have been more appropriately titled or 
more effective in their progression. From a conventional beginning that 
toys with definition, staff organization, and costs, the science of guidance 
gradually becomes the art of bringing into conjunction to their mutual 
advantage the potentialities of pupils and the resources of school and 
community. 

School and community resources are treated rather generally but with 
ample reference to sources of information. Understandably the curricu¬ 
lum, which is the school’s chief formalized resource, is neither described 
nor challenged; but the growth of the extracurriculum is given subtle but 
effective emphasis as a promising adjunct to reading writing and ’rith 
metic. 

If facts are the beginning of wisdom, then facts about the pupil—as a 
learner, a personality, and a social being—are the sine qua non of guidance. 
Kinds of appropriate facts are outlined: home background, school history, 
mental ability, achievement and growth in fields of study, health, out-of- 
school experience, interests, special aptitudes, personality, and plans for 
the future. Use of the questionnaire and the interview is discussed and 
their values and limitations highlighted. 

Tests as instruments of fact finding, however, are given the largest 
amount of space and the most exhaustive treatment. Aptitude as a 
concept is intelligently discussed, and likewise the fact of individual 
differences; but without any attempt at explaining the why. A selected 
but reasonably exhaustive list of tests carefully and fully annotated is 
attached, including titles, authors, publishers, research information and 
references. 

An even more extensive array of achievement tests is described with 
equal fidelity to fact. These fall mainly within the areas of reading, 
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general achievement, English, foreign language, mathematics, science, 
and the social studies. 

Appraisal of personality is treated under two headings; (1) tests, with 
a rather extensive annotated list included, and (2) anecdotal records and 
behavior descriptions accompanied with discussions of the values and 
pitfalls of both tests and records or descriptions. 

Planning find administering a testing program and scoring, organizing, 
and reporting test results are fully and effectively treated with concrete 
suggestions drawn from actual practice buttressing the general discussion. 

A variety of services and possible cooperative ventures are pointed out for 
schools not fully equipped to engineer a program without outside help. 

The possible uses of test results point up sharply the tremendous lag 
between test construction and test-giving on the one hand, and on the 
other, what is done about all this fury of activity. With infinite patience 
Dr. Traxler describes the instructional uses of tests. He elaborates them 
hq fully and with such reasoned precision that he may feel, as many 
readers will, that he has argued his case perceptibly beyond the point of 
diminishing returns. Administrative uses of teat results, and by infer¬ 
ence, their possible effect upon the curriculum, are it appears “outside 
the scope” of his book. 

Within the conventional setting of school resources, counseling uses 
of test results are recommended to identify individual weaknesses of 
pupils, to discover special abilities, and as a basis for conferences on be¬ 
havior adjustments, course sequences, vocational and educational plan¬ 
ning. But tests are only one element in the total guidance program. 

“A comprehensive and detailed system of cumulative personnel re¬ 
cords is indispensable for the proper functioning of the modern school.” 
Some eighty pages of text and sample forma arc devoted to the cumulative 
record and reporting devices and to dependence on facts of status and 
progress for immediate or ultimate attainment of desirable educational 
or career objectives. The ideal is admirable and convincingly presented 
as within the realm of the attainable- Comparability of test data is pro¬ 
jected as essential. Adequate and systematically planned assembling 
and recording of other kinds of data are stressed as equally important. 
If both kinds of information are to be significantly useful, they must take 
their origin not from tests and records as such but from “a study of the 
nature and purposes of the school and of the pupil-” Useful, practical 
suggestions are given for filing and accessibility of materials. 

“The whole thesis of this book, however, is that counselors who are 
not psychologists are entirely capable of performing the distributive 
functions of guidance and many of the Jess involved adjustive functions , 
provided they will get acquainted with and use the techniques for know¬ 
ing individuals.” To this end lists of references, not exhaustive, but 
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well chosen, have been o.ppended to each chapter; and the final chapter 
consists of reading resources for counselors, For those who have the 
urge to learn their students as well ns teach them, Dr. Traxler^s volume 
holds out great promise. For those who are professionals in the field of 
guidance, the volume is an excellent handbook. 

F. S. Beers 

Social Security Board, 

Washington-, D. C . 


Scott, Dorothy D., Morgan, Winona L. f and Lehman, Ruth T. De¬ 
veloping a student guidance program in an instructional department . 

The Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University. 1945. 

65 pages. 

The monograph describes the procedures used for the past several 
years in the School of Ploine Economics at Ohio State University in an 
attempt to provide more adequate student guidance and to determine 
techniques useful to the teacher counselor. The plan was inaugurated 
because it had been found that many students graduated without any 
faculty member really knowing them, and many made unsatisfactory 
vocational choices. 

The staff accepted the idea that colleges should be concerned for the 
all-round development of the Btudents, that the guidance point of view 
should permeate student-faculty relations, and that the college staff can 
best acquire this through participating in a guidance program. 

Responsibility for guidance is divided among three groups. The two 
coordinators are chiefly concerned with administration although they do 
some counseling and teaching; the general advisers retain the same ad¬ 
visees throughout their four years in college, hold planned conferences 
with each of them (and additional conferences upon request) to analyze 
(the students') progress, plan next steps, and suggest resources for their 
personal development; and the professional advisers plan policies for 
selecting students, provide group guidance on professional problems and 
assist in placement. Most faculty members serve as general advisers 
and the heads of departments as professional advisers. 

Individual Counseling . Each conference with the general adviser is 
planned with a specific purpose, although plans may be altered if desired. 
The chief idea is to help students and faculty to get acquainted and to put 
students in touch with sources of special help which may be needed, such 
as the Health Service, the Employment Service, and the Psychological 
Clinic. The first conference is held during Freshman Week, the second 
in the spring. The sophomore conference comes in the middle of the 
year and is planned to offer help in making a vocational choice. The 
last planned conference is arranged for the fall of the junior year and at 
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that time students are helped to analyze what has been accomplished 
during the first two years and what should be planned for in the last two 
in order to get the maximum out of college. Students may initiate 
conferences during the senior year as they may during the preceding 
years, but no definite conference is scheduled. Informal entertaining of 
small groups in her office or at the adviser's home provides a very worth 
while typo of contact* 

Transfers are assigned to advisers when they enter and they furnish 
much of the same personnel information which the freshmen do. 

Group Guidance. Several types of group guidance are offered. The 
Freshman Orientation course which is required of all entering freshmen, 
meets three times a week, and carries two credits. The course includes 
small group discussions for 30 or 40 students, counseling by instructors 
and selected older students, collection of personnel information, and ad¬ 
ministration of most of the tests used. Professional guidance is given 
through meetings sponsored by professional advisers—sometimes for 
those specializing in the department and sometimes open to all students. 
Discussion af pertinent material, student participation in the program, 
and recognition on the part of the students of the need for the information 
probably explain the high attendance at these meetings. 

The Guidance Office is under the direction of the coordinators and 
handles much of the routine work of the program, such as providing 
advisers with all needed forms, keeping confidential folders up to date, 
and administering tests. The coordinators take charge of scheduling 
laboratories for underclass students and the professional advisers of those 
for upperclass students, and in these, students work out their schedules 
and can obtain individual assistance if it is needed. 

Rating of students h done by staff members with a relatively simple 
form and provision is also made for recording any comments instructors 
wish to make about the student. Ratings are given on only those points 
for which the instructor believes she has a basis for judgment and students 
aie allowed to see their ratings when an adviser 19 available to help them 
interpret them. Careful self-evaluation is provided for at several stages. 

The appendix includes copies of all of the forms used in the guidance 
program, an outline of the orientation course, and an annotated list of the 
tests and inventories used. 

Clara M. Brown 

University of Minnesota 

Klein, D. B. Mental hygiene, the psychology of personal adjustment. 

Henry Holt, 1944, xiii + 489. 

Mental hygiene has reached the stage where specialists in the field 
should be factual, critical, and systematic. In the first major section of 
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the text, Dr* Klein fulfills excellently his preface promise to meet these 
criteria. Here, he discusses in some detail with documentation an ob¬ 
jective and eclectic view of the psychoses and psychoneuroses and the 
prophylaxis pertinent to each of them. The author's second division of 
the field, called by him "Promotion of Mental Health," is presented in the 
form of loosely connected essays, mostly on important but selected topics, 
The home, conscience, motivation, coping with reality, repression, econo¬ 
mic barriers, and education are the subjects of the chapters of this section. 
Despite the fact that there is a voluminous literature on parent-child 
relationships, only two references appear in the entire chapter on the 
home. The chapter on education deals with selected important problems 
but the reader may leave it without realizing the extensive factors in 
education affecting morale. The influences of the playground, athletics, 
cliques, and other extracurricular events, for example, are omitted. 

The author warns that he will restrict himself "to the confines of 
mental hygiene territory." This apparently explains the omission of a 
concise preliminary review of basic psychological concepts as motivation, 
adjustment, conditioning, inhibition, symbolism, etc., and fundamentals 
in a theory of personality. It does not explain why psychoses and psy¬ 
choneuroses are given a disproportionate emphasis at the expense of 
juvenile delinquency, child and adolescent personality and behavior 
problems and psychosomatic difficulties. 

Dr. Klein's book makes certain distinct contributions to the field* The 
discussion of specific prophylaxis for each mental abnormality is an 
example. The forceful chapter devoted to the economic and social 
aspects of mental hygiene reminds us that there are factors of social 
control in mental health which are outside of the influence of individual 
psychologists or psychiatrists. The recent periodical literature is related 
to a discussion of basic theoretical problems, such as the distribution of 
mental illness, the extent to which it is constitutional or the result of 
conflict, the implication of the animal studies and the meliorative and 
prophylatic roles of the hygienist, These are a reminder that too much 
has been written in this field without first examining basic premises, as 
Dr, Klein did. 

The task of meliorative mental hygiene as the author sees it is to 
develop a philosophy of life and high morale, This is not achieved, he 
stresses, through an array of mental hygiene maxims or drills. This 
emphasis is a good antidote for some kinds of pseudo mental hygiene. 
It is congruent with the prevalent non-directive trend in psychotherapy. 
However, discussion of specific problems and techniques as a means of 
eliciting insights and building attitudes in youth can be achieved by a 
skillful presentation without jeopardizing the reader's self direction or 
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independence of action. This reviewer believes Dr. Klein could have 
strengthened his book pedagogically by greater use of this specific ap¬ 
proach. The underclassman, however, should find the text readable, 
stimulating to insights, and socially progressive. 

Fred McKinney 

University of Missouri 

Bowlcy, Agatha IT. Guiding the normal child . New York: Philosophical 

Library, 1943. Fp. xv + 174. S3.00. 

This book which is addressed to parents, teachers, social workers, and 
physicians contains many practical suggestions for dealing with behavior 
and adjustment problems of children. Its author, who is a lecturer in 
the teachers’ training college at Dundee, Scotland, has had wide experi¬ 
ence with nursery schools and as a psychologist in the Dundee Child 
Guidance Clinic. 

Beginning with an account of the child's development during infancy, 
the treatment carries forward to the end of the adolescent period. The 
specific chapter titles are Infancy, The Pre-School Period, Difficulties 
During the Pre-School Period, The Middle Years of Childhood, Difficul¬ 
ties During the Middle Years of Childhood, Adolescence—Development 
and Difficulties, and Childreu and the War. 

The volume is exceptionally easy reading and contains numerous short 
case studies which adds to its interest. It is decidedly not a typical 
textbook on child psychology, and probably should not bo used for this 
purpose. It would, however, provide excellent supplementary reading in 
connection with a course in child psychology. It is distinctly a “how” 
book, 

For the moat part the suggestions it gives for child guidance appear to 
be based upon a sound psychology of learning and adjustment. Oc¬ 
casionally, however, the author propounds a theory or takes a position 
which seems at variance with the best current thought in America. For 
example, in discussing fears of the pre-school child, she says: “These fears 
are largely the result of unconscious feelings of badness, and may be 
termed anxieties. . , . He may fear that his parents may desert or harm 
or starve him if he is unworthy and unlovable because he sometimes har¬ 
bours bad, hateful feelings towards them. If lie feels so to them they 
may reciprocate and retaliate. , . . This would Beem to be at the loot of 
the phobias of the prc-scliool child which are so very common. Fears of 
dogs, cats and spiders, for instance, frequently represent a projection of 
those unconscious fears on to some object in the external world against 
which he may enlist protection"' (p. 63). In other words, the child may 
be afraid of dogs or cats not because of previous unpleasant experiences 
with them, but because he has an unconscious fear of his parents. With 
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respect to the development of intellectual traits, the author has a strong 
hereditarian bias. She says: “The dull child is dull by virtue of his poor 
mental inheritance. It is important to recognize hig degree of dullness, 
to assess his mental age and so plan a curriculum that suits him and en¬ 
sures that his needs are satisfied” (p. 92). In view of recent findings 
with regard to the constancy of the IQ, this seems to be a rather strong 
statement. Her definition of adolescence as being “that period between 
13 and 18 years for boys, and 12 and 16 years for girls” (p, 131) would not 
generally be accepted as valid in this country. Our boys and girls seldom 
achieve social maturity or become weaned from their families at such 
early ages. 

Despite these minor criticisms, the book has very much to commend 
it. It is functional, and highly suggestive with respect to child guidance 
procedures. The chapter on Children and the War is particularly timely 
and valuable. Dr. Bowley's book can be read with profit by anyone who 
desires a straightforward, simple, and dynamic explanation of child 
behavior problems and methods of dealing with them. 

Glenn Myers Blair 

University oj Illinois 
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